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DHIRENDR^ NATH MAJUMDAR 1903 ‘i960, 


Academic Cartel of the Late Professor Dv N. Majunidar 

(On my request Piofessor Majumdar was kind cnougli to» 
prepare this biogiapliical note in the year 1959 foi my use. Certain 
changes have been made here and there to make the infounation 
up-to-date. — Editor ) 

Born June 3, 1903 ; educated at Dacca Government College, 
University College, Calcutta, and CamJjiidge University, and Oaltort 
Laboratory, London, Engla’nd ; Matiic 1st Division, Intcimediate ’iti' 
Scienbe— 1st Division ; B. A. with distinction ; M, A. 1st Class first, 
Premchand Roychand .Scholar, Calcutta University (1927), Mouat 
Gold Medalist (1929) (Calcutta University) ; Ph. D. fiom Canibiidgc 
England (1935). President of the Anthtopology and Archaeology 
section Indian Science Congiess (1939). Fellow of the National' 
Institute of Sciences (1940). Appointed to deliver the Wathodkar 
Memorial Readership lectures by the Nagpur Univcisity (1946). 
Awarded Research Medal by the Guirat Reseaich Society, Bombay 
(1950). Awarded Annandalc Meinoiial Gold Medal by the Asiatic 
Society (Bengal) for contributions to the study of Anthropology in 
Asia (1958). 

Visiting Profcssoi, Coinell University (1952-53) Visiting 
Professor, London Univeisity, School of Oiicntal and Afiican Studies. 
(1957-58). Participant by invitation of the Wcnner-Gicn Founda- 
tion, New York, in the symposium on World Status of Anthropology 
(1952). Appointed United Nations’ delegate to the Woild Population 
Confeieiice, held in Rome (1954), Chairman, Section of Social 
Relations, International Conference on Human Relations (1956), 
Member, Research Programmes Coininrttee, Planning Commission, 
Government of India. Member, American Association of Physical 
A'nthfopologists. Member, International Union foi the Scientific 
Study of Population. Also membei of the Association of Human 
Biologists (London). Geneial President, Second All India Sociolo- 
gical JConference (1957) 

"Author of more than 200 oiiginal papeis in Anthropology. 
Author of the following books ■* 

1. A Tribe in Tramition, Longmans Green & Co , (Loud.) 

" 1937. 

'^For coarplete bibliography of Prof. Mafumdar’s I'ublication. 
See Gopala Saran’s note on Prof. Majun^lar in The Fastein Anthro- 
pologist Vo] XIV No^2, 1961. " 



• 2. Fortunes of Primitive Tribes, Census Department, Govein- 
inefnt of Uttar Pradesh (1944). 

3. Races and Cultures of India, Asia Publishers (1958-I1I 
Edition). 

4. Matrix of Indmn Culture, Nagpur University PublieatiOn 
(1948). 

5. Race Realities in Gujarat, Gujarat Research Society Publi- 
cation (1958). 

6. The Affairs of a Tribe, Univei»al Publisheis (1952). 

7. Introduction to Social Anthropology, Asia Publishing 
House, third edition (1958)— jointly with Df. T. N. Madan. 

8. Race Problems in Asia, jointly with Dr. I. Karve, Indian 
Council of World Affairs (1952). 

9. Bhaitiya Sanskriti Ke Upadan, Asia Publishing Flouse 
(1958) 

10. Caste and Communication in an Indian Village, Asia 
Publishing House, (1958). 

11. Social Contours of an Industiial CitjT. Kanpiu. Asia 
Publishing House ( 1959). 

12 The Silhouette of an Indian Village, Piogiainme Evalua- 
tion Organisation, Planning Commission, (in Piess). 

Besides the above, he published jointly with Piof. P. C Maha- 
laiiobis, P R. S., and Di. C, R. Rao, U. P. Anthiopo-metiic Siiivey 
Report (1960), and ‘Ethnological Contouis of Bengal’, Jointly with 
Prof, C. R. Rao, 

Editor of the 'Eastein Anthropologist’, 'Prachpya Manav 
Vaignanik’ and International Directory of Anthropologists; foimerly 
of 'Man in India’. 

Joined Lucknow University in 1927 as Lecturer in Antliiopo- 
logy, and then promoted to 1 Readership and Professorship. Since 
1949-50, he was Piofessor of Anthiopology at Lucknow, University. 
Seven students under him obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Lucknow Univeisity on various anthropological topics. 

• Prof. Majumdai died suddenlly from a cerebral liaemoiTrhage 
on the 31st May, 1960 at Lucknow in his full glory. 



Professor Majumdar is delivciing his picsidcntial acldicss to An 
All India Semunu on Gultuic Analysis of c.oiU6mpoi ary socieiic'?* 
Aiuciicii, oiqanKed hy Counul ol Social and Cultuial 
Research, Bihai at Ran-hi irt Ihc Ycai ltir>9. 
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Stated fioin the Vt Dukhan Uani Vice i hanccilcu Hiluir 

Unim^itv, Ih. UiUh Wulmavci ol Washiiiijion UnivcisUy and 
Dr. nisbane ol Albion UmveisUy, Geoupa. 

Di. Majumdat ckhvciiiiK his pio.uirntial fnidiess to the 
J'llih Annual 1‘unaion oi ihh.n UnJvojdty 
AntliropolojTy Ciktb m yuu l<):>h 
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FOREWORD 


Professor D. N, Majumdar was deeply interested ui the religion 
of prinnlivc Iiiduin tribes^ In some of his writings there is an indi- 
cation that he also thought that many of the super loi ideas in Flindii 
religion were Already present among our brethren inhabiting the 
mountains and jungles of India* It has, therefore, been in the fitness 
of things to dedicate a colIotJtion of essays on varjoiis aspects of 
leligion in India in memory of Professor Majumdar. 

The conliibutors who have combined to offer their respect to 
the memory of the departed come from various fields and also from 
vaiious coiintiies. It is an indication of the high respect with 
which ProfessoL Majumdar was held by his colRagues in many paits 
of the world* 

It IS good that practically all the papers forming the present 
volume arc based upon original investigation. They cover a wide 
langc from the way religion IS piaclised by uual folk in different 
parts of India to an analysis of ceitain complex beliefs present among 
tribal people and which have become modified on account of contact 
with Hinduism. Some of the papers relate specifically to one or 
other aspects of the Hindu faith* One also deals with certain refor- 
matory movements which have taken place within the folds of 
Hinduism; while the subjecMnattei of two is formed by seveial 
‘^levivaiisi” movements which have occinrcd among tribal folk in 
portions of caslcin and northern India, 

Rendcis will appreciate the wealth of mateiial which has thus 
been gatJzered and will also notice that the picture of Indian leligion 
which emerges is also of a very rich quality. It not only shows 
how Hinduism in its broader philosophical reaches, as well as thioiigh 
its very peculiar social oiganization, has affected the Jife and sociciy 
of luial folk, but also offois a picture of how some indigenous 
beliefs and practices of the so-called aboriginal people have gone a 
long way in shaping the very stiuctuie of Hindu religious thought 
and beliefs. 

. In offering this biief foreword to the present collection of 
essays, I feel highly honoured by being able to join with a number 
of brilliant Scholars in paying my homage to Professor Majumdat 
.who almost became, for a time, an embodiment gf whatever was 
progressive in Indian anthropology. • 

Calcutta, 15. 7,6 K 


N, K, Bose 



INTRODUCTION 


It is' a common-place observation that the seed parishes 
yielding place to a number of off-springs. Piofessoi Majiundai .is 
dead but he is survived all over the countiy by his students, and all. 
over the world by his admirers. His death has been warmly and 
widely mourned all over the world, and the lecognition of his work 
as also his contributions to Ijrdian Anthoropology are amply reflec- 
ted fiom the intimate references that hafe been made about him in 
the pi ofessmnal journals of India and abioad, Piofessor Majunidar 
was an institution m himself in Indian Anthropology, and one of his 
Briti«h colleagues has rightly wiitten with feeling that “it was difficult 
to think of Indian Anthiopology without Majuhidar for he had so 
long been Indian Anthropology” (quoted from A. A. Vol. 63 No 2 
Part I : 372). 

Among many places and institutions, Bihai has been gieatly 
associated with the Late Professor Majumdar. He lespectcd Ranchi as 
Jiis place of anthropological Pilgrimage, and Ranch| recognised in him 
a gieat fiiend of Adivasi and the most illustrious scholai of Indian 
Anthiopology. Piofessor Majumdai started his apprentice'ihip m 
anthropological fieldwork undci Rai Bahadur Sri S.C. Roy at Ranclu 
and spent many long yeais of his youth among the hills and jungles of 
Singhbhum, and worked haid’to pul the Tribal Bihai on the ethnolo- 
gical map of the woild by publishing his fust but thcoietically 
sophisticated monograph on the Ho tube of Siugbhum. It was 
Professor Majumdar who imptessed upon the Government of Bihar 
to start the teaching and research centie for Anthropology at Ranchi, 
whicli tta.s later oiganised with his close co-operation He also 
tiaincd one of the founder lectuieis (the cauthor of these lines) of 
this department who was sent to him as a State Scholar oPthe 
Government of Bihar for advanced training in Anthropology. 
Professor Majumdar’s interest in this Depaitipent* did not stop 
with Its establishment. As his follow-up progiamme, lie continued 
to guide us in the best possible manner to organise teaching 
and research in the Department. He used to come to us’veiy 
fiequently every year and u.sed to participate in the University 
seminars afid symposia that we used to organise from time to limS. 
Bihai was not only his first field for research, he.glso plajmed to 
make Bihar his last field.^ He was to join at Patna as the ^Director 
of A. N. Sinha Institute of Social'Science buj, his death stood in our 
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way in having him once again in Bihai for guiding rcscaichcs in the 
Reid of social' Science. 

What Bihar has gamed ftom Piof Majitindar, she cannot pay 
him back. When the news of hiH death icachcd Ranchi, evciybody 
was taken aback. Condolence inccling.s wcic oiganised by anthio- 
pological institutions, and the local and Batiia news papei.s came out 
with editoiial coniincnts icgauling the qualities of the head and hcai t 
of the Late Piof. Majiimdai At the Annual meetings of the Council 
ofSocial and CuUmalRescaich Bihar and Ranchi UmvcisUy Anth- 
lopology Chib,.inoving and waim tiilitites woie paid to him, and 
his poiliait was iinvailed oii*tho 2nd August, 1960 in t^ie picscncc 
of a laige and distinguished gathciing by Pi of N. K Bose, Diicclor 
of Anlhiopological Siuvcy of India. We, howcvci, wcic not at all 
satisfied wilh this alone. We wanted to bung out a Memorial 
Volnnie in honour of the gieat dcpai ted soul We contacted many 
anthropologists, sought their suggestions and then hnal dceisu'iis to 
bung out this volume was artived at. 

While planning for this volume, seveial iiltcinalivc appioachcs 
came to oui mind. Fust, to leview the development of Anthropo- 
logy in India dujfing the Urc-tiinc of Pi of. Majumdai, second, 
to evaluate his contiibutions to the various blanches and fields of 
antiuopoiogy and the third, to select any one impoilunt aspect of his 
contribution to Indian antiuopoiogy, and then invite papers on the 
similar topics fiom the anthiopologists and social scientists who have 
been engaged in similar lescaichcs in India. The fust could have given 
us an appiaisal of the recent histoiy of Antiuopoiogy in India, the 
second would have piesented a total pictiuc of the works of the Late 
Piof. Majumdni and the thiid, if planned caiefully, could give us a 
perspective and an insight in gcncial undeistandliig of ceitain 
processes and trends of Indian Society as such. Considering both 
academic and practical factois, our choice fell for the third approach, 
and it was decided to invite papers on Indian ciiUuic in context willi 
Its religious beliefs and puictices. Religion, as it is our common- 
place expeiiepcc provides the anchor-sheet of Indian cultiiic, and we 
assumed that an aiithiopological appioacli to the study of religion m 
India will help us in exploiing and understanding the dominant 
characteristics of Indian culture and civilisation. 

With this appioach in mind, it was decided to request .scholars 
and lesearcliers <0 contiibpto papeis on “Aspects of icligion in 
Indian Socie(y^'’*,and as it will be evident fiom the text of the volume, 
the response was exceedingly eneburagmg. .This effort has enabled 
,meto bring together la one voliftne fresh materials on religious 
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beliefis and practices of various communities living m diffeient pai ts 
of India and practising different “patterns of religions”. , Then, again, 
we have been able to identify the different appi caches of the authois 
‘to the icseaiches for understanding this basic aspect of Indiaiv 
culture. 

Sn Gopala Satan admirably icviews the conliibution of the Late 
Piof. Majumdar to tlie study of leligion in India. Maniott, 
Aiyappau, Sharma and Stivastava contiibnte .such papeis which 
thiow light on some of the dominant and distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Indian cultuie and phij^osophy. They, among many things, 
bring out in theii respective ways, the .unity and vaiieties within 
Indian society in terms of its religious and pbilosopohical thought 
and action. 

The pepers that follow are of moie specific nature, and the 
units o*f study are mostly delimited to lespcctiv* villages. Caistans 
and Matlnir desciibe the complexes of leligioiis beliefs and piactices 
as studied by them in three typical villages of Rajastan, and a Malwa 
village in Madhya Piadcsb respectively, Singh tells us about religion 
in a Si^h village while Vidyarthi desciibes the “sacied complex” of 
a tribal hilly village of Bihai. All these papers, besides giving rich 
ethnographic data fiom specific aieas arc also of flieoretical impoi- 
tanco, and thiow lighten the culUnal processes of India gencially. 
Carstaiis identifies different types of modification in and categoiies 
of religious life in the Rajasthan villages— largely a combination of 
oithodox Hinduism and primdive animism. Mathui obseives siinilai 
phenomena but his point of interest IS to describe religion in teiins 
of the caste structure of the village Singh, while analysing the 
religious beliefs and practices of the Sikh village records the impact, 
and assimilation of worships of tribal and Hindu Gods as well as 
of the Muslim Pirs into their concepts of Sikhism. He finds it 
convenient to describe the leligtous beliefs and piactices of the Sikh 
village under the following four categories : (i) belief in ancestial gnd 
village gods (li) Hindu gods and goddesses (ill) Muslim Pus and 
(iv) Sikh gurus and saints. Vidyarthi's paper, methodological m' 
nature, firstly desciibes the conception of the Mal'er abotit the spii its 
and supernatiual powers and then poitiays the “sacred complex” of 
the village in terms of the three analytic concepts ; sacied geography, 
sacred performances and sacred specialists. At a level of nbstrhclion, 
it suggests that the “sacred complex” in Benderi, considcied cuir 
turally, is essentially little traditional and ‘structurally it is exclusively 
*of Ipoftl importance, Again, the “8i\pred complex” Veftects fts inter- 
relationship with local ecology, agricultural operation and above alli 
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with the local society.. In an implicit manner the paper also pro.' 
poses certain llei ms and methods foi dcsctibing religion of a parti- 
•cular community which may be applied elsewhere. 

' T'hco, there arc papers that cover still smaller unit foi iheii' 
study, though their theoietical implications are of widei consequence. 
Madati, Atal, T. R. Smgh, Chattopadhayay, Sahay, Sinha analyse 
•aertai'n religious featiiics in n paiticular village. The dilTerent 
religious features— festivals, cults, deities— of a village have been 
•dcsciibed and analysed by them m a very meaningful and methodical 
manner. Madpn brings out the importance of Heralh ritual in the 
re-affirmation of social solidarity— helwe&n gods and human beings, 
kin, alfines, parents and childien, neighbours, co-villageis and friends. 
He further uses his ethiiogiaphic niateiials on the Herath to deraost- 
rate at least partially NadePs four main ‘‘competences’* of religion • 
explanation of the hmveise, economic ethic support of social 
structure, and ‘specific experiences and stimulations ’ Atal’s study of 
the cult of thiows light to coiifii in, further, the processes of 
combination and compromise of Brahmanic and non-Biabinnnic 
traditions on a ritual level what have alt eady been indicated on the 
village level by Carstairs, I. P. Singh and Matluir. T. R, Smgh 
analyses the positron and function of various dcitic.s in ihe village 
pantheon and classifies them in terms of their hicraichical position, 
their power or vntue, their acceptable oflciings, their priestly affilia- 
tions, “spread** etc His data clearly bring out the intermingling 
of traditions at the levels of dcitieif and the associated ntiials, 
Cbattopadhyay firstly, describes the Cliarak festival that he obser- 
ved and studied in a village of the Midnapur bistiicl ot West Bengal, 
and secondly, he brings out the magical and such other charactcris. 
■ties of the festivals which again reflect the in tci action of Hindu and 
•tribal traditions on the level of the festival. Sahay has chosen a 
different dimension of cultural dynamics which he studies in terms of 
two Oraon villages of Chotanagpur. He examines the impact of “Cbri- 
stian model" on the tribal culture and tries to analyse the natuie and 
extent to whicif indigenous culture has been readjusted, leoiganised 
■or survived ip the new religious set-up. Srlrajrt Sinba, on the other 
hand, studies a Bhumij village which is largely under the influence 
of the Hindus, and he examines the nature and extent of interactions • 
of tribal and Hindu religions insofar as they are reflected in the 
■< 5 ’cle of festivals observed in that villagp.^ 

" I* 7* iT* ***'"^" ^ ^ — ' » 

U This^paper hasbefen pubUshad only in the book edition of the ' 
Memorial Volume., 
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Then, there is another set of papers in which religious features^ 
fhavc been described on some-what general plans.' Ram Ratan’s unit 
of study IS the Bhangts of Delhi and his problem of study in this 
papdi is to analyse the nature of “Sanskritisation’’ among ihe^ 
uhtouchable Bhangis insofar as they have been converted to several 
Hindu sects. For Shei, the Shansis of the Punjab as such, is the 
unit of study and he piesents general description about the leligious 
beliefs and piactices of this ex-cnminal tribe of Punjab in all its detail. 

. In the Held of tubal leligion as well some such papers of general 
type have been contiibuted. Ehienfels writes a valuable paper on 
the problem of the determination of sex of the deities of the Matnli- 
neal Khasi. S. P. Sinha’s inteiestm studying tribal culture is more, 
or less histoucal and biogiaphical. He brings out the leligtous 
, teaching of Busa Bliagwan, a noted Adivasi religious and political 
leadei of Bihar who pleached in the year 1895-1900. Jay’s article 
is still moie bioad-based as he diaws materials fi*oin more than half 
dozen tubes of Bihai to illustrate the process of revitalisation among 
the Adivasi societies m India 

Unloitunately veiy few competent studies of Indian Muslim 
have been done so far in India and I could not get any good papers 
on this subject except one by Dupree who has douf an exhaustive 
study of the Muslim of Afganistan. In this brilliant paper, Dupiee 
cxamiiics the sacred and secular roles of the Mullas in the changing 
and (echnologically-dirccted society of Afganishtan. 

By giving this sketchy account my purpose is not to high-light 
the theoretical, incthodologicai and substansive qualities of each 
paper but my concern heic IS only to acquaint the readeis with the 
wide vaiietics of topics and areas that have been covered in this 
volume. The researchers from the different parts of Indra report 
about ccitain aspects of religion pievalent in the respective aieas of 
their fieldwork. There aie papers on Hinduism, Sikhism, Chiistiani- 
ty, Tribal leligiou, Ex-criminal tribe and Islam ; there are papers on 
the functionrng of religion in the villages of different parts of Indial* ; 
and then on cults, festivals and deities of India. In this way, we 
have tried to bring to-gethei empirical and field data ofi ^aspects of 
celigion practised in different parts of India, 

It may be further added that these papers are of diJTeient 
theoretical and substantive importance but methodologically, they 
present a faithful, intimate and microscopic depiction of different 
uspccts of Indian religion. In them we find the reflections of the 
religions of the day-to-day life which, of course are faR removed* from 
the theological reconstruction. On* the ethnographic' plane, .the 
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volume minors the natuic and extent of icligious unity and varielibs. 
found lit Indian society in terms of religion and on thp histoucal 
plane, it helps us in undcistanding the culUnal pioccsscs in Jndta. 
Taken together, the volume acquaints us with the dominant themes, 
of Indian Civilisation. 

The volume has been possible only because of the active- 
co-opeiation of many of the social scicnfists and antliiopologists 
vdho have taken the pains foi wilting pupeis for this issue, I am 
especially indebted to om foreign contiibutois Doctors Maiiiott,. 
Carstaiis, Du^iec and Mr. Jay who have contubuted valuable papeis 
for this Memoiial Volume,* The mcmfieis of the slalT of the Depart- 
ment of 'Lucknow have been also very helpful and we me indebted 
to Dis. Mathui, Madan and Mr, Gopala Saran who have wutten. 
papers foi the volume. I heai that anothei Memorial Volume, 
Anthropology in India : Essays in the Memory of Pi of. Majumdai,. 
is being published fiom Lucknow While we will be happy 
to welcome tlie volume, we will liope that .something moie 
will be done by Univcisity of Lucknow in the memoiy of Late Pi of. 
Majumdar, who stalled his career at Lucknow and who died at 

Lucknow 111 his full glory. 

* 

I am equally indebted to all my contributors including Drs. 
Aiyappaii, Ercnsfels, Sharma and Singh without whose help and 
co-opeiation this volume would have not been published. I am especi- 
ally grateful to them foi collecting the final pi oofs of then respec- 
tive papers. The success and utility '’of tliis volume are owing to 
theii valuable contiibutions. To Piof N. K Hose my indebtedness- 
knows no bounds. He has always taken keen mleicsls m all our 
academic works and has unicseivedly placed his scholaisbip and 
time at our disposal By adding a forewoid to the Memorial Volume 
published in shape of a book, he has done a gieal scivice to us. 

, I am also with thanks to acknowledge the giants-in-aid that 
we received from the Education Department, Government of Bihar 
for bringing put this volume. My special acknowledgement goes to 
Messrs Kedar Nath Ram Nath who have taken all care to produce 
this volume in a book form in more or less flawless manner for the 
wider circulation. In preparing the index my pupil, Sri S. B. Sahay 
and'Prof S. P, Sinha of Dinapur College have been very helpfuL 
. and I record my appieciation for their help. ^ 

- Ranchi*, 

August 15, 1961, 


A. P. Pidyartbl 



PROFESSOR MAJUMDAR AND ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
INDIAN RELIGION 

By Gopala Savana 

In the death of Pigfessoi DN, Majumdar. (1903-1960) the 
countiy has lost a great savant, a nobhj son. Anthropology i» India 
has been flepj jved of its most vigourous and vocal exponent, its iin- 
queslioned leadei. Even in his fifty-eighth year, the doyen of the 
Indian anthropologists, was far fiom being old in either body or 
mind. He possessed a peculiarly exubeiant spirit. He would enthuse 
and infect all those who came in his close contacts with a unique 
passion foi hard work. The magnetic charm of the personality of this 
gieat teacher attiacted lots of students to the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Lucknow Umveisity, of which he was the cieator. In only a 
shoit span of ten yeais he had been able to put the Depaitment on a 
vciy film footing. He had succeeded in building up an enviable repu- 
tation for it both in side the country as well as abioad. 

Pi of. Majumdar’s appioach to the problems was anything but 
dogmatic or doctrinaiie. His tolerant spirit and wide catholicity were 
wot thy of a great scholar like him. His indefatigable industry, his 
piofound and wide scholaiship, his fine reasoning and his excellent 
cxpi’ession arc still ‘Jiving’ models for his students. In all these yeais 
Lucknow had foiged ahead a sort of unity of appioach. Certain 
leading foieign anthropologists have named that 'Lucknow School of 
Anthropology’. But Majumdar was too bi oad-minded to fostei any 
tigid and legimented ‘school-tics’ amongst his students. Like accul- 
turation Majiimdai’s lelation with his students was a two-way process. 
In leaving a lasting impiessioit on his students— like a dominant 
cultuic— Majumdai, in tin n, showed distinct signs *of having been 
influenced by them. Like a gieat man he made no scciet of it. He 
was ever leady to leain. That is why he loved the company 
of youngmen. This fact endeared him to the young people who 
admiied, lespcctcd and loved him from the coies of their hearts. Dr. 
T.N. Madan has very rightly said that “the Department (of Anthro- 
pology at the Univcisity of Lucknow) dnd the students who passed 
out of it to spread out into the faf corners of the country, like his 
eailier pupils^ aic the greatest contiibution Majumdar has "made to 
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Smtluiii aiitliiopblo(;y ” It could be possible bccaiisc he. liacl ii knack 
of collecting go O'! and siiicoic sludent'i aioiind Ittiii and ol keeping 
them engaged’ in work. 

Piof. Majunidai was boin iit llic yeai 1903 jU Patna. Aflci an 
extremely biiJliant carcei lie obtained his Muster’s dcgiec in Aiitluo- 
pology fiom Calcutta Univcisity in 1924. In nioic than ihuty yciiis 
of active academic caicci many honouis and distinctions came Di. 
Majumdar’s way. As caily as the yciu 1926 he became (he Ptcincliancl 
Roycluind Scholai of his Alma Malci. He joined the Lucknow Uni- 
veisity as a Lectiiici in primitive economics m the year 1928 and was 
awaidcd Mout Gold Medal, in the I’olTowing year. In 1935 he 
obtained a distinction laic foi an Indian to achieve in those days. He 
was admitted to the dc.gicc of Doctoi of Philosophy m the Univcisity 
of Cambridge that year. In 1937 he was elected picsidcnt of the 
Aiithiopology section of* the Indian Science Congicss. At n comiYai.i- 
tively yotiiig age of 38 yeais m 1941 he was elected a I cHoW of the 
National fnsUUitc of Sciences of India. Di. Majiimdai was ptomoied 
to the post of Reader in Aiithiopology at the Lucknow IJniveisily m 
the year 1946. The same ycai the Nagpiii Univcisity honoured him 
by inviting him to dclivei ‘Sii Mahadeo Ilmi Walhodkar P'ouiulation 
Lccluics’. Ill 1950 Ifb became Piofcssor of Aiithrojiology at Lucknow 
University. lie received (he Gujarat Rcscaich Society Gold Medal 
for his contiibiitions to Physical Aiithiopology tliat vciy yeiir. The 
gicatcst honoiii came to Piof. Majiimdai in 1952 when the Wennci- 
Gicn FoiuidaUon invited him to ioptescii| India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
at the Wennci-Greii Foundation Interiiaiional Symposium on Anth- 
ropology at New Yoik. In 1952- 53 he was a Visiting Piofessoi at 
Coincll Univcisity. He was elected a Foicigii Fellow of the Amciican 
Association of Physical Anthiopologists in 1953. He was a mcnibei 
of the Intel national Union foi the Scientific Study of Population. He 
attended its Rome session as a delegate in 1954. Moic lluiii once he 
was pverseas’ Professor of Anthropology at tlie University of London, 
He lectured at several Uiiiveisitics in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and ^prope. In 1958 he was awaidcd the Annundalc Gold 
Medal for liiscontrlbiitions to Asian Anthropology. Pro. Majuiiidar 
was also a membei of the Rcseaich Programmes’ Committee of the 
Platituiig Commission. He was the author of a number of epoch- 
making books on Indian Aiithiopology. Since the number of papers 
wjiicli he wiote iii the scientific journals runs in huiicUcds only a 
list of his books is being provided below : 

1. 'A Trlbefifi Transition : Longmans Green & Co„ London, 

* 1937 . 
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2. The Fortunes of Pnmi- The Univeisal Puljlishers, Ltd., • 

live Tubes. Lucknow, 1944. , 

3. The Matrix of Indian The Universal Publishers, Ltd., 

Ciiltuie. Lucknow, 1947. • • 

4 The Affairs of a Tiibc. : The Universal Publisheis, Ltd,, 

Lucknow, 1950 

5. Race Relations in Cul- : Gujarat Rcseaich Society, Bombay 
tuial Gujaiat 1950. 

'6. An Iiitioduction to : Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
Social Anihiopology 1956. 

(co-aiilhoi T.N. MJidan) , 

7. Races and Cultures of • Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
India {3id Revised 1958 

Edition) 

. 8, Bhaiatiya Sansknti Ke : Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
Upadnn (Hindi) 1958. 

9, Caste and Comniunica- . Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 

tion in an Indian Village 1958 

10. Race Elements in Bengal Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 

(co-authoiCR Rao) 1960. 

’ll. Social Contouis of an Asm Publishitig House, Bombay, 

Industiial City. I960. 

(Two books aie in the press) 

1. Races and Culliucs of 
India (4th Edition, 

Revised) • Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 

2. Himalayan Polyandiy • Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 

.{Two books weie ready foi the press at the time of his death) 

1. A Village on the Fiinge 

2, Clihoi Ka EK Gaon ; (Hindi veision of the foregoing title) 

Yet anothci book in Hindi on “Early Man-Ongm and Culture” 

was under prepaiation m co-authorship with Gopala Sarana. 

Majumdai was a versatile genius. But he ^did not sciatch 
•the suiface only. Whatever field of anthropology — physical oi 
social-cultural —did he entei he left behind permanent niaiks of the 
■ depth and the high quality of his woik there. Dr. Majiimdar came 
to anthiopology in, what he himself called, ‘The Constructive<Period’ 
of Indian anthropology beginning from 1920 This was the time^of 
the so-called unofficial ethnography .originated by the late Sri 
*S.C. Roy. lie was the first ethnographei in this 'coqutiy to initiate 
‘Ihe tiadition of the first hand field* investigation spread ovor seveial 
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ycais cottducted thiougli (he tubal dialects ’ Roy liied to make the 
best use of the anlhiopoiogical techniques developed in those days 
In thccaily thnlics many books on the Indian caste system weie also- 
published. ' But Ihiough his book, ‘A Tiibc in Tiansition’ it was 
Prof. Majumdai who, in the words of J.IT. Iliillon, niaikcd a ‘new 
departuie in the Indian ethnological lilcialiiie’. In the afoiesaid book 
he had piescntcd an cthnogiaphic study with a dincience. Few 
could dare attempt an accuUuratioii study which ‘dealt piimanly with 
the foims of a dissolving social structure’ in those days. Thioughout 
the whole of his .academic caieci Dr. M^)umdat icmamed intcicstcd 
in the study of culture contacte. But his inteiests and methods ncvei 
became out of date. It was well said by a colleague (Dr. T.N. Madan) 
in 1956 : “Today as cvci bcfoic dm mg the last twenty ycins he (Pi of. 
D.N Majumdai) is spearheading a new development in Indian 
anthiopology.” We do'not know of any Indian anthiopologist dthcr 
than the late Di. Majumdar who has, besides wilting tiibal inono- 
giaphs, studied a vaiicty of tubes in transition, has piesciUcd a model 
of anthropological ‘village studies’, and lias at the same tune made a 
successful attempt to denial cate the social contouis of an industiiab 
city ; all done in masterly fashion. 

II 

J.A. Macculloch (1904 : 13) infoims us that the word ‘religion’ 
is derived from the Latin word religio, Accouliiig to Cicero the word’ 
religlo itself was dciived from lelegerc wl,iich means ‘to gather up’ oi 
‘to consider’. On this basis Macculloch felt that for Ciceio “religio 
meant considciation and thought in what concerned the woiship of 
the gods, or simply leveicnce and respect.” (1904 13) But the eaily 
Christam theologisls felt that religio came fiom leligote winch meant 
‘to bind back’. Thus to them religio conveyed the idea of holding 
back from certain actions, or to be moic specific, ‘rcstunnt oi fear of 
gods/ Coming closei to our own times we find the great German 
philosopher, Enamucl Kant, equating lehgioii with morality while 
the English aujthoi Matthew Ai nold calls it ‘moiality touched with 
emotionL The notable change in these definitions of religion is the 
absence of reference to ‘god’. Max Muller was obviously not doing 
so wh.cn he said that lehgion was “a mental faculty enabling man to- 
apprehend the Infinite undei different names and disguises” (quoted 
iiV Macculloch 1904 : 13). 

The above definitions of religion have poihaps academic inter- 
est. But the readry orthodox, dogmatic and matter of fact Chrisliart 
view of teligion can be found in Dr. Johnson’s contention, which* 
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Lienhaid.t has expressed thus • ‘'Johnson thought that the fullness 
of ‘religion lay m the piesencc of a theology and a chinch, a large 
measure of intellectual foimulation and social foimahzfttion, Kofi 
him, to learn about leligion was to find out what people new of its 
doctrines. ‘Gtoss men’ and savages could not know enough for 
'their knowledge to foim the basis of sciious study.” (1956 : 310-11) 
Quite contiaiy to it for the great pragmatic philosopher William 
James special conditions of the individual conscience foimed the 
bases oi the grounds of religious phenomena. Since religion mani- 
fested ‘purely interior life’ itVas not a formal duty but a matter of 
aspiuiUons, 

In the seventies and the eighties of the last century several 
anlhiopological classics weie published. The year 1871 is particul- 
ary notable. The two gieat pioneeis — Lewi« Henry Morgan and 
Edwaid Burnett Tyloi— published their books, namely, Systems of 
'Consanguinity and Affinity — and Primitive Culture • Researches into 
the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art 
and Custom, that veiy yeai. Lowic confidently piedicted m 1937 
thatMoigan’s fame would ultimately rest on the Systems for his 
unique distinction in “liteially creating the study 'bf kinship systems 
as a blanch of comparative sociology” (p 62). This profecy has 
ceilainly come tiue. But Tylor’s ■ contiibution was no less specta-i 
culai. Thiough his Piimittve Culture “the woid cultuie with its 
modern technical oi anthiopo logical meaning was established in 
English by Tylor in 1871” (Kioebec & Kluckhohn 1952 : 9). Primi- 
tive Culture was a landinaik in another way also. It contained a 
spiiitcd discussion of the ‘primitive’ belief in ‘aiiiina’- Tylor’s 
exposition of the concept of animism was so raasteily that for quite 
a long time the contempoiary piimitives continued to be called 
‘animists’— not a veiy happy oi appiopiiate usage Tylor put 
foiwaid as a “minimum definition of Religion, the Belief in Spintpal 
Beings”. It might not have been a veiy satisfactoiy definition of 
religion, but it definitely helped in expanding the content and the 
meaning of the woid. The speculative accounts ‘of the origins of 
religion as much as its ethnogiaphic field studies have finally set all 
controvoisics at test by pioving that leligion is a common denomi- 
nator of all human cultures. " 

In a way this universal categoiy of culture, that is religion, is, 
a quite elusive phenomenon. It is veiy difficult to comprehend 
because, in Ruth Benedict’s words, “it is by no means" obviouS upon 
which of the specifically human " endowments it is built up’’ 
(1938 *, 627). In MaUnowskian 'teims the2 basic needs for the 
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satisfaction of which the socwi oigunisations and the economic - 
institutions spiing up may be traceable. But it is not so about' 
religion. This is the reason that in liis empirical study of the 
contcinporary primitives the ‘civilised’ investigator can understand' 
his client bcttei when the lattci says that “his people have been 
attacked by an enemy, 01 buds have spoilt the ciops” lathci thait' 
when he is found saying that “his people arc being killed by a spiiit, 
or that the buds which spoilt the crops were sent by wilhciaft” 
(Leinhardt 1956^: 312) Di. Majumdar had no doubt about the 
iiniveisaJity of leligion. ll<j licld that the objective evaluation, 
within out competence, of oui problems becomes possible because 
of ‘the scientific appioach’. “The solutions of piiimlivc man’s 
pioblems aie myslciious and occult” because the piimitive man 
“is tied to dogmas bas^xl on beliefs which aie emotionally dctci- 
rained” (1958 • 398) The tiend of anthiopological studies has been 
towaids “an mcieasingly elastic and compi chcnsivo view of leligion”. 
But problem in Tyloi's days was dilfeicnl t’loni what it is today. 
Malinowski has chaiaclciiscd it aptly in these woids ; “Tylor had 
still to icfute the fallacy that Ihcic ate piimitive peoples witlunil 
icigion. Today wG arc somewhat pcrplesed by the discovciy that 
to a savage all is tcligion, that he pcrpcliially lives m a world of 
mysticism and ritualism” (1948 ; 7). 

Malinowski was not in favour of dclining loligion as such. 
He had opined that “as an “appeal^ to highci povvcis” religion 
could,’ only be distinguished fiom magic and not defined m general” 
(1948 ; 19). But Dis. Majiimdai and Madan do not feel so. 
Accoi ding to them leligion “is the expression of the manner, and 
type, of adjustment effected by a people with their conception of 
the supernatural” (1956 : 151). This attitude, tliey say, is mani- 
fested in the shape of beliefs and rituals. In his Races mid Cultures 
offndiaDi. Majumdar, pi obably under the influence of Durkheim, 
had used the word ‘lites’ instead of ‘rituals’. Accoiding to this 
earlier view ‘iTjieie beliefs’ do not constitute religion. “It is litcs 
which. make lehgion a living foice” (1958<: 398). But along with 
Dr Madan he expressed the opinion that “all religions, pumitive 
and modern, have this base of belief and. iiUial— (and)— Beliefs are 
a cliTirter for the lituals, as also a lalionalisation of Ihc same. 
J'hese beliefs ensure that the rituals will be observed.” This change 
in emphasis is notable. Tn his later monogiaphic studies — both 
tribal and ritral — Dr. Majumdar seems to have emphasised the 'rite’ 
or the ■’ritual’ aspect of religion much more, than the belief aspect. 

Professor Majuradar was fully conva'iiced of the validity of" 
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JiuigN contention that lehgion was essential feature of human 
lite without which the attainment of full integiation of human pci son- 
'aiity IS not possible” (1956 : 152). At the wSaine Unje he , was 
fully aware of the vital lole icligion played in the life of a people. 
About the piimitive man he felt that ^dus leligious conceptions 
cxcicisc(d) a stioiig, if not a dctei mining, influence, on his 
activities”. In his village study, under the sub-heading ‘‘Religion 
Vital in Riual Life”, he opines that “modern atheistic tendencies not 
having touched the village veiy much, leligion plays a tremendous 
pait in the life of the villaiyer” (1958a . 233). In spite of the queueis- 
and misundci standings within the faniily, Dr. Majumdai infoims us^ 
“leligion plays an nnpoitant pviit in the context of family life and at 
every stage of the individuals life. From the cuidle to the cremation 
giound, and foi a peiiod even aftci the bod^ has been ciemated, life 
foL the villagers IS a lound of iituals and ceremonies” (1958a * 219). 
Di. Majumdai was not one of those anthropologists who would 
indulge in ‘speculations' about the origins of human institutions 
But in the course of his field woilc among the Hos of Kolhan he 
seems to have been vciy much impressed by the lites and cciemonies 
connected with the dead, ft is to be kept in rVicw that some time 
eailier, to be more exact in 1925, Malinowski had published his 
cliissic essay entitled ‘Magic, Science and Religion’ in J. A. Needham’s 
(ed.) Science^ Religion ciml Reality* Written in 1927 Dr. Majumdai s 
statement that “death is a siupiisc to the piimitive mind as well as 
a soiiicc of appiehension” I'cnunds one of Malinowski’s similar^ but 
eailier, icmarks in the above mentioned essay. In that veiy essay 
Prof. Majumdai has mentioned that some aiithoiities “hold that 
icligion owes Us inception to the cult of the dead”. Hcfuithei 
exhorts that “it IS to death that piimitive rites were addtessed and 
the fust cciemonies were those of the dead and the leligion began 
with the cult of the dead” (1927 : 37). 

With regard to the concept of piimitive mmd as well hs the 
dichotomy between magic and icligion Di. Majumdar’s approach is 
Biilish rather than French. The diffeience betweijn modern man 
and his primitive compatriot in apprehending the reality of nature,, 
he tells us, “is not oiganic but circumstantial” (1958 . 400). In his 
hairsplitting distinction between magic and religion Di. M^jumdar 
lias been obviously influenced by Frazer. But the Indian data— both 
tribal and non-tiibal— which ho has used as illustrative material mSke 
his presentation original as well as authentic, Frfb 2 ;er^s inii^cl seems 
apparent when he states that '.‘it iS' believed that the magicahapproach 
isthcmoiepnqiiiive” (1956 : 159). But tjjis does not seem to be* 
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his final opinion on the maltci. In lub Racet and CiilttiK'.s of Jiicha 
we find limi; saying something quite dillcient : “The intimate 
relalionshipc-bctwcen magic and religion, while it makes the /irai/iV)' 
of euhei difficiill to prove, puls a pumiiim on Iniman cfifoils and 
initiative” (1958 : 402), About the ultimate piiipose magic ami 
icligion.seive Dr. Majumdai's explanation seems to be Malinowskian 
both in letter and spii it. At one place he thinks that they aic two 
ways of tiding ovci ciiscs (1956 . 158). In the other book he cleat ly 
mentions that “magic and icligioii serve the selfsame puipose viz., 
that of lestoiing*' confidence m times of dangei or ciiscs. When 
magic fails, icligion helps and fioth may paitially contiibulc towaids 
tiding ovei social oi economic ciiscs” (1958:402). In 'discussing 
animism and numaism togethci in light of the available data from 
India he gives us fuithcr proof of having abandoned *ism’ definition 
of religion. Hisclaboiation of the key concepts is not a caibon copy 
of any otliei person. He seems to be making a bold but oiiginal 
assertion when he acknowledges that knowledge must tiiiimphovei 
psciidoknowlcdgc yet advocates that “magic plays its lole in society 
and in its extremely diffcientiatcd foim it hinges on beliefs in a 
mystical impcisonaUfoice called tnam,\vakua oi /;oHgf/”(1958 : 401). 

Of the scvcuil exotic woids which have become commonplace 
in the English language till ough the anthropological sources ‘luana’ 
is parliciilaily woilh mentioning here. Codringlon defined this Mela- 
nasian woid thus : “It is a power oi influence, not physical, and in a 
way siipcinatiiral, but it shows itself in physical foice oi in any kind 
of power of excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not 
fixed in anything and can be conveyed in almost anything; but spirits 
whether disembodied souls ot supernatural beings, have it and can 
impart it; and it essentially belongs to personal beings to originate it, 
though it may act tin ough the medium of water, or a stone, or a 
bone”. Codiington further elaborates mana as “a foicc altogether 
distinct ftom physical power which acts in all kinds of ways for good 
and evil, and which it is of the greatest advantage to possess or 
control”^ Mmaism- was the theory of the origin of religion piop- 
ounded by some people. They called it the ‘pre-animislic’ stage in 
the evolution of leligion. According to this theory (wanaism) the 
carliesbconccption was not that of a ‘soul’ but that of “a certain 
undcistandablc, impersonal, non-mateiial, and unindividtuiliscd supci- 
natinal powci which takes ab,odc in all the objects. ..that exist in the 
world” H956 :,1 55-56). In the field of the anthropology of Indian 
tcligion Dr. Majumdar will always be remembered for his concept of 
*Bongaism\ Bonga niay^^rightly be failed the Indian paiallel to the 
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Mclanasian tciin *mana'. In suppoit of our contention we aie giving 
below a quotalioii fioin Piof, Majiimdaf in otder that that may be 
compaicd with Codiington’s icniarks on the concept ofi'mana’: 
’ '•‘Bonga n, conceived by tlie Ho as a powci, one that pervades all space. 
It IS indefinite and impeisonal to stait with. That is why it is 
believed to take uny shape oi foiin. This power gives life to all 
animals and plants, *it encourages growth in plants, it biings down 
lain, storm, hail, ilood and cold. It kills and destroys evils, slops 
epidemics, ciucs diseases, gives cuiiciils to liveis, vemon to snakes 
and slicngth to tigeis, bcais tuid wolves’. The vague *idea of power 
lalci on condenses itself and is identified with things oi objects of Ins 
Cfiviionment, as the latter is regarded by piimitive man as part of 
himself” (1950 : 278), 

Professor Majiundar did not piopound his ^theory of Bongaism 
with a view to “build any hypothesis about the hoots of piimitive 
’leligion” (1940 : 63-64). But he felt that his ethnographic account 
of the religious complex of beliefs among the Munda, the Ho and 
other cognate tiibes of Chota Nagpui “would provide some evidence 
about religion ai it At that time Di. Majumdar also thought 

'that to the hisloiy of religion nothing was more inipoitant than 
“beliefs and practices which clium(cd) an antiquity and are (weie) 
legnided with sanctity by the people concerned” (1940 : 64). This 
statement is a debatable one. His contention seems to be much 
less conti oversial and, probably more useful, when he says that mana 
01 honga or an impeisonal foice*‘T should think foims the substialum 
oPpriimtive icligion everywhcie” (1940 • 68) 

Di. Majumdai’s explanation of Bongaism as it appears in its 
final form 111 his Affairs of a Tnhe fiills in line with the modern 
antiuopological trends in the study of religion. Heisheie found citing 
authoiities on psycho-analysis and Gestalt psychology m suppoit of his 
aiguments. The basis of Bongaism, he tells us, lies in “a general 
emotional attitude towards the entire primitive nniieii”. Taking 
note of the lesults of Gestalt psychology’s expeiiments with animals he 
opines that in his coviionment piimitive man is not adjugted to any 
paiticulai unity but to the situation as a whole. The primitive man feels 
a sort of oiganic oneness with the environment in a sense that he is 
in the environment and the objects of envhonment are parts of him- 
self. Appeaiance of any strange element bungs about a disorientation 
in “all the dcsiies and trends of action. ..from theii setting in things”. 
The result is pain which arises thiougli the tension ‘because of the 
■ need of new adjustment. “As has been shown by psychoanalytic 
.lesearch”. Dr. Majumdar infoi ms ib, “pain ipyolved m new adjust- 

4 
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ment is tianslatccl uilo fcai”. The alieiiatioii has scl loilh beciuise of 
the intiodiiction ot the stiiinee element. 'I he enviionmeiU, no doubt, 
jenmius /inima led as It was for meily, Ibou^ah it has become sliadgc 
The fcai and bewtldeinicnl sets in because the piimitive man docs no’t ‘ 
“view his peisonality, the pictoi nil sell as distinct horn thccnviion- 
menC'. When he stalls doini> this the envnonnienl becomes “a set 
of othei selves subject to the Law of Paiticipation” As aconsequ- 
cncc of It the living envnonment “becomes gradually full of living 
peisonsoi Boiigai," (1950:279). Di. Majunulai’s explanation is a 
good exaniple'of a 'concioiis' model ciwisttvctcd, by an anthiopologist 
.to 'intei pi ct a social phcno''mciion As an example of the “home- 
made” model of the Hos his following statement seems notable: 
“When the cuijosiiy of a child is laised by any mechanical coni li- 
vance howcvei simple or crude it may be, it is immediately satislicd 
by calling it Bonga, he undcistands Donga, m the same way as his 
father oi any adult of his tube docs, it gives him a vague idea about 
a power, the natuic of which he does not know, not the adults of his 
tribe would woiiy about. The vciy mention of the woid “Bonga’ is 
enough, and his icactions can be easily anticipated” (N D. ; 65-67). 

The constbution of the Indian Republic locogniscs ccitam 
special groups of peoples. Ceitain special piivlMges have to be shown 
to and cei tain unusual benefits have to be piovided for them foi a 
stipulated peiiod of time. These privileged groups of peoples are 
mentioned in the constitution as scliedulcd castes and scheduled 
ttibes. Only thicc decades ago life latter wcie usually called 
‘animists’. It was Prof. J. H. Hutton who advocated that the leh- 
gions of the primitive peoples should be called ‘tribal religions’ rathei 
than ‘animism’. Di. Majnmdar has said that, “animism is a 
typical trail of primitive icligions”. But he has claiificd his position 
by pointing out that “it is not true that pitmitivc man only caters to 
a constellation of malevolent spiiits’’. Accoidmg to him ‘a oicator’ 
always finds a place in every primitive tribe and “this benevolent 
divinity does not live on human mmistiation as do the host of evil 
spirits...” H 558 . 406). 

It is well known that on the basis of the wealth of the ethno- 
giapliic matetial which was before Dr, Hutton he came to the 
conclusion that “the tribal religions, ...4 represent, as it weie, surplus 
material not yet built into the temple of Hinduism” (1951 : 233). 
Veiricr Elwin is also kno^n to have once felt that if there was likeli- 
hood'Of“sqmer material or social advantage” the tribal peoples were 
willing to worship a few more ■gods. Perhaps that is why ho thought 
that the distinction between tribal religions and Hinduism or “the 
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pievioiis classiiication into animism and Hinduism is (was) meaning- - 
less’' Ghiuyc also had ones opined that the most appropiiate 
^nonicnclatiiie foi the Indian tribal peoples was not ‘afinnists’ oi 
‘abotiginals’, but ‘backvvaid Hindus’. As a student of contact nieta- 
inoi pilosis Prof. Majunidar was not unwarc of the changing patterns 
of the tribal religions. His veiy intimate studies of the tribes and' 
castes of the Uttai Piadesh, both fiom the .socio-ciiltiual and the 
anthropomctiic-scrological angles had made him a very keen judge of 
the phenomena under consideration. He accepted that the tubal people 
had “a piiesthood conipatab?c to that fQimd among’the lower stiata 
of the HincUi society” and “then religious life can (could) hatdly be 
distinguished fiom that obtained among the lowei castes” But he 
was cautious in his appioach. He was not ready to call them ‘back- 
waid Hindus ’ According to him "the tubal lejigions icpiesent today 
‘inaiginal leligions’ a no-man’s land between magic and icligion, 
between pseudo-science and science” (1958 . 406) His views seem to ■ 
he nioic akin to those of Hutton rathei than those of Elwiii or 
Ghiiryc. 

As a tiuc student of acciilluiation he knew that in thcli contact 
with the tiibiil folk the Hindus woic also likely to ‘‘be affected by the 
tbimcr, though a much lesser degice. He has not quoted Radba- 
kiishnan anywheic but we me siiic he was awaic of hi.s famous 
statement that “Hinduism absoibs everything that enters into it, 
magic or animism, and raises it to a higher level” (1954 : 46). It was, 
obviously, Piof. Majuindai’s wide field experience and his keen 
empirical obseivation that backed his observation that “the Hindu 
has no objection to include in his raulti god pantheon a few tubal 
gods”. Radhakrishnan will explain this phenomenon thus Hinduism 
is a movement, not a position; a piocess not a lesult; a growing 
tradition, not a fixed revelation” (1954 : 129). A Majunidai would' 
usually be quiet on these points. But ho was aware of the fact that 
contact had not been always beneficial to the tribal peoples. Often 
“the result has proved to be disastious, a decay of religjon has set in”, 
because the tribal people may not learn much about ti«e Hinduism- 
Of Clinstiaiuty. 
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CHANGING CHANNELS OF CULTURAL TRANSMISSION 
TN INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

McKim Mai licit 

Wc see the civilization of India changing before our eyes from > 
a iich old cnitiiral mansion of many levels and vaued styles into a 
moic uniform structure comprising a few levels of standard design. 
One way of understanding this ongoing tiansfoimation may be' to* 
examine it in i elation to changes m channels of cultural trans" 
mission^. 

Networks, Centers, Levels, and Specialists 

India’s indigenous channels of cultural tiansmission formed • 
vciy wide and complex networks of many kinds. They connected 
each small rural community with multiple centcis of many types — 
market towns, seats of different political powers, shrines of diverse 
deities, educational centers, and so foith Each indigenous center 
of Indian civilization was at once distinctive and ctiltuially heteio-- 
gencous. The area of influence of each center was also likely to 
overlap broadly with the hmlerlaiids of other centers. Such an organi- 
zation of networks and centers intci related many ten itoiial subscul-- 
tiircs (Cohn and Mauiot, 1958). Articulating these networks were 
cultural specialists (Singer, 195^-29-30), serving as “lunge gioups” 
(Redfiold, 1956 : 43-44) oi cultural “brokeis” (Wolf, 1956 : 1075-76), 
There were legions of intermediaries in the networks of Indian civi- 
lization, and thus was little need for direct communication between 
cultural levels. Such a tangled web of indirect and specialized con- 
tacts seems to have favoicd an elaboiate cultural stiatilication and 
to have conserved and promoted culluial variety (Cohn and Maiiiott, 
1958). 

The cultural stratification refeiied to here as characteristic of 
past Indian civilization may be defined as a series of broadly coin- 
cident distinctions between the more authoritative or widespread cul- 
tural traditions, or those which were cultivated by persons of higher ' 
standing, oi maintained thiough literary and especially Sanskrit 
media, on the one hand ; and the popular or local cultural traditions, 
or those cairied on by persons of lower standing, or those existing 
onl^ in vernacular media, or without literary, on the' other Mind. 
Redfield and Singer (1954) have dealt wilh the extremes of this stia- 
tification as a contrast between a "grefit tradition’* and “little tradi- 
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lions”, Jn actuality, one may always have confronted a moic subtly 
graduated seiics of lelatively gicatei or lesser, moje oi less 
aullioiitativc, mote oi less wide spread levels (Siimvas, 1952 : 212-18, 
Siiigci,' 1555, 1958). 

That culliual stiatilication and vaiicty wctc pciinittcd and 
pionwled by the old nclwoiks of communications is shown by scvcial 
recent studies of culuual tiansmission. V. Raglmvan (1958) lists a 
large number of media of “popular leligious msliuction” which loi 
ccntmics transmitted the messages of the gi eater Indian tiaditions 
to unletteied iHidianccs. Among these^media weic recitation of fixed 
pull texts, story telling, singing, diama, and so foith, each medium 
having its own specialists, often of scvcial kinds To Raghavan’s 
list of tuiditional media, William McCoimack (1958) adds the peifor- 
mance of sacraments of the mdividuars life cycle and the holding of 
fairs , these media wl’ie significant foi followcis of the Vuasaiva 
OI Lw^ayat icligion and undoubtedly have had im()oi lance every- 
wlicic in Indian civili/auion. Shah and ShiolV (1958) fmlhei show 
lunv a caste of genealogists m ChijauU woilccd to connect then earthly 
patioiis who wcio not always of the high castes, with ancient, mytlii" 
cal, 01 even cosmogonic traditions of the piostigious past. 

Within a single medium, such as the continuing epic drama, 
one can see how chains of specialists opcuUcd to tiansinit cuitural 
mateiials fiom higher to lower levels. Notvm Hein’s dcsciiption of 
the Ram Lila (1958) exemplifies the complexity of this pioccss. 
Following puestly ceremonies, the biogtaphy of Ram is cantillated 
by a specialist, who leads fiom a Auuous scvcntccnlh-ccnlury poetic 
text composed in the vcuiaculai of a ncighbouiing region. This text 
is itself an adaptation and icwoiking of an ancient, very widely 
reveled Sanskul prototype But even the seventeen Ih-ccntmy text 
is not easily iindcistood by modern audience, and not all pails arc of 
rntciest ; yet it is sacred, and must he lead m its cntiicty. Actors fill 
this gap, dramatizing the more popular passages while the cantillatioii 
continues, but putting these passages into succinct modern speech, 
accompanied by music and gesture, on the stages provided by local 
' houses and temples. Materials of the Hindu great tindition arc and 
were thus conveyed, altered flist to regional, then to parochial and 
nonliteralc forms, by a series of intervening specialists. The trans- 
mission of cultural materials thiough such an old-style nctwoik, 
whether downward as in this complex dramatic movement or upward 
(Marriott, I9S5 ; 197-99), typically involved several translations and 
itheicfore tended to pi eserve cultural variety at each level. 
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Viillflge Stniclnre -as a Nonimitative Order 

'Ihc old stiucture of Indian, lural society was also in several 
ways inimical to the tiansmission of ciiltuial materials . to a* suipns- 
'mg dcgiee, the old Indian village’s social oidcr was a nonimitative 
Older. A case m point is the finding, by John Gumpciz, of six dis- 
tinguishable dialects in a single Noith Indian village of aboiih five 
thousand pel sons. Although one of these dialects is identifiable as 
. the ‘^standard, prestige dialect” of the aiea, five large segments of the 
village population do not mutate tins model. Instead, they picserve 
iionstandaid dialects peculiai #10 then lespective castes, kin i\nd 
neighbourhood groupings, oi conservative outlook. Lack of contact' 
among spcakcis of these different dialects cannot explain most of the 
diffoiences, foi villagers who speak differently aie often engaged in the 
same tasks and otheiwise meet fiequently. only friendships 

among villageis of equal status seem to picsent effective channels 
for ciiltuuil transmission across dialect boiindaiics within the village 
(Gumpei?', 1958). Reasons foi the conscivation ol such hngiustic 
divcisUy must lathci be sought 111 the social structure of the com- 
luunily: occupants of diffcicnt or lower statuses— menibcis of sepai ate 
gioiips 01 pci sons standing at the lower end of a ranked relation- 
ship, as cmploycc-cmpioyci, for example— seem not to icgaid any 
liigher or mote staiidaid dialect as a model appropiiate fot them to 
emulate. 

One hcic senses a positive valuation of knowing one’s lefeience 
groxtp and keeping to U, Maitm Oraons, in his iccent lepoit on 
cultinal change among the Santals of southeni Bihai (1959), notes 
the reluctance of ceitam tribesmen overtly to adopt highci Hindu 
ways. He explains that emulation of Hindu ways would conflict 
with tlic demands of tribal soUdauty, which dictate a maintenance 
of distinctive ethnic featiiies. Such social coiisideiations siuely al*i )0 
limit cultiiial tiansfci among the Hindu castes^ 

Piobably of gieat effect, too, m discouraging mutation weie 
certain aspects of village caste hierai clues, Caste lanking in existing 
villages of old style seems geiieially to depend on gestmeS showing 
actual litiial dominance or subordination in relation to other local 
‘ castes. For most castes, rank is not much affected by customary at- 
tributes as such The ancient, four-fold classification of vor/m— fhc 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Siidia ways of life— leprcsenls for 
villagers not so much a classification of castc*ianks as a set of altei- 
native interactional stiatcgics emphasizing use of ritual bnowle*dge, 
, power, wealth or service, respectively.^ X caste may rise or fall many 
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Steps of rank; by use of any one of these four stialcgics. Generally 
il has littjc local incentive to imitate , the idea! way of life of any 
.yarna ptjjcr than that of its own identification (Marriott, 1959). 
Tluis the inajouly of the meat-eating, liqiioi-diinlcmg Kodagiis ai . 
Cooig can gain iccognition as an exalted Ksatriya-Iikc caste mcicly 
by employing Biahmans and othei castes and by sUcssing Ihcii own 
landed power ; they have no need themselves to emulate Biahman 
vcgelaiianism, toctotalism, and so forth {Srimvas, 1952 ; 32-34, 227). 

FurUieimote, even when a highct caste’s way of life was emula- 
ted or exaggerated by a lowci caste, as- sometimes happened with the 
•same or. related vor/ins, it was usually the way of life of the local' 
high caste which was taken as the model, not the dishint classical, 
ideal. Thus a Distiller caste m the icmotc village studied by F. G. 
Bailey, wishing to identify itself with a Brahman like standing in the 
community, does not feel obliged to give up eating nnilton', foi the 
local Biahmans themselves cat mutton ; the Distillcis meicly demand 
Ihcii mutton on the hoof and do their own buichcrmg tomsuie 
purity (Bailey, 1957 . 188-89). This example lecalls once more bow 
culUual vmiciy and an elaborate cultuial stratiiication have been 
genoially favored in Indian civilization by the many inlermcdiuiics 
who have stood astiide tlic tangled web of tiaclitional communication 
channels. 

Ciijingiiig Coiun]i>iiication.s : Two Phases 

The changes which have oveitakcn Tntliun civilization during 
recent times may be compared m their cITccts with several centuries 
of momentous events in the histoiy of Eiuopean civilization —the 
Protestant Rcform'Uioii and the Renaissance, the development of 
printing, the establishment of pailiamcntaiy govcinmenls, tlic lisc of 
nationalism, the beginnings of mass education and the mass media, 
and so forth. A. paitly parallel seiics of events began in India din- 
ing the last century of Ihc Biitish pciiod, was greatly accclciafcd 
duting the past geneiation, and has been moving towauls a climax 
since independence 

Sucfi changes have had gieat consciiiicnces for India's channels 
of cultural transmission. A few of the larger centers of civili/ation 
hayc been stiengthcncd m their inflHcnco through growth of liieirown 
populations, and through the mcliopolitan concentration of indus- 
trial, financial, and political control. Central strength and govcin- 
mcitt patronage have diminished the importance of Die many small 
civiljzational centers, and liayo introduced (he possibility of deve- 
loping a more aiithoritativc central version of the national civili/a- 
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tiou. At the same time, the new means of quick and laigc-scale 
communication have been setting up moie dnect contacts between 
civilizational centies and imal masses, obviating an elaborate corps of 
inteimediaiy specialists and cutting thiough many previous i^ers of 
cultural stratification. Where doziens of tenders and actors once 
played a local veision of the epic drama of Ram in each of hundreds 
of provincial towns, a movie on the same theme now issues stiaijght 
fiom Bombay or Madias (cf. McCoimack, 1958 : 334^35, Smgei, 
•1958 : 357-59) 

These alteiations in the channels of commimication appear to 
be having large effects upon the»content and organizaticm of Indian 
civilization » Two phases of change ma^ be distinguished specula- 
tively the fiist affects mainly the little tiaditions, lelatmg them more 
immediately with gieatef levels of tiadit/on, often leplacmg parts of 
their content with boriowings of a more Sanskntic sort ; the second 
affects both gieater and lesser traditions, as tlie higher levels are 
themselves subjected to choice and reduction. 

The fiist phase of change is characteristic of the lalei nineteenth 
centuiy, although similar tendencies weic to be seen in medieval 
devotional movements and still continue today. In this phase, indi- 
rect, specialist-mediated communication fiom high to low levels of 
culture IS supplemented by more direct communication on a larger 
scale. Such communication may have been assisted occasionally in 
the past by vigorous oral piopaganda, but now is facilitated by print- 
ing, lapid transpoitation, and other devices of the new technology. 
The movement of people and Ideas is hastened and intensified both 
along existing channels m education, pilgi image, and politics, and 
along new, shorter, moie immediate routes. 

This first phase of change is an eia of big books, and of increa- 
sed popular contact with the great books of ancient and medieval 
Hinduism. This is the juncture at which the oial texts of the Vedas 
weie fust icduced to wiiting. It is the tune when epic, philosophic, 
and ritual texts woic fiist fully published iii extensive editions. This 
fiist phase thus also initiates the decline of the older oial media, in- 
cluding both the techniques of Vcdic memoiization and the many 
styles of oial intcipietation Walking libiaiies begin to be icplaced 
by stationeiy ones (cf, Ghurye, 1950 : 1-22). 

In the second phase, chaiactenstic of the twentieth cciituiy ^hd 
acutely cUaiacterhtic of the years since 1947, there arises a national 
demand foi authoritative cultural knowledge. The need to possess* 
a common national culture begins to dissolve the old eultuial strati- 
fication, In this phase there is necessarily a condensation, andi 
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selection of small p.utb out of the vast coipiis of classical liadition 
foi mass disscnimalion. Solcclioii foi' m<iss pai ticipalion mcaus that 
the moie^csotciic elements tend to be neglected while othci moie 
readily jnlclligiblc and accossdsle, it less sacied, elements are bi ought 
to tlic foie as lepicsenlativc of the tiansfoimed gieat tuidition of the 
civilisation. If the lust phase is an age of huge books, this second 
phase IS an age of pamphlets. 

Phases of Change in a CIviliAatioiial Center 

One can icadily peiccivc the impact of these altciations of ciil- 
tiual channels in one of the great cenyns of Hindu pilgi image. The 
sacied city of Gaya may scivc as an example, thiongh the icceni 
repoit by L. P. Vidyaithi (1961) Poi moio than a milUmnium, Gaya 
in Bihai had been celebiatcd m Sanskiit myths and manuals as one of 
the foiemosl places foi obsciving shnuidha, the Biahmamc lilual for 
the worship and paollicalion of the spiiits of dcpaitcd ancesto'is. Even 
by primitive means of transpot talion and uiulci conditions of political 
insecurity, probably close to twenty thousand pilgrims had come ann- 
ually to Gaya during the closing years of the oightcciUh century. Iku 
Hindus in the moic distant corneis of India, a pilgrimage to Gaya in 
each generation had been a mark of cultural aristocracy. 

The advent of the Pax Btitannica rapidly raised the annual 
volume of pilgrims to one lumdicd thousand poisons ; later, the es- 
tablishment of a majoi lailway junction at Gaya helped to laisc the 
niimbci to thicc luiiuhcd tiuisaiul persons per year by the eiuly twen- 
tieth centiiiy. Lavish piivnlc donatian.s to the licjcdilajy Jiigh priests 
of Gaya had nouiishcdan claboiatc local strutilieation of sacicd speci- 
alists, shrines, and theology. But since the Gaya pilgrimage had 
grown to be a jirominent nalioiuil insituation, government patronage 
and coutiol had become viitual necessities. Piicsts, pilgiims, and 
hostels were now licensed and regulated. The claims of foi mcriy 
subordinate specialists wctc lecogmscd by comts of law. The wealthy 
pilgrims’ lengthy original tour to foi ly five shiinesin holy Gaya was 
reduced foi the masses of impecunious visitots to a peicmptoiy call 
at a meie tlfl'ee or four architecturally notable points. National monu- 
ments, state parks, and the building of international associations have 
now begun to rise over the ruins of the sacied ground, while the 
volume of pilgrimage has declined sharpy, a victim of secularism and 
■economic leveling. The great-traditional complex at Gaya thus gained 
at first a new and more direct relationship with a massive clientele, 
hut §ias itself then radically transformed by forces inhcient in its new 
netwprk of communications. 
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^Change at the Village Level ; Caste Cultures and Mobility ‘ i 

Recent field studies focussed on religious changes among certain 
low Hindu castes may seive to illustiate the distinction between the 
• two phases as observed at the village level. Bernard Cohn (1955, 1958)’ 
shows how the Cainars of one village expicsscd their ambitions during 
the nineteenth centuiy and until recent times through the Siva Narayani 
devotional sect, medieval in origin. The sect stresses the direcriela- 
tion of the woishippei with certain sacred Sanskutic texts and in its 
lites imitates Biahmanical rituals. Ambitious Camais weie also seek- 
ing to make their family customs conform more closely^vith what they 
considcicd to be model features of the high caste Hindu family, ignor- 
ing an opposke trend among families of the dominant and high-ranking 
Thakurs in their own village. A second phase of change has begun 
to emerge only since independence with the extension of political sufF- 
lage: the new religious focus is not on aiiciwt models (texts and 
1 duals) but on the person of a Camai saint, Rai Das, and on legends 
of his personal virtues and spiritual achievements, Whereas the earlier 
phase of change was Sanskritic in character and concerned with fuller 
adoption of the prestigious and esoteric content of high Hinduism, the 
second phase is popular, exoteric, gieatly simplified, and politically 
oriented to participation in the mass society, 

A paiallel development may be seen in the changing religion of 
gioiip of Sweepers studied in another village by Pauhne Mahar 
(1960). What may be identified as the first oi Sanskutic phase was 
‘begun for these Sweepers by missionaries of the Aiya Sanmj move- 
ment of the late nineteenth centuiy. This movement advocated a 
direct return to the original Vcdic texts and ways of worship, and a 
rejection by the group of intervening levels of cultiue and specializa- 
tion. The second phase, inspired at first by the independence move- 
ment and led by urban leaders, reinterprets the earlier cult to favour 
individual effort, education, thrift, and service to the nation. 

Difficulties arc sometimes met in trying to distinguish these two 
phases of change chronologically, for the two may occur together* 
The situation depicted by Cohn (1955,1958) is by nd means rare. 
Here, members of a low caste were occupied with emxilating wha't they 
perceived as a high-caste model while members of the local high castes 
were themselves abandoning that model and looking towards a^new 
national culture. Occasionally a single group will show both tenden- 
cies simultaneously, or a single institution will seem to show two * 
^directions of change (e, g. Mandclbaiim, 1948 : 137-39, and 195^ : 244 
-45 , Gough, 1958 : 476). A distinction between the two* phases may 
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novel llieless be made analytically if attention is given to diH'cicnces-ol 
reference and content 111 the emulatoiy process And generally, the 
first phase has piobably picccdcd (he secoiicl. 

The foicgoing instances eonccining the ambitioiih of contenipo- 
lary low-caste gioups imply that thcic aic modest rcgiiliuilies in 
changing types of social mobility It has been pointed out above 
that bcfoie the occiiricnce of the changes iindci discussion caste mobi- 
lity in villages was achieved moic by dominance in iitual inlciaclion 
than by imitation of highei ways of life , when loftier models of cus- 
tomary behayiot vvcie chosen, these wcic usually the uctiial usages of 
higher castes in the same village. 

Changes in methods of mobility appear to paiallcfthe phases of 
general civilizational change. Under the conditions of the first phase, 
low castes typically attempt to impiovc their standings by altciing 
then customs to lesc'nible the ideal ways of life of the caste or thcoic- 
tically higlier iwiifl with whom they claim identity. This is that naive, 
direct, literal approach to upwnid mobility which M, N. Siinivas has 
called “Sanskritization” (1952 : 30). While the ptoblem of mobility 
has undoubtedly been approached in tills maniioi by cctlain nmbittotis 
ca.stes even m cavliei times, iinivcisal preicqiiisites of such an uppioaeh 
would seem to include a woikablc knowledge of the great tiadiliomil 
ideals of the upper castes and a vivid sense of the icality of a wider 
spheio of social rcfeiencc than the village (Man lott, 1959). A wide 
sphere of social icfeicnce does come cicaily into view for many castes 
in the latei nineteenth century, as suggested by the parallel develop- 
ment of Sankntization and Westernization (Snmvas, 1956), Siinivas 
points Out, howcvci, that Sanskiitization as a technique of mobility 
IS oldci than Wcstei nizaiioii and that the social strucuual conditions 
of Its cailier occurience aic unknown. Eailicr instances of Sanskiitic 
emulation thus need to be re-examined : the present analysis leads to 
the hypotheses that such oldei instances will prove to involve castes 
having a bioad social or political stance and an unusually close cont- 
act with representative of liigher ciiltiiial levels, owing cither to llicir 
possession orpiedominant power over a laige aiea, oi to othei special 
circumstances, 

• Finally, the Sanskulic fashion of attempting upwaid mobility 
seems to be superceded, as in the examples cited, by a second, modern 
.phase, in which the ciileria of rank and the models of high caste 
conduct are radically altered, Ovcit ritual dominance and the ideals 
of vama aie^both lejcdcd in favour of newly drawn, univctsal stmv 
dardsof economic and intellecfual achievement. 
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^Consequences for Cultural Content 

The fiist shape of change dcsciibcd above may be regarded as . 
.a. continuation of tendencies alieady inherent in Indian civilization, Ab 
fiist theie need be no aiteiation in the ciiltiuaJ content of the gicater 
.levels of tradition. The basis for a btoacl cultural consciousness has 
I been in existence for many centuries (Rcdfield and Singer, 1954 : 
68-70), but participation iii the liighei levels of cultuie was not pre- 
viously accessible to many. Aided by punting techniques, increased 
litciacy, and better means of tianspoitation, higher levels of Indian 
cultuie aie bi ought within easier i each c^f favoiably placed lopal 
gioups throughout the society. A bioader field of social, as distin-' 
guished fiom cultiual, rcfeience comes into existence for more villa- 
gers, while the cultuial contents of that field aie still lepiesented for 
’most persons by great traditional mateiials, specially the widespiead 
San skn tic culture box ne by Brahman castes and othei high castes 
among the ‘‘twice-born” varnas. Regional and local variants tend 
to be bypassed, as do many of the intcimediaiy cultiual specialists. 
-But the contents of highci cultuial levels lemaiii essentially unaltered 
while they aie impoitcd into the village scene more readily. 

The second phase of change, when masses of people come to be 
directly involved, sees the appearance of greatei consequences for 
Indian Civilization , a siandaid authoutativc version, limited in size 
and scope, must be selected out of the vast and vaiicd range of 
the ancient whole. School texUbooks must be lewiitten, symbols of 
national unification cieatcd, ways of lepiesenting the nation to the 
outside world established. Milton Singer has called this process 
’‘‘democratization” (1958 : 379). Where on an impoitant ceienionial 
occasion paits of all four Vedas would once have been recited, the 
time limils of a laige gatheiing now admit room for fiagments of but 
one one Veda or none. Wheie many types of mauiage and divorce 
weie noimally practiced in luial aieas, a single naiiow code of law 
mow tends to be imposed on all (Kaivc, n d. • 211-13). While 
singers and story tellers used once to tiavel slowly aciess the land, 
bringing high art to each locality m the varied styles of a wide* area, 
many talented perfoimeis now look to the radio for an audience and 
,a living, and tlieicby submit then ait to a competitive process of 
selection, condensation, and standaidization. The ladio oi the ihass 
meeting many communicate cultural material more rapidly to a laige , 
audience, but the sum and vaucty of the inatcrial communicated by 

dliem aie likely to be less, , • * 

* ^ 

So also with pilgrimages, The people of each small community 
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once maintained pci soiial, pedestrian tics with a unkiue senes of 
dozens of legional shiines , now the pi cstigious grand pilgi image is. 
accomplished by puichasiiig a railioad ticket for one of the “slaiulard 
loiind touis” encompassing a laigc pail of the whole nation (Ccnliali 
Railway, 1955), The mileage ol each pilgi ini’s tiavcls may be as 
gicat as befoic, but all paths ate now naiiowcd to exclude those 
himdieds' of oiice-cinjiicnt sacied pJacas which al'c not convcmcntly 
close to the main lailioad lines, A map of the Indhm railionds may 
thus become a better guide to the sacied geography of the cmcigmg 
India than any painstaking icscaich into the epic w'andcrings of Ram 
and the Piindavas 

Conclusions 

Whether one plots laihoads and pilgi images, the dissemination 
of books, the movcirent of pcisoimel and ideas Ihiough the modern 
.educational system, the oigani/atioii of govcinmeiu and elei tions, oi 
the influence of ladio bioadcasling, one discovcis channels ot cul- 
tuial liansmissioii whose ladical oi pyramidal form contuisls siuikly 
with the tangled iicUvoiks of medieval Indian civili/iilion. nomi- 
nating the new channels arc a few metropolitan ccnucs, neaily identi- 
cal ciiJttii idly, having clcai and ,sopmatc juftsci lotions, Doimnating 
each uiban center are a few lelativciy cciUiali/cd institutions. 

The cmcigcnce of such a new pattern of communications brings 
with it a newly foimed Indian civilization. Two phases may bo dis- 
tinguished, In the first, communicatipn is inlensihed, otic way, fiom. 
higher to lowei levels of ciillui'c ; Sanskiilic models aie taken for 
duect eimilation, while intci mediate levels and specialists arc by- 
passed ; the contents of lesser traditions arc icpiaced by borrowings 
fiom above. In the second and succeeding pha,se, populai necd,s 
begin to woik changes in the contents and form of the highci cultutal 
levels themselves, selecting and condensing matciial suitable for mass, 
dissemination as part of a new democratic national culture, 
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NOTES 

1 Hevi&ecl vcision of the paper published in the Proceedings ol the 
l%i) Annual Spimg Meeting of the American EthnologicaJ Society- 

2, The old structure of lural society did not, of course, inhibit the trans* 
miibjon of cultural materials fiom village to village, or between urban and rural 
areas within the same caste oi lefercnce group This qualification, which was 
suggested to me by Pi of* Beinaid#S Cohn, is mcely illustrated m his own 
study of Camai communications (Cohn 1958)^ 



1‘UE cr-llbl’ CURRENTS OE CONTEMPORARY 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Di Rama Sluinkei SnvdsKivu 


A Biickground 

After tlic daik age and the decadence of Indian Philosophy in 
llie medieval times we have the lesiirgencc and lenaissanco in the 
modem India. The Indian 'philosophy, leligion and ciilUiie became 
stagnant and dead due to the Muslim and Biitish uilc fbi ccntuucs. 
We may picceivc two mam leasons toi the fall of Indian philosophy, 
/"irst/j', the British domination picccdcd by the Muslim itilc mined 
oiu cultine and civiliJalion. Political domination icsultcd into the 
mental slavciy of India. Thcoithodox Indians, on the one side. 
Cl eated walls of customs, i itcs, ecicinontcs and many social distinc- 
tions m oidei to picseivc then indigenous thought and life, Uccaiise 
of the insecuiity and attacks fiom the outside, they wanted to live in 
the closed walls of then icligion. They gicw moie conseivativc. They 
scinched and planned for sccuiity instead of taking bold adventures 
ill the lealms of thought. The dcsiic for preservation of the old and 
tiaditional philosophy was thcii rnstconconi. If any bold spirit did 
ever breathe the fiesh ah oi tiicd to come out, he was ostracised 
immediately. The Indian thinkcis rbcgaii simply to codify then 
philosophy and icligion. Theycicctcd walls of segregation, distin- 
ction and exclusiveness. They piefcircd closed walls to fiesh an. 
They adhered to ancient tiaditional philosophy and dosiicd sccuiity 
lathei than piogicss. They wanted to be .seciiie, closed and intc- 
giatcd. They weic afraid to go out and biealhe the fiesh air of the 
environment. If anyone tried to bicak up the walls, lie was luthlessly 
toitured. They became very narrow in outlook. Eveiyonc de.siied 
security to progress. In a closed society and religion the i lies, ccic- 
monics, custcfins and the like governed most. People became Jess 
introspective and the spirit within the temples was leduccd to a dead 
existence m the medieval age. Undcincath the walls lay the dead 
spirit of India. 

' The intelligentsia class began to imitate the West m fashion, 
culture, speech and thought. Tney neglected their indigenous philoso- 
phy, morals and ways of lil'o and imitated the West in all branches. 
They 3evotcCl their time to the European philosophy and literature* 
In orefer to gain high positions and set vice in the slave India, they 
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put thcix nerves in Hping the Eutopean and especially the Biitiblu The 
intelligentsia class did not contubute towards then indigenous philoso- 
phy and leligion, lather they desiied to engraft the West on tlie Indiaa 
I'h'oiight. Evidently this resulted in the downfall of Indian philosophy 
m those times. They became more devoted to the Western philosophy 
than to theii own They thought the Western philosophy to be 
supeiior to their own* 

Secondly, the Indians tiied to compensate their present infeuoii- 
ty by singing the gloiy of their past Vcdic and Upanisadic philosophy 
and culture They thought tha^ the Vedas and tiie Upaiiisads give to 
us the highest systems of philosophy and tKat tlien scope and exten- 
sion weie so wide that there can be no development of any new 
thought. Tile highest and the loftiest ideas weie contained in the 
senptures and all thoughts and knowledge aie contained m them 
How can any new thought emeige, when thcie is such a wide and 
extensive hteratuie in Indian thought The Indian thinLeis conceived 
that the Vedas and Upanisads aic the highest, the best and the widest 
in the realms of philosophy. It is so vast that there is absolutely no 
scope lor the Indian philosophy to giovv in an independent line, Tiie 
medieval people looked to the past foi guidance. The attitude was 
i cgiesi VC lather than pi ogiessive. The medieval age began to tiace 
all scientific advances, like aeioplane, bomb, cais, etc., fiom the 
Vedas They conceived that all kinds and blanches of knowledge viz,, 
economics, politics, physics, chemistiy, cngineciing, mathematics, etc., 
are contained in the Vedas • 

The lenaissance of Hiiiduibm staitcd with the poweifirl thinker, 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. He was a great patiiot, social lefoimer, and 
political worker. He abolished many extianeous elements fiom 
Hinduism. The evils of Satipiatha, child maiiiage, imtouchability, 
casteism, superstition and othei ceiemonies weie lemoved by him. 
He founded the Brahmosamaj. He stood foi the open, dynamic and 
pi ogiessive religion Foi Brahmosamaj, eveiyone is capable of God 
realisation. Its religion and philosophy conceive the leality of impel- 
sonal Biahman and thercfoie, it has vciy few leligious 'pefoimances. 
But the Brahmosamaj movement influenced only Bengal most and it 
could have no hold on the mind of India as a whole. 

The Chief Ciirreuits of Contemporary Indian Philosophy ♦ 

The present ago is the age of renaissance. We are passing 
through llie days of intense change and'^growth. The renaissance 
not only means the revival of the past but it also conveys the^^volu- 
tion of new thouglits and systems #of philosophy. T)ie past lives in i 
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the piesciit ami thcic is the levival of Ihc pasthciitagc lJut the 
content unci icxtuic of philosophy (hll'cr widely. The inodcin age 
has evolved divcigent and cnictgcnl piinciplea, but Us dcvclopiucnt is 
Lhcnalmal and contiiiiioiis giowlh and manirestalion of the ancient 
timhs. The modcinisls have new conligiiiation of the essential tiiilhs 
of the past, and they also discard the many accepted piinciples of the 
past, which in coiiisc of ages, wcic thought lobe untiiith, unreal 
anddioss. The new philosophy is not cngiafted on the past but - 
enieiges out of it The modem Indian philosophy has in Us growth, 
synthesis and' evolution of the piinciples, ilowciing of the new con- 
* cepts, morals and outlook? Wheieas the basic values weic in ciude 
foiin, the modem Indian thought cicalcs and manifests new values 
It gives new impoitaiice and significance to the ancient tiuths. It 
assimilates new values. It changes the foim and tcxliiic of the 
mateiials of the past. It opens the ancient tuUhs. It is also im- 
possible to establish the old truths without cflecting suitable 
changes in ordci to adapt them to modem conditions of scientific 
advancement, Western cnviiomncnt and social cvolulion. Hence 
inevitable and neccssaiy changes are made in the past to suit the 
picscnt. While the contcmpoiaiy Iiulian philosophy is a native 
giowlli, it has ceitain basic leatuics. The chief cm rents of contem- 
ipoiaiy Indian philosophy may be elucidated m the following points : 

1. Positive attitude towards the woild. 

2. Cosmic and spiiilualistic outlook. 

3. Integial and synthetic view." 

4. Reconciliation of theism and absolutism. 

5. Monotheism oi monism of Spirit and Mattci. 

6. Evolution of Supciman oi Gonstic Ueing 

7. The new approaches to salvation. 

8. Dynami.sm, openness and catholicity. 

9. Humanistic tendencies. 

3 . Positive attitude towards the World : 

The basic feature of the ancient Induin philosopliy has been 
spiritual and individualistic in outlook. It docs not conceive the 
woild as Divine. The universe is cUhci consideied to be malcual oi 
. illusory and, thcicfoic, not a lit abode foi the individual self. The 
spiut of ancient Indian philosophy is ascetic. Ii lays much stress on 
' the renunciation of the woild. 

^he modern thinkers conceive that the world is ical and spiri- 
tual. _ God lias cieated it out of His own existence. They discaid 
t the negative attitude to the world-and also asceticism. It was Swami 
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Vivekananda who fitst of all emphasised the positive aspect of the 
woild and ]a;d much shess on the lealistic and practical teaching of 
Sankara^^arya. The positive approach to the woild i caches to its 
zenith ill the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, who pieferied»seivice 
to salvation, action to nicie teaching and a way of iighteous life to 
the ascetic escape fiom duties and refuge in the foiests. The model n 
tliinkcis refute the illusoimcss and the imicality of the world advo- 
cated by the Advaitins. They develop the philosophy of humanism, 
•biead-laboui, equality, biotheihood, woild-economy and wotld- 
government. The woild is not evil and selTiealisation is not a 
state of loneliness of the self, ^oi is it a condition of freedom and 
escape fiom ,the woild* Foi the modern thiiikeis, self-realisation, 
IS not possible by the dissociation of self with the universe. When 
one IS dissociated fiom the world, one leads a life of passivity, 
indolence and narrowness. Then there is no hope for the salvation 
of mankind. If theie is any spiritual evolution of man, it is a state 
of higher life with gieatei poweis of consciousness and omnipotence 
When the individual self attains perfection, he transfoinis the world 
and changes its very structuie. His life is a dedication to the service 
of humanity. 

2. Cosmic and Spiritualistic outlook : 

The thinkers to-day take the cosmic view of things. As against 
the individualistic chaiacter of the past, we have conviction m the 
cosmic evolution and salvation. An individual self can not attain 
libel ation until the entiie huma«ity lealises it. The ancient systems 
of Sankhyayoga, Nyaya, Mnnamsa and Sankar conceived that the 
salvation of an individual is not possible m an impel feet environ- 
ment of fallen selves kept in bondage and ignorance The modem 
Indian thinkeis conceive that the salvation of an individual is possi- 
ble only when theie is a spnitual environment. If tlie environment 
IS evil, ignoiant and base, theie can never be any peifectioii of the 
individual self. The self cannot attain perfection m an imperfect 
eiiviionment. Unless the natme is Divine, no peifectjon of the 
individual self is possible. Hence it is conceived that tRe ascents of 
the individual self and the world go together. If natiue is not suffi- 
ciently evolved, it cannot manifest, lefiiie and peifect the indivi- 
dual selves. Again, when the individual selves realise peifection, th6y 
disperse ihcir force and consciousness and illumine the fallen selves. 
For Sii Auiobindo and Radhakiishnan, salvation is only possible 
when the woild becomes spiritual. So long the lower piakiti is 
not transmuted into the Paul prakfli, there can never be tlJe salv< 5 tion 
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of man Coiiveiscly, vvhcncvct Ihcic is (he ascent of the individual 
to tlie gicaler powcis of consciousness and omnipotence, tlic woikl is 
uplifted and spiiiliiahscd. When an individual self attains pcifection, 
he tnuisfoims the woild, and changes its voiy sliuctuic The saiva- 
tion of the individual is not possible till the eiiliic mankind evolves 
to a high spii iliia) stage. Hence it is evident that the cosmic salva- 
tion or the icalisation of God by (he cntiic connmmity of man must 
take place. The individual realises salvation with olhei selves that 
aic in bondage today. The modem Indian philosophy is cosmic m' 
outlook as against the individualislic outlook of the past, Tl denies 
the view that the individual self icma'lns always individual. With the 
incieasc of spiiitual powcis, the self becomes imlimitcd m extension. 
It becomes infinite. Theiefoic it is veiy logical to suppose that the 
salvation foi the individual self lies in the union with the Cosmic 
Spirit VIZ., Saccidananda. 

3. Integral and Synthetic ' 

The modern Indian philosophy is integral and synthetic. It is .t 
synthesis of the East and the West because the modem Indian phi- 
losophy has giown up in the envnonment of the West. While us 
development lias been native to its soil, it has to glow m the climule 
of the Western civilisation and philosophy. Every modern philoso- 
pher of India has deep study of the Western philosophy, cultiiic 
and leligion. The man today cannot dissociate himself from the 
environment, and the West cnciiclcs us and deeply influences Indian 
thought. The gieal modem Indiiln thmkcis viz., Radhakrislinan, 
Rabindianath Tagoie, Vivekananda, Auiobmdo and K C. Bhatta- 
chaiya, had sound study of the Weslcin icligion and philosophy. 
These are synthetic pcisonahtics. The Western thoughts ate .so 
immensely imbibed in the minds of the Indian levivalists that they 
have neither narrowisiu nor orthodoxy with them The ancient 
Indian philosophers could not take the advantage of the diircrcnt 
systems of philosophy developed in other countries of the world. Due 
to the lack of communication and communion with foreign people 
theu' knowledge was nairow, seclusive, parochial and stagnant, The 
modem Indian philosophy is not narrow in its outlook. It conceives 
of cosmic salvation, world government, world brotherhood and 
world humanity. With the lack of the development of science in 
India, it was more introspective. The modern Indian thinkci has 
his roots in the past bid he also assimilates the modern Western 
thought ii) him. 

The contemporary Indian philosophy is very synthetic in out- 

r 
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look. It combines not *onIy the East and the West btit also the 
icahsm and idealism in intimate union. It is idealistic in the sense 
that all philosophers think that salvation is the ultimate end of 
hitman endeavour. It is humanistic and realistic also, because it* 
envisages the salvation of the entire community of man. Cosmic 
salvation is the ullunate destiny of mankind. It is synthetic not only 
of the past historical systems, but it also assimilates the philosophies 
of the leading think eis in the world, 

4 Reconciliation of theism and absolutism * 

The most lemaikable trand in modern Indian thought is found 
in the endeavoiu to leconcile both theism and absolutism, the 
peisonal Go'd and the impersonal Brahman have very nicely been 
adopted in then systems. The Brahman is impersonal, pure existence, 
being, tiuth, reality and consciousness. Bui God^is personal, creative, 
omnipotent, just, merciful, creatoi, manitainei and destroyer. God 
IS immanent in the world and is the Supreme Pei son. All modern 
thinkeis conceive and include both Ihepeisonai and impcisonal, 
dynamic and static, immanent and tiaiisccndent aspects of God in 
their systems of philosophy. 

We observe that Radhakrishnan, Rabindranath Tagore, Ram 
Krishna, Mahatma Gandhi and Su Auiobindo, all these thinkers 
conceive that the supreme Reality has double aspects, the cieative and 
the non-creative, the static and dynamic, transcendent and immanent, 
the impersonal and personal aspects of God. But these modern 
tlnnkers are moie inclined to prbpoiind the view that God is higher to 
Brahman. In His supreme existence, the Absolute is compiehciided, 
Theie is a tendency towaids belief in theism more than the absolutism 
of the past. But they swindle in their systems adjusting both 
the aspects of God, While the emphasis is on theism and the Supreme 
Person as the highest reality, theie aie passages which lead us to 
think that they aie absolutists. There is an attempt to reconcile 
Sankara and Ramanuja in all modem philosophcis. The philosophers 
namely, Tagoie, Gandhi and Sii Aurobindo conceive Saccidananda 
as the highest leality which include the impcisonal Brahman., But 
Vivekananda, Radhaknshnan, K. C. Bhattachaiya, adheie to the 
absolutism of Brahman. It is evident that all the modern thinkeis ^re 
doniinanlly thcistic and imperceptibly absolutistic. When we go into 
the details we And that m some systems, theism is inclusive of abso- 
lutism, and In few othcis the impersonal Brahman is more than the 
pjjrsonal God. Whether absolutism is dommant or th^sm m any 
•system, the truth is tlmt all modern Indian thinkeis try to reconcile 
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both absolutism and theism in then own systems of philosophy iiu a 
unique way. Foi Radhakrishnan and Vivckananda, lhahman is 
impersonal, absolute, tiansccndenl and uiuvci.sal consciousness. The 
forms 'of Biahman in the shape of Kfili, Kisiui and oilier gods vanish 
with the emergence of divine consciousness ni man. The samadlit' 
consciousness reveals that lirahman is the advaila consciousness. 
Radhakrishnan accepts the icality of both God and the Biaman. hoi 
him the Absolute is the pi ccosmic God. God is the Absolute fioin 
the cosmic point of view. God is the piojcctcd and creative aspect 
ot the Absolute He cicates the luiivei sc, guides, maintains and 
evolves il. But aftci the cq,sniic salvatfon, God has no purpose. God 
lapses into the Bialiman and cication is dissolved, Bijihman again 
manifests another cieative aspect, which ci calcs another type of uni- 
verse, unknown and inconceivable to the vvoild. Radhakiislinan has 
very ably leconciledo the duality of God and the Absolute m Jus syn- 
thetic and dynamic philosophy. All the model n Indian thiiikeis have 
ciideavouied to leconcile and constiuct a compichensive system of 
philosophy inclusive of God and the Absolute in their systems of 
philosophy, 

5. Monotheism or monism of Spirit and Mutter ’ 

The dominant featme of iccciit Indian philosophy is this that it. 
iias demolished the fiindaincntal dualism of Mattel and Spud. 
Modern Indian philosophy is essentially monotheistic and monistic. 
Matter IS Biahman, obseives the gicat Indian sage, Sii Ainobindo. 
Matter is the lowest maiiifcstalion-of God oi is God. Fiom the 
siipeilicial point of view the duality between Spirit and Mattel dis- 
appears when we conceive that the maiiifcstalion of the Spirit has 
diffcient grades. Spirit is God. It is the native oi explicit icality of 
God, whereas Matter is the implicit, latent and involved a.spcct of 
God. Thcic arc degrees of manifestation between Mattel and Spii n. 
We have between them the piinciplcs of life, soul, mind, higher mind, 
intiiUion, oveimind, supeiiiiind and othci divine giades of conscious- 
ness and reality fiom Supermind to Saccidanaiida Matter evolves 
into life, life into mmd, mind into higher grades of coiisciousi)c.s.s, and 
finally into the complete and explicit existence ofSpiiil m its full 
manifestation. The duality between Spirit and Mattel is only 
apparent. The modern thinkers do not endeavour to establish moms m 
by thinking the hierarchical giades of icality as unreal. The tuio 
monism is not devoid of all duality and manyncss. The realities in 
the universe belong to hierarchical grades. Those who dismiss matter 
life and mind as illusoiy or mere dreams have not the propci insight 
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into the nature of iea\ity. The lealities of the univcise are the 
levealed aspects oi modes of God. The manyness or modqs of God 
ate real. The leahties aie similar to God as well as dtfferent Theie 
is^ however^ unity m diversity. While all the realities ate made of 
the divine substance, they have different modes and degiccs of Divine 
expression. * 

6. Evolution of Supermen or Gnostic Beings : 

The nioderti Indian thinkers conceive the emergence of Supci- 
man oi Gnostic being m course of cosmic evolution. For them man 
IS not the highest product of cosmic evolution. The evolution of 
siipeunan oi gnostic beings isithc next higher emergence that has yet 
to take place. Man is not the highest, most perfect and ultimate end 
of cosmic evolution. The grades of consciousness and power, 
have yet to be embodied in some higher beings. Sii Aurobmdo 
and Dt Iqbal conceive that man wiil in course of time evolve into 
Supermen. The animal has evolved into man and the man is to 
be transfoimed into the Supexman Man is not the end of evolu-* 
lion. The cult of supermen is gaining belief today. Henri Bergson 
conceives that m course of evolution, many mystic beings will 
emcige and foi m a society. Su Auiobindo also conceives that the 
Supcimcn with grealei poweis of consciousness and will, must emerge 
in the woild soon. Oui mmd is limited, ignoiant, and erroneous. 
The intuition comes to ns momentarily and passes away. But in the 
Supcimen, the Supiamental consciousness will be the permanent 
consciousness m us. The spiritual and supramental giades of cons- 
ciousness aie much liighci thah the mental consciousness. The con- 
tinuous and ceaseless evolution of man will tiansfoim him into the 
spintual and supramental being, 

7, The new approaches to Salvation ’ 

The conception of salvation has taken altogelhei a different 
turn. The modem thinkers conceive that salvation IS the lebiith of 
the soul in the individual. The individual is so spiritually transformed, 
that he becomes spiritualised and divinised. To realise salvation is 
to be God or Krsna having divine body, life and mini Such gnostic 
beings have the highest pmveis of consciousness. The soul finds Us 
union with the consciouness of nature. Salvation does not mean today 
the cessation of rebirth oi freedom fiom the world of nature. Such 
supramentai beings take birth and lebirth in Older to purify the'world 
and make it divine. Salvation means the realisation in us of greater 
poweis of consciousness, omniscience and omnipotence. They yield 
more powers of consciousness and ceaselessly endeavour*for transform- 
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ing the cosmos. The icalised souls do not mcige into the universal 
Brahman in order to lose then uKlividiiality m it but get transformed 
into the divine life of Saccidanandu. The Supreme rcalusation has not 
yet been achieved to luinianity. Thcie aie, again, othei thinkers like 
Rabindip.nath Tagore, who think that salvation is the lealisation of- 
constant communion, picscncc and enjoyment of the inuniliccncc of 
•God. Salvation lies in bondage and not in ficcdom. Tagore wants 
to enjoy the vision of God. The realised man enjoys in play with 
Him. One hkes to enjoy sugar and not to become sugar Similtuly, 
the lealiscd individual tcccives the gicatcst happiness and blessedness 
in the puisuit of tiansforming the lowei material natiiic into the 
Divine Supcrnatuic. , '' 

The salvation of an individual lies not in fecdom, liberation or 
other woidly existence. It is not a stale of escape from the world, 
ft IS a condition of higher bnth, when man is icboin anew and takes 
a new supicmcntal liSi, body, consciousness and energy. The highest 
lealisation of universal consciousness, will, cneigy aiicl gnostic life is 
called salvation. 

TJiough tire conception of salvation vastly differs m modern 
Indian thinkers, yet they all conceive that this us a stage of higlicst 
realisation of the individual self which makes him omniscient and 
omnipotent. They establish constant communion with God and arc 
ever engaged in the spiiitualisatioii of the woitd. They aic immortal 
by then’ conduct and serve as example to others. Thus they bring 
about spiritual traiisformalion in nature. While for Rabindranath 
Tagore, salvation means the purified stale of the individual self in 
constant communion with God, for Mahatma Gandhi it is a slate of 
God realisation in which man is completely dedicated to the service 
of the woild, and for Sri Auiobindo, it is a spiritual rebirth into tire 
supramental. We observe that all modern Indian thinkers arc of the 
view that the perfected souls take higher births and serve as leaders of 
society in moral, ideal and sphitiial pursuits The supermen lake 
births and rebirths for the good of the world. They transform the 
world and ceaselessly spiritualise it. Sri Aurobindo conceives that 
the gnostic consciousness is all pervasive, It is connected with the 
earth consciousness, and thereby shapes and spiritualises the universe. 
The realised souls according to Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. S. M. Iqbal, do aottvp service to humanity 
and endeavour to lift up the-masses and make them sublime, ideal and 
spirituaK 
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18. D^Dflinism^ Openness and Catliolicity ; 

The motjem Indian philosophers are very liberal and dynamic 
•III outlook. They do not believe in credal or sectarian leJigion, and 
'•teach the gospel of uiiiveisal religion compiising tlie best of all 
leligions. Ranikiishna— Parmahansa, Tagore, Gandhi and Radha- 
-krishnan visualise the advent of a catholic religion, which is open 
dynamic, universal and all embracing. Thus Mahatma Gandhi says 
■“My religion is Hinduism which for me, is religion of humanity and 
jiicludes the best of all the lehgions known to me’’ (Contemporary 
Indian philosophy, 2nd Edition, p. 21), Ramkiishna Parmahansa 
emphatically says that all religions aie true and they all serve as 
* different patlnv,ays to the realisation of Goof. The same truth runs in 
the heart of alt icligions. There is essential unity m all religions and 
yet there is diveisity. While the lenuscent leaders have faith in the 
truth of all ichgions, they all hold, that one particular religion should 
not be engiafted on another religion. Each religion has its value and 
sei ves society in a particular manner. The solace and satisfaction 
can be deiived fiom religions only when it grows on indigenous lines. 
Thei e should be growth in all religions, which should flower inde- 
pendently on their own pattern. It will be haimful to leduce all 
1 chgions to a colourless form of one particular religion. 

In the histoiy of India, rt is for the first time that Swarai 
Vivekananda, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Mahatma Gandhi called on 
the Indian masses to break their narrowness and lead the life of 
religion based on theii religious experience. The modern Indian 
thinkers preach that the soul of a* religion is different from its body. 
The myths, castes, lites constitute the body of the religion which is 
perishable. The spirit of Indian religion is that of an open leligion 
based on the intuitive experiences of God. A religious man is a social 
leformer, a true Karmayogin like Raja Ram Mohm Roy and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

“5. Humanistic tendencies : 

The renaissance in India has given immense emphasis to the life 
on earth and well-being of society. They lay more stress upon the 
values of life and the lealisation through, social service, feeling of 
brotherhood and righteous action. We can realise our salvation only 
by performing our duties. The revival of the Gita’s teaching of 
selfless action, dedicated service and fight against evil, ignoradee, 
poverty and misery has resulted in the release of a large fund of 
irejigious energy for social work in the present times. 

The modern Indian thinkers are excessively traditional. *rhey 
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liavc thcii roots in the past and llicy haully deviate nnich fiom the- 
aticicflt systems. AH the tiulhs and valtic.s iiicidcated hy the conlcin- 
poraiy tliinkcis aic tiaccablc to one oi the othci systems. Heing csscii- 
tially synthetic in outlook, and given too much to inheiitancc, ihcic is 
hardly a system in modern [ndinn thought which caives out new paths 
and develops new channel of thought. This has led many scholars 
to, the view that there is no modern Indian philosopliy as such. These 
thinkers icrnstatc the ancient tiutlis and values and they can hardly be 
called creative philosophers. The philosophy of iccent lliinkcis is more 
or less a synthesis of dilTcicni systems. But thcie is undoubtedly the 
difieience in interpictations, systematistations and above all in the 
angles of synthesis which 'aic of uuincnsc value. Amongst the gicat' 
modern mystic thinkcis, Sir Amobmdo may be called as the most 
exalted thinker who has built up an integral advaitism. Thcic is the 
meeting of the East and the West in Su Auiobmdo's philosophy 
which also opens up new lines of thinking 

The basic elements of modern Indian thought aic contained in 
its positive outlook, cosmic view, intcgiahsm, icconciiiation of 
theism and absolulisin, monism of Spii it and Matter, cmcigcnco of 
gnostic beings or supciiticn, new appi ouches to salvation, dynamism, 
openness and humanism. These aie the chief chiuactciislics of 
modern Indian philosophy propounded by the pioucois of conlcmpo- 
lary Indian thought, The impact of the West, the scientific advance- 
ment and luinian values mould the mind of Iiuluiii icnaissancc 
thinkers. We also observe that Indian tenaissance movement is still 
in infancy. The modern Indian philosophy is yet to grow to maturity 
and if it has to regain its prestige today in the philsosophieal world, 
jt has to be cicativc, icvolutionaiy and piogiessive m the icalms of 
metaphysics and social philosophy. 
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THINKING ABOUT THE HINDU WAY OF LIFE"' 

Dr. A, Aiyappan 

Introdoction : 

I am a Hindu and when I talk of Hinduism and Indian faiths, 
allied to Hinduism, it is extremely 'difiicuU to avoid getting ethno- 
centric. I have some advantage over most other Indjans in an clfort « 
to look objectively at India ; this advantage I owe to my ttaiiiing in 
anthropology and to my familiatity with a wide langc of ftiiths fioin 
the simplest to t(ic most complex. Some of you may be curious 
about my own personal beliefs and convictions, so I had bettci con- 
fess that I have acquired them the hatd way, beginning as a lationa- 
list, and then tcdiscovering for myself, in a lay fashion, the profundity 
of Hindu leligious thought by personal contact with men and women 
near the souices of icligious light. The undci standing of one’s own 
religion is difficult for most of ns whether wc are of the cast or ob 
the west, Hindu or Chiistain or Moslem. The difficulty becomes 
almost insupci able when you are tiying to understand the faiths of 
odier people. Those of you who have tiled to translate poetry would' 
know veiy well how difficult it is to render a set of linguistic symbols 
correctly and intelligently into another language. To translate the 
religious thought of the Hindus i.s a difficult job, due to my own, 
inadequate religious expeiicnce, due to the difficulty of the language 
employed and Ihiidly to our clliiioccutiism, yours going again.st nunc 
in spite of our best efforts to counteract its influence. 

How Misunderstanding Arises : 

Misunderstanding tlnives when there are lacking two essentials 
of understanding, namely, sympathy and empathy. If this impedi- 
ment is added to the natural difficulty of understanding the religious 
experience of people with strange cultural background, the situation 
becomes intolerable to men of goodwill. India has been lucky in > 
having such gieat Eiuopcan and American admirers of her religion 
ahd culture as Max Muller, Romain Rolhmd, Bloomfield and 
Emerson, but a good number of the lessor fry have been quite unable 

, ♦ TextoSa talk delivered at Rochesler, New VoWrsla^^rduWji^tjiC 

Week Celebration at tl e Rochester University, The other speaker was ambassador 
Mr*O.L. Mehta. Rochester is the hfadquarters of the Kodak Company; alioiit a- 
third of the populatters of t/ic city is emplo)ed by this very big concern, 
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to imdei stand her. The most recent example I have come across is 
an American diplomat’s condemnation of Indians as woiShippeis of 
the phallus. This diplomat must have got his information* second- 
hand fiom missionary writers of the eighteenth or the seventeenth 
century, for Christian missionaries of the piesent day know their 
field bettei. By mis-mtei preting a Hindu icligious symbol to his 
leaders all the woild over, this petson not only misleads them but 
also does a grievous wrong to millions of Indians. He tries to 
denigiate Hindus as a set of depraved people who have not outgrown 
barbaiism* If he had taken tfie trouble ito ask any Hindu, he would 
have got thcstiaiglit and honest explanation that the stone cyliiideis 
01 lit gas installed in the temples of Siva do not have any association 
with sex in the minds of the devout men and women who venerate 
them ^fs the symbol of the thud person of the Hindu Trinity. What 
these religious lepresentations, images, iituals, etc., mean and do to 
the people concerned is the subject that inteiests the unprejudiced 
obscivei who, I am sine, will find his task as interesting as a voyage 
of exploration. I have found it mteicsting myself. 

Tiy to imagine the pain you v;ouid be inflicting on a devout 
Roman Catholic if you weie superciliously to refer to him as a wor- 
shipper of blood and wine oi of crossed battens of wood. 

An Ameiican friend of mine, who was Professor of Sociology 
in the Colombo University, used to offei a coconut to the Pliudu god 
Ganesarn the same manner his Hindu companions, and the 
amount of good will this simple act of his produced was, believe it 
or not, immense* 

I would theiefore ask for your sympathetic undei standing, for 
m talking about religion, unless one is assuicd ot it, the sharing of 
icligious expeiience and awe becomes impossible. 

India Not Hyper-Religious * 

In an aiticle of his published a few years ago in the Journal 
Visvabharati of poet Tagoie’s Univeisity in Bengal, Professor J.B S. 
Haldane tried to demonstiate that England was a more religious- 
minded country than India, His argument was that for the practice 
of such simple virtues as chanty, honesty, etc., and for the capacity 
lo stand up and fight for one's principles and convictions, a certain 
optimum standard of living and secuiity was essential. In the 
absence of these things, most Indians, ^according to Haldane, are 
'condemned lo a vegetative existence. Though I canuot acSept Iris- 
reasoning, yet the statement servgjs as a corrective to the common 
belief that India is a hyper-religious country. Ih scliools and colleges^ 
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in political groups and pailiamenls, in towns and villages of India, it 
is possible to see as much iiicligioii as in any other countiy. The 
state of Jisicpait of seveial ot our temples gives clcai proof of the 
dect easing suppoit icligious institutions aie able to enlist nowadays 
Foi political and othci jcasons, the Goveinmcnl of India, at jiresent 
seems tome to be one of the most scciitiu of goveinments. My 
knowledge of the leligioiis climate of the United States in veiy slight, 
but Iget the impicssion that this conntiy is far nioie icligunis than 
most oulsideis suppose it to be. In the small town of Ithaca', I was 
surjjrised to find a dozen cluiichcs most of them well suppoiled and 
used by the local communUics. On Sundays 1 spend a gieat deal of 
my time listening to talks on icligion, the feivour of some of which 1 
have found most impressive. This seems to me to be a land of pcojilc 
who seek salvation thtough haid waik — Karma Yoga, as Hindus call 
it. 

Experiment in Life of the Spirit in India— Yoga 

Life in God is a tiait shaicd by all mankind ; India docs not 
have mote of it than other nations of the woiki. Intcicsting experi- 
ments in dealing with (he supernatural liave been cariicil out by men 
all thiough the centuries, all ovci the world. The mystic spinUial 
exeicise known under (he generic name Yoga with its elaborate 
intiospcctivc psychology and philosophy is pcihaps tliemost signifi- 
cant contiibution which India has made to our common icligious 
heritage. I was not inteicstcd, foi a lo'ng time, even in icadmg about 
these esoteiic piactices, because, as a lationalisl, I had prejudged them 
as meaningless mental and physical acrobatics. But a few ycats ago 
something happened which compelled me to change my altitude. In 
my home town in India I came aci ossa man who demonstrated to 
the complete satisfaction of medical men that the autonomous nervous 
system which, wo aic taught in physiology classes, cannot be brouglU 
under voluntary control, could be controlled by the will of the prac- 
titioner of yoga. Body control is one of the minor blanches of yoga, 
but it shows tTie mood and achievements of the ancient Hindu ex- 
perimentalists in the field of human physiology. They observed the 
lowered rate of hcait beat, etc., in hibernating animals. If frogs and 
snailg could do it, they thought, it should be possible for man also by 
practice to regulate (lie functioning of his heart and lungs, They 
succeeded in developing a. system of cxeiclscs which gave them a 
great deal of control over the body. Physical exercises based on* 

*Ithaca is a smnll university town, oj was Visiting professor of social antli- 
, topology, at Cornell Unitlorsity in Ithaca during 19113-84, 
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Hatha Yoga which have the advantage that they do not strain the 
iieait are being populaiised m India and lam glad that they are 
getting known in the United Suites too. • • 

Exeiciscs of a psychological chaiacter to amplify the powers of 
the mind must have been the next step; and the pioneeis in this line 
weic piobably the practical phiiosoplicts and seeis of India, who wre 
not satisfied with the adumbiation of theories, but felt called upon, 
like the experimental scientist of the picsent day, to test the validity 
of then theories in the laboiatoiy of life and often they became tlicir 
own guinea pigs The fit bt gi eat vvoik on# yogic spiritual cxeicises is 
the sage Pataiijalf s Yogasutra of about the second century B C., 
consideicd by the most competent occidental philosophers as one of 
the dealest and most astounding woiks of philosophical piose m the 
woild. • 

What is the natuie of the oi the ‘''Ego’’, is the question 
which Patanjaii seeks to answer And the answer can be cxpeiienccd, 
not heaid 01 lead, only when all the spontaneous activities of the 
mindstuff have been intentionally stopped 

Mind, according to the science of yoga, is in constant flux, 
transforming itsdf into the shape of all the subfccts of which it becomes 
luvarc. There arc five great obstacles to the complete stilling of the 
mind, which might be summed up as the conscious human personality 
and the unconscious biological drives that support the peisonality 
"Structuie. The human being is j^ftaid of the dissolution of the stiands 
of its individualisation, but the revelation of the tuie Self can take 
place only aftei such a dissolution. In seven stages of self discipline, 
withdrawal of the senses, contemplation and final trance, the yogi 
realizes that the tiue self is the ^^still witness**, which is unattached 
to the mental processes The true is thus isolated, a process 
which IS said to give heavenly joy to the fortunate person who effects 
this dissolution. 

Yoga IS an "attempt to entlu one God in your heart to the 
complete exclusion of everything else ; or, m lay language, it is tlie 
answer to the prayer foi the capacity to see yoiuself as objectively as 
possible. Cl itioism has been made against yoga that it is a kind of 
auto- intoxication. But the pi oof of the pudding is in the eatmg. 

I have dciivcd considerable benefit not diiectly, but indirectly from 
some of the great yogis of modern India, integiatcd men shedding 
liglit and radiance everywheic, Sri Aurobindoof Pondicheriy, Ramana 
Maharshi of Tiruvannamalai near Madras, and Sri Narayafta of 
Travaiicore, who wore in our midst , until recently, Sri Ramakhshna 
and Sri Vivckananda of Bengal, who flounshed^ifi the second half of 
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the nineteenlh century, were inodctn yogis to whom all IniUans owe- 
a great deRl. They vvcie puiclical mystics, but also most chcctivc 
leader's of men. 

Yoga in India is very ancient ; if the interpretation of the signi- 
ftcance of sonic of the seals and figimnes of the Indus Valley eivili/a- 
tion-is correct, then the practice of yoga Inib a history of at least, 
5,000 years. Whatever be its antiquity, yoga of the variety 1 have 
described could not have been anything but esoteric and possible of 
attainment by a veiy limited number of people. The common people 
found, in the numerous temples of India, the means for spiritual 
discipline, solace and sccuiily. In some of the shrines of the back* 
waid sections of the people, animal sacrifices, and the propitiation of 
the spirits, personifying disease and pestilence, aie in vogue, but the 
Biahmins and others practising more refined foiins of worship seldom 
troubled themselves about stopping such practices, foi Indians have 
generally been veiy lolcianl. In fact, some Indian sects such as the 
Jains consider it a sin to tiy to conveil other people to their faith ; 
it IS regarded a foim of violence. 

Temples directed to yogic ends 

A temple houses the symbolic or anthropomorphic rcpiesenta- 
tion of a god or goddess Though the representation by itself becomes 
a sacred object after the series of rites to invc.st it with “life”, there is 
no confusion in the mind of any worshipper about the image being 
a mere symbol, so that the cxpicssioi). “image worship” or idolatry 
applied to the Hindus is incoiicct. The object of woiship is the deity 
icpresented by the symbol. The god woishipped m the temple is a 
highly Inimanizcd god, for absli act concepts aie beyond the powers 
of comprehension of most of us. The grandest temples of India are 
in Southern India where they are referred to as the “[lalacc” of such 
and such a god. In fact the rituals of these temples follow the daily 
and seasonal routines of the court of the Hindu monarchs. Early in 
the morning the god-kmg is roused from his sleep by the strains of 
soft music aqd the devotional songs of devotees some of whom reach 
the temple by 3 a. m. The image is bathed and dressed and decorated 
and various offerings are placed before it, including flowers, incense, 
liglited lamps, and food. The sweet scent of the incense fills the air, 
the «sound of Iho bells fills the ear, and the worshippers now view the 
image through dozens of little flickering lights and offer their worship. 
Though I am not a teniplcf-goer myself, I cannot deny that the whole 
atmDspliere<of the temple at the time of the public worship has nil 
elevating character which in the Cristian world people experience at 
the time of the HolyJyJass. 
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Both in the lituals of the temple and in domestic worship, 
various psychological and mechanical devices to imprint on the mind' 
and even on the body of the woi shipper the idea and presence of the 
deity are (wnployed. The devotee punlies his body and mind and 
invokes the presence of the god in the lotus of his heai t. Ritual 
formulae with sound symbols lesemblmg, when i educed to willing^ 
some kind of spiiitual algebra, gesture language, geometiical repre- 
sentations of the deity and religious dances are included in the devo- 
tional pauiphcinalia. The object of all these is to budge the seeming; 
distance between the worshippei and lujvgod, and when this is aoomp- 
lished the two no longer are sepaiate. The woi shipper becomes a 
liberated man by the giace of his god ; he leaches the same goal which, 
the yogi leaclied by following a more troublesome epurse. 

Religious Universalism of India : 

Religion is a matter of insight and intuition, and it is difilcull; 
foi me to agiee with some of my fellow anthiopologists who talk 
about religion evolving. In spite of the seeming outwaid diffeienccs 
in form and symbols, the quality and flavor of all religions are, at 
their source, the same. This is the belief which Ranuikiishiin Paia- 
mahamsa, Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi have been advocating 
and which most Indians do not have any difficulty in subsci ibing to. 
Ramakiishna, the priest yogi of a temple in Bengal saw visions of 
Christ and Mohammed just as he saw visions of Krishna and the 
Great Mother Kali whose pftest he was. In the dorens of bis most 
wonderful paiables he taught his vast body of disciples that the diffie- 
rences which we see in religious piactices are the result of the difi’e- 
leiices in the ctiltural backgioud of the people. They are not the 
lesult of any qualitative difference in religious insight. 

Bcfoie coming out to tins country, I used to have the impres- 
sion that domestic life in the United States would be difTercnt from 
ouis. I do not know how I got this impression, but that is the stereo- 
type current in India. After some famihauty with the life of the 
American men and women at Cornell, I find that parental affection, 
conjugal love, fiiendship, etc., function with the same primeval chaim 
(shall I say univoisal charm ?) here as in India, and the basic simila- 
lity overshadows the diffeienccs in secondary details. We sea diffe- 
ienccs more icadiJy than similarities ,* we have to look for similarities. 
What is true of domestic life should, I •feci, be true of religious life 
also, if we examine the problem with the attention it de^eives^* 

One of our teachers, Sri^ Narayana of Travancore,*used to- 
compare the dull men, who cannot see the beauty or truth of faiths. 
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other than then own, to the six bhiu! men of Hiiulustan who tiied to 
desciibc the elephant. They see reality in bits, but do not sec the 
whole of it. Thanks to the influence of oui gical teachcis, the eapa- 
• city to sec the other man’s point of view m icligious matlcis is glow- 
ing among the men and women of India, which is indeed something 
most desiiable 

India is on the whole a conscivativc countiy wheie changes aic 
difliciilt to initiate and also to accclcuite. Foi example, Vedic customs, 
iituals, and the Indo-Atyan tongue used about 4,000 yeais ago suivivo 
' unchanged as living fossils. r> New foiccs aie now at woikandthe 
pace of change seems to be unbelievably gicat theic at 'the present 
moment. We hope that the good things of the spiul will not he 
.swept away by Ihr silent icvolutiou which India now is witnessing in 
many spheies of life. ■■ 

Both Hindus and Buddhists believe in new avatais, oi incauia- 
tions. Our gloat philosophci Sii Auiobmdo believes that men with 
superconcioiiMiess would evolve and set things right in this confused 
world. So we aie full of hope about the futiiic of mankind and this 
Ihopc IS rooted in the belief that oui nnivci.se is God*governcd. 



HINDU SECTS AND FOOD PATTERNS IN NORTH INDIA^'' 

« 

K, N, Sharma 
I 

In recent anthiopological hteratuie on India one can Bad two 
conveigmg tiends of village and caste studies in pioniinence. An 
iindei cut lent of these studies has been the study of food patterns of 
the people. Riiial studies ha\^ offeied ample oppoituinties to anthio- 
pologists to^ obsei ve the social system of Indian villages m gcneial and 
caste system in paiticular. Food patterns have been studied with a view 
to analyse inter-castc and inUa-caste commensal lelations, status 
evaluation and mobility of caste groups within Jh^aste system from 
one status level to another, 

Thuiston found two mam divisions of Biahmans in India of 
which the southern Panch Dravidas aie puic vegctaiians, wheieas the 
Panel! Gaudas need not abstain fiom meat and fish, though some, 
who live among Panch Dravidas, do so (1907“‘9 268, Vol 1) Srinivas 
says that today the Biahmans aie, by and laigc, vegetaiians except 
the Saiaswat, Kashmiri and Bengali Biahmans who are non-vege- 
taiians (19i6 : 74) and that a low caste is able, in a geneiation oi two, 
to rise to a bighci position in the hierarchy by adopting vegetal ianism 
and teetotalism, by sanskiitising its iitual and pantheon (1952 : 30), 
Stevenson says that of the Soncomitanl beliefs of the population 
concept somc—like those concerning human emissions— aic looted m 
theSanskiit scnptiues (though they may antedate them), and are 
Iheiefore ciiiient ihroughout India. Otheis, foi example, those con- 
cerning the piopiicty of eating venison oi fish (Hutton 1946 : 67) are 
subject to local vaiiation. There is also a mailccd decline m the 
intensity of beliefs about population fiom South to Noith India. 
These regional vaiiations, howevei, aie of degiee rathei than of kind, 
and they do not affect the general framework of the caste status 
system, which has a considerable morphological uniformity through- 
out India (1954 ' 48). About the prevalence of non-vegctaiian food 
in some areas Stevenson fuxther says : The local iitual status depej>ds 
not only upon Indiavvide beliefs, but also on vaiiable local beliefs 
concerning pollution which cairy most weight in then locality 
(Plutton 1946 : 67, 98)* For example, the members of a high caste 
.status gioup, who eat venison, would not theieby lose, relative local 
ritual status (Lacey 1933 : 33) if they lived in juxtaposition with a 
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lliiglicr status gioiip of Rajputs who cal llic meat of wild boais 
{Hutton 1946 : 67), oi with a gioiip of Biahmans (Ghuiyc 1932 
26 ; Siiiiivas 1952 28) who eat meat. 

If tnese statements aic lead togcthci, the following line of 
I reasoning cmcigcs ; 

(i) Brahmans arc vcgclaiians and only exceptionally noii- 
vegctaiians. 

(ii) Southland Noith and othei regional vaiiations arc of 
degiceiathci than of kind and they do nolalTect the gcncial 
fiamcwoik of Indian caste status system, though vaiiablc 
local beliefs have iclcvancc in their localities. 

Oil) The general caste status system is dependent oit vcgctaiian- 
ism and other ciitciia of the Pollution concept ; The local 
vai lations in it aic insignificant. And, 

(iv) thcicfoic, a'lovv caste IS able, in a gcnciation oi two, to 
use to a highci position in the caste hicraichy by adoptin/r 
vegetal ianism and tcctotahsin and by sanskutising its utuals 
and pantheon. 

(r) This gcncial fiamewoik of caste system is found tiuoughoul 
India, because the beliefs arc rooted in the Sanskiit 
sciipuu cs, 

These geneiahsations like all other geiietaJisations about Indian 
Social system ovcilook the significant variations. It cannot be safely 
assumed that the value of vegetal ianism is looted in the Sanskiit 
sciiplures and, therefoie, it is prevalent throughout India. Nor can 
it be said, without lescrvations, that this value is pint of caste system 
as such and local vauations arc insignificant. After going thiough 
the above statements one is left wondciiiig why and how these local 
variations aie peisisling. 

In this paper an ciFort has been made to explain the general 
prevalence of the value of vegetarianism and ‘variable local, value 
of non-vegetariainsm. No effort, howevei, has been made to examine 
its influence cithci on status evaluation or caste mobility. The tlata 
offered in siippoit of the statements arc fiom North India and thcic- 
fore, the statements have a direct relevance to North India only, 
though they may be equally valid for South India. Before the ptesent- 
ation of data and their analysis, it is necessary to give a brief Inti o» 
duclion to the four important Hindu seels viz ; Vishmiism, Shivism, 
Shaktism and Smartism, as they have played a significant role in 
establishing socio-religious values legarding vegetarianism and non- 
vegetarianism. 
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’ Vislinuisin,® Shivisin, Sliaktism and Smartism 

In the Rigveda we find reference to Vishnu but as a dietyhc* 
is .of no special eminence. After the Vedic age he becomes Iheun- 
■ disputed Lord of the Universe for his worshippers. Today, the 
woiship of Vishnu, especially in Noith India, is conspicuous > by 
its absence Two most unpoitant iiicauiations of Vishini — Ram and 
Krishna — were bom in U. P. and aic moie populat than Vishnu 
himself. But Vishnuism flouiislied exceedingly in the South, where 
It gave rise to a senes of sub-sec^s Nearly all of them reject sacri- 
fice and make pci sonal devotion the basis oT salvation. All of them 
stiess ceienionlal puiity of food as well. Even in the category of 
vegetaiian food the Vaishiiavas have two categories of pi escribed and 
piohibited food, Foi example, potatoes, oniony .gtfflic and other 
- roots, chllies etc aie piohibitcd to a Vaishnava Such food cannot be 
offered to deities 

In Northern India the Shaivns aie less distinct as a body than 
•in South India# However, in the South the leal division is not 
between the woishippeis of Shiva and Vishnu but between Smarlas 
{those who follow the ancient ritual observances) and those who seek 
for salvation by devotion. Another school of Shivaitc philosophy 
flout ished in Kashmii from the Ninth century and Kashmiri 
Brahmans still follow it. In the Kashmii i school of Shivaitc philoso- 
phy devotional element is non-existent. In the South, however, tliis 
aspect is as piomincnt m Shivisin tis it is in Vishnuism. The Southern 
devotional Shaivas are vegetarians, while the Kashmiri Sliaivas arc 
non-vegetarians. 

Shaktism flout ished in North-East India with its chief sanctuary 
at Kamakhya in Assam. It has spread to other parts of Noith India 
but its Tantric aspects aie not so prominent in Noith- West India as 
ill the North-East. One of the most important doctrines of Shaktism 
is Tantric one, that passion can be destroyed and exhausted by 
passion. Panch Tattva or Five ‘Makars’ or Five M’s arg foremost 
•features of Tantrism. These five M’s aie : wine (Madya), meat 
'(Mansa), fish (Matsya), holy finger gestures (Mudra) and copulation 
(Maithuna). The devotional aspect of religion cannot exist along 
•with these doctrines which encourage both eating of ceitain kinds of 
non-vcgclarian food and wine. 

The fourth sampradaya Is those of Smaitas. Smartas, etymologi- 
tcally, arc followeis of the behaviour pattern prescribed by Siaiitis. *So 
ifar as the worship of deities is conceriied they worship all the fiveiiii- 
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poitant deities, i.e, Biahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Ganusli and Shakti oi 
Motlici Goddess Smaitas aic without exception vegetal ians. In the 
South they aic in piouiinencc JntheNoilli then miiubci is small 
and they aic, tlieicfoie, less distinct. 

Thus wc sec that picseivation of life is a cardinal value in 
Vishnuism. Shivism is silent m this lespcct. Slialvtism, howcvei, 
encouiages animal saciificc. liliot says with the Vishnuism it (non- 
violence) is an aiticle of faith, noi do the woishippeis of Shiva 
usually pi opitiatc him with animal saciificc, though these aie oJlcrcd 
by Shaktas and also by the smalt class of Biahmans, who still pre- 
scivc the vedic ritual (1954 171 VoUf). 

Each one of these sects emphusi/cs the woi ship of a specific 
type 01 class of deities. It is neccssaiy as pait of the lituals connected 
with the woiship ol a paiticulai deity to oJTei .some kind of food. 
This offci ing iT^-sually called as ‘Bhoga’. Alici the symbolic ‘eating’ 
by the deity the piicst and (he devout take the food so ofleicd as 
‘Piasad’ (favoui of god). To the vaiious incainations of Vishnu e.g. 
Kiishnu and Ram, only vcgctaiian food can be oUeicd. In the tindi- 
tioiial Shaklism of llic North-Eastern vaiiety Mothei Ooildc.ss is 
always offered non-vcgctariaii food. There aic only ihiee kinds of 
animals which ate offered to hei i.e. fish, goat and occasioiuilly 
buffalo, Even in Kashmir the Shivaitcs ncvci olTei non-vcgel.uian 
food to Shiva but they do offer meat to Ilhaiiavas, and Icssci 
Rudins, such as Valak, associated with Shiva (Madan : T N. . pcisonal 
communication). Thus Shiva himself may bo tieated as a Vcgctaiian 
God ; his associutcs me, howevei, hon-vegctaiians also in the eyes of 
some of his devouts. 

It is to be noted that these sects aie noivchuich type or in 
othei woids theie is no icligious bmcaueracy conliolling the behavi- 
our of the followers of these seels. This siiutUion maximiscb the 
possibilities of ichgious deviance (Levy, M.J. ; 1952 : 373). This 
deviance can be observed in the behaviour of the followcis of these 
sects. One can observe the Shivaitcs worshipping Vishnu and Mother 
Goddess in some form oi the othei, Vaishnavas worshipping deities 
of the other two sects and so on. However, there aic ccitain sects of 
Vishnuism which do not allow the woiship of any other deity except 
Krishna. These deviations have been liaccd at the gioup level. On 
individual level also deviation occuis, because the non-ciuuch type 
religions may emphasise individual icligious responsibility ; among 
the Hindus it is so. The result is that even in the same family one 
member may become a complete Vaishnava, leaving non-vegclarian. 
food altogether, while others may continue to be Shaktists, 
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One call obscive two majoi types ofdevianccs Fust, in which 
a peison lemainsa Sluikta, V.iibhnava ot Shmva accoidiiig to the 
oiieiitation of his family, but also woi ships Ihe deities of othei ‘sects. 
This kind of deviance is found in many gioups of Noith India. The 
Shaktas of Noith- Eastern India are the best examples of this 
kind of deviance Most of them also woiship Kiishna The pronli- 
nent exceptions aio the foUowcis of Ramanuja sect These Vaish- 
navas woiship only the iiicarnations of Vishnu; they do not woi ship 
any other deity Some unorthodox Vaishnavas and Smaitas woiship 
Shakti or Mothei Goddess. Tlie differcive between the Shaktas 
'^noishippmg lirishnu and Vaishnavas and Smaitas worshipping 
Shakti ts that the foimei aie noiniatly non-vcgctaiians and when they 
woiship Kiishna or obseive the fasts and festivals jij^ociated with 
Vishnuism they are vegetaiians ; the lattci are atWays vegetarians. 
They ofier only vegetal lan food to the Mother Goddess This 
diffcience can be explained by the fact that olTeiing of vegetanan 
food to Kiishna by the Shaktas is not against Sliaktism, while offei- 
ing of uoi\*vegcUiiim food to Mothci Goddess by Vaishnavas is 
against the tenets of Vishnuism and then beliavioms have been pattern- 
ed by Shakti.sm and Vishnuism respectively. 

Secondly, one may icnonncc one’s own sect altogether by 
initiation into anolhei sect oi by exigencies of natiual ciicumstances 
icminciation may be piesnmcd. This kind of vaiiation is found 
among Shaktas One may be initiated by a Ginu (pieccptei) of a 
Vaishnava sect into Vishnuism. One of the mipoilant symbols of 
tliis initiation is a ‘Kaatiii’ (a string of Tiilsi beads) After such an 
initiation one has to renounce iion-vegelaiian food for all tunes to 
come. In the case of woman renunciation of Shaktism is piesumed 
at the time of the death of hci husband. A Bengali widow is not 
allowed to eat the non-vegetai lan food at all. 

In the light of the above analysis of the four sects, as they affect 
the beliaviour oftlieii followeis in lelation to the eating of vegetanan 
and non-vegetarian food and worshipping of deities, we cait draw the 
following categories 

SECT CATEGORIES MAJOR DEITIES KIND OF FOOD 

WORSHIPPED 

1. Pure Shaktas Shakti Non-vegetaiian 

(Goddess Mothci) 

2. Unoithodox Shaktas Mainly Krishna • Normally iion-vcge- 

besides Shakti taiian, \j3gctartan 

when Vaishntwa 
fasts and festivals 
• are observed. 
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S€CT CAFEGORICS MAJOR DEf/JES 

WORSIUPP! 1) 

. 'Nbn-Shaklas Sluikli & Krishna 

Con veiled Vaishnavus Mainly Knshna 


Pine Vatshiiavas 


9. Sniartas 


KIND OF FOOD 

Vegetal lan. 
Vegol.cii ian. 
Vcgolauan. 


6. Unoilhodox 
Vaishnavas 

7. Sluuvas (devotional) 

8. Shaiva-Shaktas 


Rani 01 Kushii.i 
01 bolli 

Alsowoiship Shiva, Vegelaiian. 

Stiidvti and othcis 
Shiva Vegetal lan. 

Sluva, Shakti, Noinially non-vcgc- 

Kiishniuelc. laiian, but vege-' 

li'jian when obsci- 
vc Vaushnava fasts 
and festivals. 

Brahma, Vishnu, Vegetal lan, 

Shiva Shakti and 
Oanesh 


111 

Bioadly speaking Noilhein India may be divided into thicc 
regions fioni the point of view oflhcspicad of lliese sects. la the 
fust 4 icgioa may be included Assam, Bengal, Bihai and Oiissa. In 
this legion we find both Shaktisin and Vishnuism, but the pic-emi- 
ncce of Shuktism is apparent. Shivism abo pievails, but it has 
been ovci shadowed by the oiliei two sects, Tlic evidence in 
suppoit of the above stalcmciit is the impoi lance of ‘Durga’ 
(Mothci Goddess) in the socio-religioiis life of the people of this 
legion. ‘Duiga Piija’ (woislup of Mother Goddess which falls in 
Sep -October) is the most impoitant festival in this icgion. To 
Durga the devoiits offer goats and occasionally bulfaloes. In the 
famous temple of Kali in Calcutta the ritual sacn/icc is pic.sidcd 
over by Biahman priests and the Biahmans aic not piohibiled 
from safrilicing the animals thcjmselvc.s. Both the piicsls and 
the devotus paitakc of the saciificc as Thasad’ after the symbolic 
eating by ‘Kali’ (Mother Goddess) In this region many devouts of 
Kail are woishippeis of Kiishna also. On tlic day of Janmaslamt 
•ttbe biilhday of Kikshna) such Shaktas me coinplclcly vcgclaiians, 
because KiTslmii or as a iniUlcr 'of fact both the most important 
incarnations of Vishinf —Ram and Krishna — arc vegetal ians. They 
fffll in out lirst two calcgoiics respectively, , 

Besides Shaktists two other categories of people arc also found in 
this region— coiiTO-i ted Vaishnavas and non-Shaklas (for the want of 
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a better term I have •used this let m). Theie is an initiation rite of 
Vaishitavas, known as ‘Diksha’. The Vaishnava Guius perform this 
initiation iitc. When a peison has been initiated into Vishnuism, he 
.1 enounces Shaktisin and then non- vegetarian food is tabooed to him. 
Such Vaishnavas ncvei eat meat oi fish. In the categories of non- 
Shaktas aie included the widows. As soon asamauicd woman 
becomes widow she loses her lights to take non- vegetal ian food, Sfie 
may be initiated into Vishnuism and theieby she becomes a Vaishnava; 

• even otherwise she does not remain a Shakta in the stiict sense of 
the teiin. Tiiey fall in the thud^nd fouith categoiies respectively. 

In Bihar and Oiissa both Vaishnava and Shakta ntual-complexcs 
picvail. At Gayii these two complexes are icpiescnted by two famous 
temples of Naiayan Pad and Durga, The priests and worshippers 
of Duiga are non-vcgetaiians and the piiesls aiid^msbippers of 
Naiayan I’ad are completely vegetal ians, Moicover, the Marwaris 

• coming fiom Rajasthan and living in Bihar have made Durga a 
Vaishnava (vegetarian) deity because they aie basically Vaishnavas 
They liavc adopted Durga because (hey have been influenced by 
Sliaktism piev.ilcnt in this icgion. Their Durga is a ‘Vaishnava Duiga’, 
This is evideiiccd by the tact that the temples of Duiga constructed by 
them m Giidi and othci places in Bihai aic called as ‘VaiNhnava 
Mandas’. In these temples, no sacrifice is offcied to her The effect 
of these conflicting values has been that sometimes in the same family 
some persons aie Vaishnavas and vegctaiians and some peison s con- 
•tiiuietobe Shaktas and non-vegeiaiians. (Smha D, N., Vidyatthi 
L. P. : peisoiial conimiiiiication). Such Vaishnavas aie converted 
'Vaishnavas and fall in oin fouith categoiy. 

The second 5 region consists of U. P (excluding the Himalayan 
dulls), M. P,, Delhi, The Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujrat and Maharastia 
•states. In this icgion Vibhnuism is the most dominant sect, probably 
due to the factor that Ayodhya and Mathuia, the bath places of Ram 
and Kushna icspectivcly aie in U. P. and they aie the centres of 
several sects connected with cithet Ram oi Kushna. The important 
Brahman castes or Jalis of this icgion aie Saiyupaii, KSinyakubja, 
Sanadhya, Gauda, Malviya and Saraswat. Among Saryupans and 
Kanyakubjas llicic aie seveial impoitant groups of families which aie 
traditionally non-vegetaiians. Among Saryuparis ‘Bheii’ and'Bakarua’ 
(‘Bheda’ means sheep and ‘Bakia’ means goat) clans are non-vcgcfji- 
rians and they me in the highest status gioup pf Saiyupaii Brahmap^i 
Among Kanyakubja Brahmans also there aie seveial Golra-gro^S' 
which are tiaditionally non-vegetarians and seveial of them*are 
Iceis of the highest status gioup of Kanyakubja Biahmans i. c, tweiyty 
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Biswas (Shaiina, b. 1956 ; 18-28). One of Uic fliOhl impoilatU gotiai 
is Kiityayaa (the worshippcis of KiUyayiuu Mollicr Goddess), Ini 
tiuseioup on the occasion of Mniuian (the lust hcur-cullmg ccic- 
niony) a goat is olfeied to Mother Goddess. Tlio iclalions ot the 'host* 
gathered on this occasion pailake of the meal of the sact diced goal. In. 
Gannas village alt IGinyakubjii Brahman families belong to middle 
(Panchadai) and the lowest (Dhakai) status groups and amajoiily 
of them aic nou-vegctai ians. (Sharma, a. 1956 : 181). In both of lhe.se 
caste gio ups hy pci gamy is prevalent, with the icsiilt iluU vegetal lan 
gioups enjoying lower status olTer Ikcir daughtcis in maiiiage to these 
uon-vegetauan gioiips which cn|oy highest status in the casto-, 
(Shaiina, a. 1956 : 18-28). These Shaktist -non-vcgotaiian families 
fall in the «wond calcgoiy. Thcie aic many families which aic cilhei. 
pure VaishnaT^ (calegoiy 5) or unorthodox Vaishnavas, who also 
woKship Shiva etc. (category 6) Theic arc some families, specially 
among Kanyakubja and Saiyupaii castes, which aie Shaivas of non de- 
votional typo (category 8). G.iuda, Sanadhya, Malviya and Saiiiswata 
Brahmans aie tradidonally vegetarians. There is no gioup in these 
castes which is tuulitionally non- vegetarian. So is the case with the 
Brahmans of Gujrat and Maharustia. These Biahmans are citln'i 
pure Vaishnavas oi unoithodox Vaishnavas, woislnpping Shiva, 
buiga etc. Thus they fall cilhci in the fifth or sixth category. 

In tlie thiid legion aie included Jammu and Kashmii and the 
whole of the Northern hilly aiea. In the hilly aiea which falls in 
U. P., the two most important gfoiips of Brahmans are the Kiirma- 
clu'lis and Oaihwalis. They worship both Shiva and Sliakti Both 
of these gioups aic liaditioiuilly non-vegetauuns. In these gioups 
also the Biahmans cut only vegetauan food on the occasions like 
Janmaslami, Purnima (full moon'day) and Jdvadashi (the eleventh day 
in each foilnight of cveiy month). They fall in the eighth calegoiy. 
The Kashmiri Pandits on Shiva Ralii woiship Vatak, a chiid of Shiva's 
wiath against Yogims, who stole Paivali. On this day the Kashmiii 
Biahmans eat meat and fish. The most impoitant goddess of Kash- 
mir is Shaiika, who is icgaidcd as the pall on-goddess and she is also 
offered meat. This caste-gioup is also a Shaiva— Shakla group in the 
sense that in their lituals Shiva and Mother Goddess arc most impor- 
tant. They do worship Krishna and observe fasts and festivals pi es- 
cribed by Vaishnava Dharma but Vishnuism as such has not been 
able to influence their- behaviour appreciably, Thcii behaviour still 
centiaues in the traditional Shaiva-Sliakta stylo, because normally 
tlrey are non-vegetarians. They also fall in the eighth category. 

Similarly, on food habits of other clean castes also the influence 
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^of sects can be ttaced. A majoiity of Kshatnyas (popularly known 
as Thakurs) of U. P aie basically Shaktas. The Thakurs of the 
village Bachhna in the Distiict of Kanpur say that about foui hundred 
■ycais ago some families of Kshatiiyas belonging to Somvnnshi clan 
came to this pait of the district fiom across the Ganges. After 
walking for the whole day they stopped at a place for passing the 
night. They weic carrying the statue of Diiiga (Mothei Goddess) 
with them. They set the statue of Duiga at one place and divided 
themselves into SIX gioups. Each group moved in a diffeieiit direc- 
tion. One of these gioups, whiles passing tliiough a dense forest, 
soticed a temple of Durga and close to it they saw a cow feeding her 
calf. They decided to inhabit this auspicious place They named it 
as ‘Bachliia* (calf) which is now known as Bachhna This mytholo- 
gical history of the village suggests the importance ^ifc^Suiga in their 
lives The Thakurs of this village like othei Thakurs aie mostly non- 
vegetarians. However, those Thakurs who have been to Gas a, in 
Bihar have left non- vegetal lan food altogethci (Singh J N : personal 
'Communication). Tej Bahadur Singh who is an elderly Thakur of 
Kanpiii says that this is geneially tiueofall Thakui s of LI. P, and 
Rajasthan. 

The ‘Istadevatas’ (main gods) of Khatns aie ‘Devis’ oi goddes- 
ses and thus they are also Shaktas. Many Khatiis of Noithern 
India, howevei, aie fol/oweis of Radhaswami sub-sects which 
piohibits iion-vegelaiian food. Other sub-sects of Vishnuism are 
also popiilai among them. The uSiuit is that among Khatns one 
•can find both iion-vegctarian and vegetal ian families depending on 
llien afRiiatJon with Sliakta and Vaishnava sects lespectiveiy Among 
both, Thakurs and Khatris, thcie ate conveited Vaishnavas who fall 
in the fouith catcgoiy. For Vaishyas the most impoitant goddess is 
Lakshmi, the spouse of Vishnu. Therefore, she is also vegetarian. The 
icsull is that tiaditioiial religious families of Vaishyas are pure vege- 
tal ians. Nobody 111 llieii families evei eats non-vegetarian food. 

The Bhakti (adoration oi worship) movement of the Medieval 
period of Indian History has lendered singular seivice to the spread 
-of the behaviour pattein set by Vishnuism. The greatest advantage 
with the saints of Vishnuism and Shivism was that they spoke in the 
language of the people. The most impoitant of these saints in the Soiitli, 
were called as the Alvais, Nayamraars and Adiyars, who belonged to 
various castes and classes. Ramanuj (1016 — '.1137), Madhwa (I3th 
»centuiy), Ramanand (last quaitei of fouiteeiith and fiist hal( of the 
fifteenth centuries), Tulsidas (1532 — 1624), Clmitanya (1485 — •>) 
mnd Namdeva and Tukaiam spread the 'Vaishnava values throughout 
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India, They emphasised (he supeiioiity of the path of devotion over 
litualistic sacntice and incic book knowledge and wisdom (Rao 
lySS-: 201 ). Many saints of (his Medieval pciiod like Raidas belonged' 
to lower castes. They weic heard and followed by low caste people 
with icspect. Besides devotion the olhei important value emphasised' 
by these Vaishnuva and Shaivu saints was abslenance fiom meat and' 
wme. Thus these Vaishnava values spread in all castes and, the 
values of Vaishnava Dhauiia, which have contiibutcd to the Pollution 
concept in gical lucasuic, have been bioiight to the illilciatc masses 
hy (he saints of Mcdicva^I pciiod, because they adopted the language 
of the people foi communicating Ihcii ideas. » 

This fact explains the vegetal ianism of women belonging to the 
families of non-vcgctai Kins. The women of India have adopted the 
path of devotitrjsjuid abstcnancc fiom non- vegetal lan food and wine 
without much exception. In these cases adoption of vegetal lan food! 
IS to entitle oneself for salvation and not foi the mcmbcisliip of a. 
higher status group. When a poison belonging to any lower caste 
or untouchable caste adopts Vaishnava way of life he is called a 
‘Vaishnava’ or ‘Bluigal’ (devotee) by his fiicnds and neighbour.s. Iiu 
such a situation an uppei caste Vaishnuva would Icel close to him 
because both belong to the same scct-gioup. 'fins in-gioup feo’ing 
h at the secMcvcI. 

Vegetal ianism is a Vaishnava value and not a value of ihc- 
wholc of Hindu religion or of caste system as such. This is fuilhci 
evidenced by the fact that lhiough&ut Noilhcrn India vegctaiian food' 
is equated with Vaishnava food. One can observe it in the cities 
wheie vegetal lan lestiiiu ants aie known a.s 'Vaishnava Bhojnalayas’ 
and not ‘Shakuhaii (vcgclaiian) Bhojnalays’. On the occ ision of ivasts 
among many castes of U. P evciy guest is asked vvhcthci he is a 
Vaishnava or not for ascertaining the numbci of pci.sons who aio 
vegetal ians and non-vegctaiians icspcctivcly. 

Tims we see that non-vcgetaiian and vegctaiian foods aie asso- 
ciated wilj.i the litual-complexes of Shaktisiu and Vishnuism respec- 
tiwcly, Othei sects aic not so inipoilant m this respect. These 
ritual-compIcxcs and other tenets prcsciibing or piohibitipg ceitam 
kinds of behaviour aie the most important vaiiable.s in analys- 
hig the way of life of religious Hindus even today. For studying the 
food patterns of non-religious or secularised Hindus one has to lake 
into consideration the contending values of Wcsiernisation and’ 
Gandhian Ethics of non»Yiolcncc. Among the Wcslciniscd Hindus a 
vegetarian and Icelotalar is an ‘outoasle*. In the Westernised group* 
of people the scicnlifically-pioved supeiioiity of non-vcgcfnriiiJi food! 
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fornouiishmcnt of body is a defence which cannot te challenged on 
rational grounds. 

In ccitain aicas (Mayei 1960 : 45) the emeigencc of popular 
governments dominated by vegctauan castes is also influencing the food 
of the people Piediclion for the fuliue is i jslcy Nevertheless, it is true 
that inci easing secularisation and westcinisation will preclude the 
Hindu sects fioni influencing the food of Hindus. In a secularhed 
milieu much will depend on the success of competing values of non- 
vegetaiian food of westernised gioup and of vegetaiian food of the 
group which i$ emphasising the ethical considei aliens. In the political 
and economic systems^ it seems* the wcst(;inised gioiip is gaining 
status, and tlmefore, they are likely to influence the food patteins of 
the Hindus considerably. 

Conclusions : 

1, The Pollution concept’ of Hindus, as developed by Stevenson, 
IS not univei sally accepted by all sections of Hindus. It includes 
values piescnbed by Smiitis foi the different castes and also the 
values ptesciibed by sects foi then follovvcis. 

2 The different cistes can be giouped imdei these sects accoiding 
to theii dominant influence on a majority of peisons belonging 
to a caste, 

3. Vegetarianism is specially a value of Vishnuism so is teetotulism. 
They aie not values of Biahmans as such, 

4. Bioadly speaking the wholc,or India can be divided into four 
legions from the point of view of the spiead of these sects* 
Assam, Bengal, Bihai and Onssa can be grouped into the fiist 
region m which Shaktismis dominant, but Vishnuism is also 
found. In the second legion we may include U, P., Punjab, 
Rajasthan, M. P, Gujrat and Mahaiastia. In this legian 
Vishnuism is dominant, but Sluvism and Shaktism aie also 
found in ceitain caste gioiips In the thud legion may be in- 
cluded all the hilly legions of Noithern India in the Himalayas, 
right fiom Kashmir to Assam. In this region Sluvism, aligned 
with Shaktism, is prevalent. A mild undcrcmrcnl of Vishiniism 
IS also found. The whole of the peninsular India may be includ- 
ed in the foiiith legion lu which Shivmi associated with 
Vishnuism in the devotional form is prevalent. 

5. The individual vaiiations and taking of vegetaiian food by non- 
. vcgeteriaiis on certain occasions like Janmastami, Purnima^ and 

Ekadashi and vegetaiinism of women among the non-vegetanan 
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families can be explained only thiough the inHucncc of Vishniu 
ism. 

6. The samls of Medieval penod succeeded in spicading the values 
pf Vishnuism among the masses belonging to all castes, upper 
or lowci or even untouchables because they spoke in the langUt 
age of the people. 

If Many lowci castes and untouchable castes like the upper castes 
found a way out to achieve .salvation through the adoption of 
Vaishnava way of life. Thus the adoption of vegetarian food 
and tcetotaljsni, m a majoi ity of cases, has been to equip and 
entitle oneself foi salvation and not ncccssaiily to laisc onc'.s 
caste status. 

8. In the gioiip of scculaiiscd Hindus, Wc.sternised poisons holding 
high soe«kaJ[_^tus aic disseminaling the bcicntifically—supeiioi 
value of non vegetal lan food. With increasing seculaiisalion, 
non- vegetal ian food and wine aic likely to be adopted by moie 
and nioie Hindus. 
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2 , Rcgauling the South ami Noith vanailon<^ m food patterns Mis. 
Karve infoimecl inc of the theory that the Southern Dravioians wcic agricul- 
turalists and tlicicfoic vcgctaiians, while the Aiyans were pastoiahsta and 
therefor^, they wcic non-vcgctaiiaiis, clepcnduig upon caw both ioi mili. aful 
beef« 

3 . According to the Sanskrit texts thcic are only fom Samprndayas 
named afici the exponents of loui schools of Vaislinava thought vi/., Ramonuj, 
Nimbaik, Maclhwa and Vallabh* Vaiialions in them have been called as 
‘Mat and Matantai’ (tloctunes and suh doctiincs). hoi Vishnuism, Shivisni, 
Shdktfsm and Smaitism, the teim ‘Dhaiama’ has been used in Sanskiit litcia- 
ture But, in this paper the term seel has been used foi Vishnuism, Shaktism, 
Shivism and Smart' sms and sub sect for the yaiious Sanipiaclayaa and Mats and 
MataiUars of Vishnuism. ' 

4* Weber maintains that the distinguished stiata of Brahalnhood always 
remained remote from accommodating the folk-cult oi Shakusm, whicli was 
accepted by tue^uiban dwellers oflhnigalin the foim ot adoration of naked 
woman (B)C8 * 2(18) -<*^1 oday the Bi ah mans of Ikneal and Bihar by and larue 
die Shaktasi In fact Tantnsm was difUiscd thiough ,i]] the elapses {Ibid i 302) 
of Bengal and Bihai, Shivism, under the influence of hiiankaratluiya, was 
dominated by vegetarianism and abstinence from aUohol (Ibid ‘301) 
Shankaracharya is in de central to di^trine by Sinai tas (Ibi i 21)h) and thus 
Smart as have also been led to a life of veqctananu>m and abstinence from 
alcohol. In tin ancient Shiva cult and ancient Shakti lult, in a manner 
oiiginally pi culiiu to lus wife, the gnddi rs Huiga icccMVed the oigv and bIof>cl 
fiaciificc (Ibid , IIOI). Thus whcicvci Shivism occiua with bhaktism, non- 
vegetarian food is not tahoned, 

f). In Vishnuism there aic two cults based on R.rm and Krishna, two 
incainaltons of Vishnu 1 here arc two founders of two dillcimt sects of Ram 
cult in the MeJi. val pcriuci Ramanuj (twelfth ccnluiy) and Ramanaiul (fourt- 
eenth century) Raman md's sect it, an oft shoot of Ranuuuiia aoct Rama- 
nand*fi Rchoul svas inddf'rent to cask* distinctions Among his immediate 
students weie alongside a Rnjpul, a fat, Kahar, n weaver and h aulas (a chainai) 

I ater Dadti and Mfilukdas also became founders ol sx tts bastcl <ui Ram cult. 
Ihe students of Kammancl belonging to lowci eashs helped spuad c i Ram cull 
among lower castes* In Kiishna cult which is by fat the most popvdai and 
widespread, there me t\\o major sects founded by Vallabh and Madhwa, nn 
off shoot of the latUi is, the sect founded by Cluutanya m Bemiah 1 ho 
Temple of Srinalh Ji xtt NailKlwara ncai Udaipui m Rajasthan is the most 
important centre of this sect and its followers arc tisualiy rich Vaishyas id 
Rajasthan and^Gujrat. Chailanya’s followcib aie found in Bengal, Assam, 
Oiiss9 and Bihar. Among his followers were lOyasthas, Satsiidras 
(followers of ritually pare industries) and also the ancient brewer cUvStca (Webci 
19S8 i 317), whose adoption of vcgctauanism and tcclotalihin was inttupietcd by 
Bailey as Sanskritlsation (1837 ; 270), Mndhwa founded his sect in the fom* 
tcenth century and his mam followers were (iauda and banxuihya Biahmaus 
living in West U. P, The followcis of Maclhwagaudiya Guius, today, largely 
belong to Vaiehya castca and thcie aic some Khadi followcis (bhishyas) also 
(Gosvwimi iOftl). 1 his can give some idea how Vriislmava values ol life were 
spread in some of the important castes of Not them India. 



PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE IN 
THREE VILLAGES OF RAJASTHAN 

(7. M. Cant airs 

In India, leligion is omnipiesent, and manifests Jtself in such 
multitude of seemingly uiuelated, ofterw contiadictoiy, forms, .that 
the Weslei^i obseivei commonly despaiis of evei confining it within 
an oideied descriptive scheme This is especially true of popular 
Hinduism^ the religion of the poor and uneducated which sho\vs am 
inexhaustible variety of local expiessions of belfCT and piactice 

It i& no doubt for this veiy leason that Eiuopean scholais 
concent) ated for so long on the study of the Sanskrit texts, and the 
writings of the classical philosophers ’ voluminous though these texts 
wcic, they did at least give the ic-assuuince that theic was a physical 
limit to the data which they must comprehends In leceni jeais, 
howcvoi, the development of modem field studies by social aulluo- 
pobgists has confiontcd us with the need to gi apple with this vast 
conglomeration of populai beliefs, and to find some clues by which 
jt may be better iindeistood, some consistencies m its djfTcient 
manifestations which will enable us to classify and marshall the 
phenomena, and which (if they aie soundly based) will make it 
easier foi futuie field- workcis to recognise similai patteins in the 
religious life of villages in diffeient pai is of India, as yet untouched 
by field leseaich. 

The fust major classification is between ot thodox Hinduism 
(also descubed as Biahmanjcal, Vedic or Sanskntic Hinduism) and 
piimitivc animism. This distinction has been recognised for many 
centimes by Hindu leligious teachers : they knew fiom then study of 
the Vedas that the Aryan pi eciusois of modem high-caste Hindus- 
found a savage, bhoit-statuied, daik-skinned lace of peoples living 
m the jungles, and that these people's worship was aii of demons and 
local gocllings, The concept of the elect and the baibarians has bfeen 
incorpoiated into the caste sLuictineofHinduismiandeveiyhigh- 
caste Hindu consideis It quite natmal that the Sudias should have 
piimitive and unenlightened cults of then own. Critical leading of 
the earliest of the Hindu scriptiues, the Rig-Vcda, confbined Vith the 
findings of modern Indian arclxeology, havehowevei throw'll a new^ 
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light upon this old concept. It now appeals that the otlhodox 
Hinduism oF today is vastly dilTcicnt fiom the icligion of tlic fust 
Aryan conquciois (in contiasl to the ascetic, non-violent, woild- 
renounciiTg ideals of conlcmpoiaiy BiviUnnms, they vvcic a lobust, 
carnal a aiiioi -people, taking plcasuic in feasting and dunking, and 
apt for love) ; and it has also been shown that when the Aryans 
caine^, they found not only jungle liibesmen in India, but also the 
highly developed, ccntuiics old civilisation which had built gieat 
cities like Ilaiappa and Mohcnjo-daio The Aryans defeated the 
city-civilisation in war, but it seems p,iobable that many of that 
culture's values and beliefs^ lived on, to become pait of Hindu 
oithodoxy. As yet, too little is delinitcly known about the chai actor 
of religion in those old cities to amplify these suggestions : but at 
least it seems established that the woi.ship of Loid Shiva, and his 
symbolic repiescntaT?6n by a phallic stone, comes fioni that source®. 
It remains foi the aichaiologist and the pichistoiian to piece together 
the evidences which will no doubt come to light, to show in what 
other respects the icligious beliefs of the old culture modified those 
■ of the new 

The social anthropologist has a dilfcrcnt conUibnUon to make. 
By studying and dcsciibing the complex of existing populai religious 
beliefs, he can show how they fall into a niimbci of dilfcicnt calcgo- 
lies. EveiUiialiy, these in turn may be lelatcd to their Iiistorica! 
precursors ; but in the meantime they can be shown to illustrate 
dilferent concepts of the relationship between man and the uiiiveisc 
ol his expel icnce, and to piovidc altci native means of appeasing 
men’s emotional needs. With this aim in mind, the wiitci pioposes 
to review the dilfcrcnt manifestations of icligious life which he saw 
while living in llitec villages in Rajasthan, in 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
All tluee wcic in the western half of (he Udaipur Division (formerly 
the State of Mewar) which is here tiaveiscd by the low ranges of the 
Aiavii hills. He stayed in the fust village (Sujaiupa) fiom January, 
1950 to lune 1950, being accompanied for 2| months of that time 
by an Indian Christian youth, who acted as inter prctei : thereafter 
he relied on his own command of Hindustani. He stayed in the 
next village (Delwata) from Jamrary 1951 to November 1951, and in 
the Bhil hrmlet of Khajuriii from December 1951 to Fcbiuary 1952. 
In tlie’flrst and third of these villagc.s the normal dialect of (ho people 
■differed considerably from Ilindiislani, but this was spoken by most 
adult males ; in Dclwara, everyone spoke Hindustani, although village 
■dialects were also used in speaking with peasants coming in from the 
•surrounding countryside. < 
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SUJARUPA 

This village, lying on an uneven plateau near the main ridge of 
tlic Aravlis in the north-west comer of Udaipur Division, really 
only a banOy or hamlet. It consisted of a huddle of cottages with 
mud plastcicd stone walls, and loofs covered loosely with home- 
made earthenware ties* Alt loiind its pciipheiy theic stood man- 
high fences of thorn bianchcs, enclosing the cattle-yaid of each 
household. There was one main entrance to the hamlet, a heavy 
door and behind it a lane which tiaversed a long lOom, with a laised 
floor on either side of the lane. This loom was the village a 
meeting-place and guestchamber for tlieVholc village, 

Theie were 25 households m Suiaiupa, of which 24 wcie fainv 
ers, of the Rawat community, and one (whose house^was built apait 
fiom.the rest) a leathei-worker or Regar. Ml the Rawat flunihes 
weie descended from a common gicat-giandfathei, Suja Singh, who 
had moved out fiom his natal village of Lakhagudha two miles to 
the west, in ordei to bicak new fields foi himself and Ins six sons to 
cuUivatc. At the same time his biothcr also built himself a house m 
the un-rcclaimed jungle, where thcic is now the closely i elated ham- 
let of Hematon-ki-guar. They denied the jungle, dug wells, and 
levelled out new fields which are still the mainstay of both these 
villages. 

The Rawat people have an interesting history, claiming to the 
descendants of childien begotten by Rajputs with women of the Mina 
tube, which is found in many paits of Rajasthan-^, They remember 
then Rajput ancestry, mvaiiabiy claiming to be of the line of the 
hero Puihviiaj Chohan, who lulcd in Ajniei at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, but they are never willing to admit Iheii Mina 
strain. Indeed, (he most impoilant featuie of theii social life is the 
insistence with which they assert then full Rajput status. Dining his 
stay in Sujarupa, the wiitei twice accompanied wedding paities which- 
went foi the maiuage ceremony to villages in the hills some fifteen 
and tvvcnty-foui miles away respectively. At eveiy f^age of the pro- 
ceedings fiom the prelimmaiy betiothal visits, to the rites pcrfoimed 
after the bridegroom has brought his young wife to her futuie lioine, 
the family Dhoii oi Bha( plays an impoitant role. Pie is the his'to- 
lian, herald, and ministicl of those Rawat lineages to which his 
family is licieditarily connected. When he meets any member of 
that lineage for the first time aftei an abscnccj he greets him with an 
invocation of his ancestry, thus : ‘‘Moti Hama ka, Hama Teja 
Teja Suja Ica^ Suja Rupa ka, Rupa Devi ka— Bara Salam I’* * 
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It is lie who sees lliat the foiinal etiquette appiopiiale (o each 
stage of the ceicmonics is observed, and he who piccedcs the wed- 
• ding-paity on their way, singing icsonant, if uninlclligibic, ballads of 
the piowcbs of the biidcgioom’s anccsiois. He icpiescnls in fact 
tlie coiporale niemoiy, as well as the claim to social esteem, of the 
lineage ; tune and again the old men of the village, when asked about 
events of one or two gcneiations ago, would say : “Ask the d/m//, 
he knows all those things belter than we do”. 

On the othci hand, it is these same old men who lake the most 
evident delight in exchanging foimaI_ comtcsics of address and 
. depot tment which imply r. high-boin status foi then community. 
When visiting anothei village, they liked (0 di css in whitt might be 
tkcii only icspcctabic suit of white d/mii, coarse village shit I, and 
massive turban, "'With a shawl of white hand-woven cloth ovet one 
shouldei, and the laniily swoid in one hand. Thus attiicd, they did 
indeed look veiy like one of the pioud but penniless Rajput Tliakuis, 
squiics of a few acics, on W'liom they model themselves 

All ovci Rajasthan, one linds similar instances of low-caste 
gioiips who aic Hying to laise themselves in the social scale by 
adopting the di ess, customs and titles ot the Rajputs In Dclwaia 
village, foi example, tlicie is a caste called Yadovv, which was for- 
.mcily engaged in Icallici-woik, and so lankcd vciy low indeed : but 
for the past Ihicc generations they have tinned to fauning and stone- 
mason! y as llteii sole occupations, have adojiled the siiilix .SViig/i to 
Ihcii names, and now claim to be Rfijputs. They aic not the only 
ones. On one occasion the wiilci slopped bcfoic a coiinliy collage, 
ncai Delwaia, and aftei talking with its ownci foi some miiuilcs, 
asked him his caste. “Rajput”, he said. 

Then, on being asked to w'hich clan of Rajputs he belonged, he 
became confused and said : “Kumhai Raiput” (that is, “a poltci- 
Rajpul ”) 

Such claims aie contemptuously icjccicd by liic leal Rajputs ; 
but they repiescnt a means of social mobility which has peihaps 
always existed to some degree, but which is ripe foi rapid expansion 
under" the new socially progressive Congress Goveinmcnts. They 
are made with the greatest conviction by those groups which can 
actually asscit that they possess some Rajput blood In their ancestry. 
In Dclwaia this is true of the Daroga caste, one-time personal slaves 
of the Rajput uilcrs, and still llicir scivants. The Darogas consti- 
tute a sort of below-staiis aiislocracy, patterning tlicir lineages on 
those of the princely families with whose scivicc they have been asso- 
- mated : and they also add the suffix Singh to their names. In the Bhil 
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‘Country theic exists a similar siilD-division, the Garasias, being the 
descendants of Bhil women who have had childien by Rajputs. In 
this case, however, the Garasias have not evolved appreciably diffe- 
lent customs fiom their Bhil Kinsmen, They regard ihem^dvcs a?? 
siiperioi, and will not many or sit to eat with Bhils, but in their 
dress, then names and speech and leligious beliefs they aie indisting- 
uishable 

The Rawats’ aRcctation of nobdity is a piecarioiis one, and 
collapses at the first test. The Rajput pndcs himself on the fact that 
Rajput widows nevei i e-man y : indeed they still soinetnnes commit 
snti, voluntarily submitting to being burned to death on their 
husband’s funeial pyte, which is coiisideieci a mark of extreme piety 
and bungs gj cat honour on the husband’s family. Nolbing of the 
kind e:s:ists among the Rawats. Instead, widows aiet)rten taken in a 
less foimal but still iccognised type of man lage called Tiaces 

of theit Minaoiigin also siuvivc in fiagments of old custom. For 
cx.-implc, on the thud day afto a death, Ravvai.s prepare a dish of 
iicc and milk and siigai, called the xiraimi, and leave it at the buin- 
ing place, calling out the name of the dead pet son as they do so. 
This IS a common Hindu piacltcc : but only the Minas and the 
Rawats, in tins pail of the coimtty, have the additional custom that 
the beater of the suaimi should be followed to the burning- ghat and 
b-tek by anolhei man who cat ties a toy bow and ai tow “at the 
icady” as if to waidoffa snpci natural tin eat. Again, the Rawat 
men-folk have given up dancing, at which Minas excel : but at Holi 
they peiforma tiadittonal stick-dance, called g/ier, which is found 
also among the Mina and the Bhil tiibespeople. It will not besiir- 
piising, therefoie, if the leligioiis piactices of the Rawats leflect the 
ambiguity of then social pretensions, 

SATSANG AND BHAKTf-MARG. 

The water’s fiist intioduction to the religious life of Sujatupa 
was on the evening of 18th Januaiy, 1950, just two days after he bad 
pitched his tent outside the village. In the couise ofthe day he had 
happened to ask one of the younger men whethei they sometimes 
sang bhajans in these paits, and m reply he promised to come to the 
tent that evening with some fiiends for a hyran-singnig. They came, 
and with them scvcial small boys and older men, until over a 'scoie 
were seated close-packed in the tent, and sang for a couple of hours 
to the music of a live-stringed guitar, and to the rhythmical chiming 
of small brass cymbals, called majera. Some of the'hymns^ which 
they sang weie of recent composition, but the majority weie tradi- 
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tiotuU, many of them by Kabii, some by Mirabai : all of them wcic- 
in bioad "Magia" dialect, and had to be explained to the writci mi 
Hindustani. 

B'ul tins was only a foictaslc of what was to come tno nights 
latci. Then, guests aiiived on foot fiom distant villagc.s, summoned 
to attend a special saisang, a night devoted to liymnsinging. Tlicy 
weiu enlei tamed to large platefuls of a sweet pudding, called cfntnnci, 
a portion of which was also dcliveicd to the tent, and at about nine 
p m the wiitci made his way to the pan/, which had been rc-plastcicd 
with mud and cowdung for the occasion. The floor was coveted 
with wlutc cloths, and nird-way along one wall a folded qmlt had 
been set for the most impoitimt guest, a dignified, 'authoiitative 
middle-aged holy man, dicssed in salVion-colouied lobcs, who sal 
cioss-lcggcd and stiff-backed, as if m contemplation Tins was the 
Saddlni Oluii Natl?, ’'a hcimit fioni the other side of Goiam hill Ife 
amiably invited the wutcr to sit at his elbow, and thioughoiit the 
evening leaned acioss from time to lime to explain in clear Hindus- 
tani what was going on. In fiont of the Saddlni was set a biass tiay 
covcicd with a led cloth, and on it two brass bowls lillcd with 
floweis, and another in which weie set one or two burning incense 
slicks. Opposite the Saddlni, a white cloth had been hung against 
the wall, and on it hung a Aamed colour-print depicting Kiishna as 
a young man. 

As each new ariivnl enlcicd the paul, he discaided his shoes in 
the lane, climbed up to the floor kveband gieetcd the whole company 
with clasped hands, saying : “J.u Guru Mahauii”. To this, all those 
pieseiU made the same icpiy. The new aiiivals then camcfoiwaul 
and clasped the Saddhu's ankles as a token of dcfcicnce, liven gave 
a formal hand-clasp to their friends in the audience befoie themselves 
.sitting down on the floor. A young man ofSujarupa, Devi Singh, 
eventually came in carrying bis b/iio (the livc-sliinged guitai) and 
seveial pahs of niajmm, one of which was taken by the Saddlni. 
Devi Singh stiiick up a slow musical chant, an invocation to Gunesh; 
and after It, another hymn with many lefcrciiccs to the God Ram- 
Dcvji The Saddlni beat time gently with his majems. At the end 
of this hymn there was a cry of : “Sath Guiu, Dev ki jai !’*-biU not 
many people took it up. There was still a feeling that they were at 
the lireliminary stages. 

Seeing the wiiter taking notes, the Siuldhu explained to him 
that ‘‘Sath Gill u" meant Parmeshwar, the supreme God, and “.fai 
Guru Mahalaj” is a greeting which is exchanged by all who are 
earnestly seeking the truth. Much Ihtcr, one learned that it is the greet- 
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ing especially favoured by membeis of the religious sect knovVii as the 
Kabu Panth. -Aheady this evening it was noticed, as one bhajan 
followed another, that many wete by Kabir : their last stanza con- 
taining an envoy in the form ; “Thus saith Kabir,..” As the hymn- 
singing got piopeily under way, the audience’s enthusiasm incieased. 
After each hymn, someone would call out ; Bolie Sath Guru !”, and 
eveiyone would leply ; “Sath Gum Dev Ki Jail” At times, some 
would exclaim : “Kabii, Kabit as people cry out “Hallelujah I” 
at a revival meeting in the west. 

In the intervals between hymns, theSaddIni would call upon 
tjie singer to expound the meaning of the vorses he had sung, and 
this fiequently gave use to an open discussion, ended at times by an 
authoritative exj^ositton on the part of the Saddhu, at other times by 
a call : “Sunao bhai, bhajan bolo !” — “Strike up biotlm— another 
liymn 1” ’ 

The bi'na was passed fiom hand to hand, being played by the 
one who sang the veise most {bhajans had a refiain in which many sin- 
gers joined). Late m the evening, the Saddhu called out , “Give it to the 
haiijans, let’s hear them.” At this, the water became avvaie that 
thiee swcepcisfiom Lakhagudha village weie sitting in the dust of 
the lane, m the middle of the paul but at a lowei level than the rest. 
They sang three hymns, the refiain of one being : “Why do you 
avoid my touch : am I really so unclean ?” and the others emphasis- 
ing the equality of all who devoutly seek tiuth. 

The climax of the evening came aflei midnight, when a cow- 
dung lire was brought in upon a tile, and the Saddhu made offeimgs 
of coconut and melted butter upon it. A new hymn with a very 
lively ihythm was now played and sung, eveiyone standing up and 
joining In with feivour. Three members of the audience were so 
carried away that they began to perfoim a dance in the middle of the 
ciowded loom ’ it consisted of a few shuffling steps, turning to one 
side and back, while the trunk and aims swayed in gestures expicb- 
sive of self-abandonment in a soit of ecstasy. Meanwhile a five-wick 
lamp was set on a biass tray, and this was earned all lound'^the audi- 
ence by thiee woishippeis in tmn, Befoie each peison, they waved 
the lamp three times, and he held his hands as if waiming them at 
the flame, then saluted it. Each worshipper thereafter went all lound 
the audience, clasping evciyone’s ankles in a gestine of humility, and' 
being saluted in return. The ceiemony concluded with the scattering 
of flowers and then led povvdei ovei eveiyone : some crystalline 
sweets, called m/sri wcie then oflTered to tlie fire, and the remainder 
distributed among the audience. 
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Aftci this cciemony the company sat down again, and gossiped 
and liandcd loiind pipes. There was a feeling of ohccifulncss and 
relaxed torsion. In a few minutes’ lime another bliajan was struck 
up, and one .succeeded anolhcr-, willnirlcrvals of discussion,- rinlil 
dawn. 

This saisang has been dcsciibcd at some length for two reasons. 
Fiistly, the singing of bhajam, either for a few hours or all night long 
was the commonest form of religious activity in Sujaiupa. This was 
done especially on the second, eleventh, or liftecnlli day of each half of 
.lire lutnu month, but it might take place at any time when there was 
a quorum of five or more participants. Secondly, this particular 
satsang was a special occasion, being held in hoiiouf of the Guru of 
Hira Singh, one of lire senior members of the village and a devotee of 
this type erf worship. In Octobei 1950 this Guru, by name Maharam, 
who lived in a village near the town of Bcawai, some 40 ’miles fiom 
Sujaiupa, announced that he was about to lake sanutdhi. This meant 
that he had advanced to such a point in his religious hie that he was 
Tcady at a given moment voluntarily to take leave of his body while 
Ills soul passed straight into that of Parmatma, the ull-encompassing 
divine soul, and so became released ftom the bondage of i e-birth. 
Some hundreds of his followers gathered together for the occassion, 
singing hymns day and night, and at the appointed Iroiii they low- 
ered him, silting cioss-lcggcd in a state of contemplation, into the 
ready giavc, and buried him alive. The writer was later shown lire 
white marble shrine which was built over the spot. Twelve days 
after this event, a gicat saisang was held at that place, in which ovei 
seven thousand worshippers took part— the local Government autlioi- 
tics gave them a fice issue of grain rations for the event— and this 
satsang in Sujarupa was one of many organised by lliat Guru’s disci- 
ples to celebrate his samadhi. 

Later, (he writer was to learn that the saisaitgs are an expression 
•of bliakti-imrg (the way of devotion) which is one of the great divi- 
sions of Hindu worship. Followers of this way attach tliemselvcs to 
one, or sometimes more than one, of a number of sects. The total 
number of such sects is very large, but in any given area only one 
or two will be represented. Their teachings also vary, some empha<.i 
sing the worship of Vi.shnu or Shiva, or one of the lesser Gods of the 
‘Hindu pantheon, some (like the Kabir-panth) teaching a reiined 
monotheism and the brotherhood of man. It is noteworthy that 
the Kabir-panth is the most widely prevalent in this district, because 
the mosfcelebrated of local Gods is Ram-Dcvji, or Rama-Pir : and 
tradition has it that he, like tlie poet Kabir, sought to unite Moham* 
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iTTiedans and Hindus in one form of worship. 

The name of Rara-Devji is also associated with the worship of 
'JoAri/, or female-energy, as personified by the Goddess, Devi, Tbi.s 
form of worship is akm to the other panths, but with the difference 
that the supreme object of their devotion is not repiesented by light 
or fire, but by the act of sexual intercourse, and by semen, which is 
believed to issue from both male and female m that act. To the 
genuine adherent, these sects represent a more profound and compel- 
■ iing leligious experience than do the others; but to the sceptical out- 
sider they are the object of ridicule and disgust, This ambivalent 
attitude IS expiessed even in the verbal traditions of the Ram-Deyji 
cult, which describe how, when he wished to be accepted as a mem- 
bei of the Mahadhaiam (one of these sexual panths)^ his wife was 
•revolted by their litiials and refused to accompapy him. New mem- 
.bers aie admitted only in pairs, so it was not until his adoptive sister 
(dharm-bahin) Dah accompanied him that he was accepted as a 
member of the Mahadhaiam, Incidentally, this shows how comple- 
tely the ritual act of sex was divorced from the idea of promiscuous 
inteicourse, because to have sexual relations with a d/iaiaMi-ba/ihi is 
consideied no less saciilegious than to commit incest with one’s true 
sister. 

Great secrecy attaches to these sexual panths, which aie con- 
demned by high-caste Hindus; but the writei was able to learn that 
• one variety, known as the isra«e/i/f-pa«t/i (so called because at their 
meetings the women membeis fliscaidcd their kanchhs, oi bodices, 
and put them in a large vessel, and dming the course of the hymn- 
singing the presiding Guru called out the men one by one, giving 
each a kanchli chosen at landom : this couple then letired behind a 
'cui tain to perform the ritual act of sex) was extensively pi actised 
among the Rawats living some twenty miles to the North, while one 
hoiiseholdei of Sujarupa and his wife were not only members of the 
Mahadharra, but also Gurus of that sect, with their own disciples. 

THE BHOPA. 

Within a few days of the great satsang, the villagers of Sujarupa 
invited the writer to leave his tent and make his home in the paul; 
and this, though lacking in piivacy, made an excellent vantage p.oint 
from which to keep in touch with all the goings— on of the village. 
On the night of 24th January, 1950, several persons went out of their 
way to remind him that theie was to be an all-night cereraony,at the 
shrine on top of a little hillock near Hamaton*ki-guar. It was the bi- 
annual festival of the god Devji. The oldest inhabitant of Sujarupa, 
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wliite-beartkd Pitha Siiigli explained that thhblitincis maintained i 
by the potters of Hamaton-ki guar. It is they who aie its piicsts 
and they and llicir womcn-foJk will sing long songs appiopuate to- 
this iiight—songs about strife between Gods and men. Devji himself 
was “a Rajput, someone near the Rajah : he woic a ling on his light 
foiHth finger"; and that is all he can remember about him. 

At nine p.m. it is dark and cold. Some thiity oi loity men sit 
round a large log fire close by the shnne on the hill-top In tl c ^ 
outer darkness a ciowd of women and ghls is gathering. When some 
moie people have au'ivcd, one of the attendants of the sluinc goes 
round giving each one a jwnch of chopped 6e/-leaves. The writei is ^ 
told that wlien the Gods are worshipped at a festival such as this, 
those taking part will fast until the worship is over. By eating these 
leaves, which have been olTeicd to the Gods in the shiine, they aie 
muted in a woishipful mood, and in the moining they will all bicak 
their fast together. 

The thiee potters who are the piicsts, or bhopas, of this shrine 
aie called Kesa, Dola and Anjaii Kumhar. It is Kesa who begins the 
formal proceedings by chanting a senes of slan/.us in a high-pitched 
voice. Dola, the oldest of the ihicc, sings a short rcfiain, in which 
many voices Join. At times Kesa pauses to explain the substance of 
his song in conversational tones, and otlieis in the audience also pul 
in a woid now and again. Meanwhile the women, sitting now beside 
unolher fuc a few yards off, sing songs of their own. When this has 
been going on for over an hour, a young man sitting ncai the hont 
of the mam gioiip gives a sudden Cl y, and goes into a soil of (it. 
He .shakes convulsively, where he squats, so that his turban falls olT, 
and his arms wave impulsively about his face, while his bicath comes 
in loud gaps. As suddenly, after about live minutes, the lit loaves 
him ; he sits breathing heavily, tlien gropes fot his turban and ties it 
on again. This was Anjari, who was not expected to become posses- 
sed at this time. 

The men’s singing is now continuous and chaigcd with emotion. 

In the slirine, two young men blow long notes on conch-slicll horns, 
and 'another beats a gong. Suddenly Dola, who has been sitting as 
if waiting for something, takes a loud indrawn breath, and then he 
aUo goes into a sJmking fit, rocking back and forwai’d- on his hocl.s 
wh'eic he sits. For many minutes he quivers and shakes and gasps, 
as if he is in the grip of some physical orgasm which will not reaoh 
its climax. At last ho gives a strangled cry and gels to hi.s feet, Jiis 
. whole body' still jerking convulsively. Then he rims into- the shrine, 
picks up a handful of chains and belabours his own back, panting and. 
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grunting as he does SO. Aftei this he /ssues ftom inside the sbVine' 
and shouts 'a few phiases over the heads of the audience, then goes 
in once ihoie This happens fifteen times, and then everyone turns’ 
b'ack to face the fire, but he lemains crouching and quivering, squat- 
ting upon a low platform on the flooi befoie the low of images. 

The writer is told that he has been utteiing prophecies to thfc 
effect that the 1 ains would be good this yeai, the crops would be 
, plentiful, the’ cattle spared from disease, He did not prophesy any- 
thing bad. ' Aftei wards, as he sat in the shrine, people came to him ’ 
singly, pouiing out their offerings of a few handfuls of corn on to'' 
'the floor before him, and ashing what wcwld be the outcome of a 
sickness in th'eii family, or a pioposcd mairiage, or the loss of one of' 
tthcu cattle. Still shaking and panting, he would look towards the 
images of the gods, and then gasp out a biief reply. ♦ 

Next day, the youngest Anjari, showed the writer the 

whole aiiay of gods, whose images were cast in relief on heavy 
• earthenware plaques. Two are standing male figures lepresentmg 
Kala and Goia Bhaiionji ; anolhei is Ganesli. Theie aie four 
'plaques lepresenting Devji-Maharaj, whose shiine this is, and these 
all show the foi ms of a black snake. Next to these again are two 
well-designed cobra-shapes, desciibed as Kagal-Dev, Anjari says 
that this is wheie people come if they aie bitten by a snake, to be 
■cured, Asked if it is he who cm cs them, he says: “No, it is their 
work,” pointing to the snake-gods. By standeis explain that when 
this happens the bhopa appeals lo Kagal-dev, and his spiiit comes to 
■them, causing them to “play” {khehia is the expression used to' 
•describe the quivering state of tiancc- possession) “Unko dev ka bhav 
.ata itai” — the bieath of God enters them). 

For a tune, one was at a loss to know whethei this Devj i 
weic himself a snake-god, oi a human being [who had assumed that 
form. A latei informant, desciibing the Devjl songs, said that he 
was one of the Bagh-Rawats (a division of the Rawats supposedly 
•descended from a lion-headed youth) ; but it was left to a Sujarupa 
villager called Mol Singh to clinch the matter. He d-esenbed how 
one night lie was coming back fiom Lakhagudha, and he was pursuc'd 
by a ghost. First it ciied with the voice of a sheep, and then it 
whimpered like a child, saying : “Wait for me and : “Cairy me 1” 
But he knew that this was a favourite device of ghosts and so he 
’hunied on ; and then, out of the conrer of his eye he saw it coming 
after hint, like a flickering flame. Just as he reached the turn of the 
•road hear the shrine, he saw Devji Maharaj himself appear, a shin- 
ling figure on a white horse, and the ghost turned tail : but for tills 
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It would have surely killed him. 

Neaily cvciyonc in Siijauipa went to this festival, and listened' 
to the prophecies that were given ; but no*one seemed to go Ihcic for 
advice on their personal troubles. Instead, the wiitci hcaid constant 
refei cnees to the great gifts of another bhopa, who "played ’ each 
Sunday night at a shiinc some six miles olT. His god was, stiictly 
speaking, a demon, called Danaji. In former lanes he had lived in. 
that little valley, which he still haunted in spiiit. The Mtopa theic 
IS a Rawat named Ooma Singh, and he was "called" to do this work 
by a visitation of the Dana in a dream. At lust he refused to be- 
come a bhopa, saying that 1«) wasn't cut out foi that soit of woik : 
then he fell sick, and again saw the Danaji in a dieam, itnd tins time 
he consented to do what he was told. 

The wiitcs attended one of his Sunday-night sessions, watching 
him tremble in his trance-like state foi over two hours, while a 
succession of patients and supplicants cioiiched before liim in turn. 
He diagnosed some as being struck by ghosts, .some by witclics : 
often he left the diagnosis unspoken, and simply called out his 
instructions. Some had to bting offerings of nuts and lemons, some 
were to tie twelve knots in a coloured thread— -"Five in the name of 
Rama-Pii, five in the name of Danaji, one for Ishwar and one foi 
Mahadev”— and wear this lound Ihcu neck. The paicnts of chilciicn 
were fieqiiently told to cany (heir sick child tluicc round the little 
sluine. One man, thin and wasted, complained of a chionic ccugh, 
He was very probably consumptive,,, thcic being a gicat deal of 
tuberculosis in this region. The Bhopa dcclaicd that this was a 
simple illness, not a ease of witch or demon. He made the patient 
sit near, then leaning over him sucked noisily at (he nape of Ills 
neck, like a dog woiiying a labbil. He gasped for ail once oi twice, 
then announced that he had sucked out the poison : now the man 
would get well. 

It was noticeable that the vlllagcis approached him icspcclfully 
but quite without awe. Sometimes they would fail to catch his 
instructions, and ask him to lopeat them ; sometimes they would 
gliimble and complain that a promised improvement had not come 
about, and sometimes the bhopa would ciack a joke in between his 
statacco commands. Always, however, they would make a deep 
obeiffance to him at the end of their inteivicw, addressing him as 
Maharaj, or Andata. At the end of the long session, the bhopa gave 
a loud cry : "Listen ! Two things I tell you. Come hcie rcgulaily 
to pay 'homage to Danaji : and worship God." He gave one more 
frenzied shout, pointing his right hand in the air, then slowly it was. 
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lowered, and he became a man agaim His first action was to bow 
down towaids the shrine, pressing his head on the ground, and then 
he went round all the men who sat waiting in the firelight, clasping 
their.Iegs and saluting them with folded hands, and then he sat down 
to smoke a pipe. He now greeted the writer as if seeing him foi the 
first time, and leminded him that they had met before, when he had 
been sick with double pneumonia in the government hospital of a 
nearby small town. “You felt ray pulse and examined me, and 
said ; ‘You will get bettei’, I have not foigotten that.” 

“You and I do the same work, we try to help sick people.” 

■ To this he lephed by pointing upwardsrfvith one finger t “It is 
God’s wmk. We can only do it when it is His will: By ourselves, 
what can we do ?” 

There weie many other bhopas practising in the ^ncinity, but 
not othei commanded such confidence of this of Danaji. For one 
thing, it was said that the virtue of a shrine would only be at its full 
strength for one jug, here defined as a span of twelve years , and for 
another, it was known that soiretiraes bhopas were dishonest and 
simulated possession by a God although in fact the spiiit did not 
come. In one such case, some young men of the village played a 
trick on the bhopa to show him up. They secretly heated his chains 
until they weie neaily led-hot, and then when the bhav supposedly 
came to him, he leached for the chains to belabour himself — then 
danced with rage, pouring out a stream of oaths as he nuised his 
burned fingers. The elders of that village pronounced that this was 
no true bhopa : were he really possessed, be would not have been 
aware of any pain. 

VILLAGE GODS. 

At the roadside m front of Sujarupa there are two conspicuous 
objects. One is a square pillar, shoulder-high, faced with white 
plaster, and with a crenellated top, and the other a low stone plat- 
foim, with a dark stone set upiight above it. This stone is daubed 
with red paint and above it there bangs a red pennant at the end of 
a bamboo pole. The former was described as a pathmn, ox as 
Ganga-Mata, and the latter as Hanuman, Later, two other wayside 
chaiikis, or sacred sites, were pointed out, one an inconspicuous 
stone on a mound near the patkmri ; this was a JBhaironji, The 
other was a tumbled-down stone platform, built round the base of 
a young tree, consecrated to Sitala-Mata, the Goddess who controls 
small'pox. 

These shrines were generally qiyte neglected, except for special 
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occasions. Thus, on the seventh day ofChelh mouth, which is heic 
icgaidcd as the day especial to that Goddess, the women of the 
village tidied up the Silala-Mata platfoun and left on’cimgs of floweis 
upon it. It was not, howcvci, until a few days befoic the inariiage 
of one of (he Sujaiupa youths (hat the writci bcc.anje awaie of the 
full numbei of the shiincs associated with this hamlet. On the night 
before the biidegroom set off to the biidc’s village, attended by most 
of the men and giown up boys, he was conducted by the dhoU lound 
all the village gods, in order to make a token offciing of coconut and 
melted bultei to cacli, and to pay homage dhok dena at each sluine. 
He was followed by a jnoccssion of his women relatives, singing 
appropriate songs. The piocession visited fust a small liilMop on 
the noith side of the village, where thcic was a chain of stones, on 
top of which lay a weather-beaten caithenwaie plaque with the 
representation of a seated figure. This was Goramji, the God of the 
mountain peak, six miles off, which is the chief feature of the local 
landscape Nearby theie is a platform at the base of a young ticc, 
similai to for Sitala-Mata, but this is for Piplaj-Mata, the special 
Goddess of the Rawat people. Near that again, u stone had to be 
maiked with red iindur and paid lespcct. This was the Bhaironji of 
Piplaj-Mala, 

Next, the piocession made a wide ciiclc round the back of the 
village, in the fiingc of the diy jungle, stopping to woi ship at font 
moic Qhaironjis, which were simply stones, indistinguishable fiom 
many others unless one looked closely, to find faint stains of formci 
offeiings of dye and melted butlei.* While he squatted baicfoot befoic 
each of these, a young unman led girl cousin laid hci hand on his 
head and cried out ; “Be thou blessed with many grandchildren” I 
As she was a mischievous and iiicveient giil, she spoiled the solem- 
nity of the event by adding an obscenity, m an audible aside, after 
each invocation. A sixth Bhauonji stone was found, with some 
difliculty, buried under (he dust of the path leading to the dooi of 
the paid. It was cleared, and washed with water, and then worship- 
'pcd. The next pause was at the big square stone sitting place, or 
outside the Hcie again an inconspicuous stone, which 
had clearly been disrcgaided for months if not ycais, was identified 
and honoured. This was called AJipaul. 

The final act of worship that evening was called dori napiia. 
The dori was the local dialect name for the heap of diy animal 
manure, a separate one for each household, wlrich was laboriously 
gathcied tliroughout the year, and on whose abundance would depend 
the-richness of the yield from their fields. Here the groom squatted 
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■ ^jefore the dung-heap, symbolically “measuied” it with a cubit’s 
length of lope, and then gioped underneath the dry manure to 
retrieve an iron key which had been hidden there ; and finally saluted 

■ and made offerings to the dori. 

When he returned to the village four days later with his new 
bride, a similar procession took place, both of them paying homage 
side by side to these various shiines This time, however, the dm i 
was omitted, and they went to the door of the paul, where they were 
ceremonially greeted and given the sacred forehead-mark (iilak) by 
thb bridegroom’s mother. They then went first not to his own house, 
but to that one which had been built -first of all by Siija Singh, the 
founder of the hamlet.* There, they worshipped a small image of 
Ganga-Mata, which had been Sujajr’s, and next gave their respect to 
a small fiist-floor room, or men (the only one of-its kind here) in 
which was kept a stone image lepiesenting Chaut-Mata. Lastly, they 
went into the bridegroom’s house, where a gaudily coloured litho- 
graph of Ganesh was plastered to one wall, and worshipped him 

Two things were particularly striking to the writer m studying 
these cciemoiiics. First, the completeness with which the hamlet 
was protected, as if by divine sentries, at evciy appioach ; and second 
the vagueness attaching to these same piotectors. Literally no one 
lin Sujariipa could tell him clearly who they all wetc. About Bhai- 
ronji, for example, who is worshipped m many paits of India as the 
terrible, the wrathful aspect of Shiva, all they knew was that he was 
a God, but not a great Oqd ; he was rather the lieutenant of the 
others, and especially of the Goddess. He was known to have two 
forms, Black and White. They differed m that the former liked 
blood sacrifices, the latter only sweet things. One old man said that 
many years ago Black Bhahonji lived in these parts. He was a tall, 
powerful black man, like a negro ; and he was notorious for making 
ifiee with men’s wives. That is why people wear his image on their 
breasts, he sard, in oidei that this misfortune should not come to 
them. Everyone did however associate this god with anger. Thus, 
when a furious, screaming quarrel broke out in one household, one of 
a group of men talking with the writer^ remarked “There, Bhaironji 
is “playing” ! and everyone laughed. 

As to the others, they said : “It is just a God”, or, of Chaulli- 
Mata : “She is a Goddess, you know, just like the others : they have 
so many names, but they are all one.” 

Usually, tliey referred one to the dlioli once again ; lie was the 
.man who knew these things. But he was able to “add vefy little, 
. except on the score of Piplaj -Mata, the isri//-Z)ev/ or special Goddess 
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of the Rawats. Ffer chief tcnipic was in a glen not many miles away, 
and there, many yeats ago, the Rawats used to appease hci with the 
sacrifice of a fiist-born son. According to the legend, it was just 
eleven generations ago that a youth of fifteen years had been piomi- 
sed to the Goddess as a sacrifice. He was a handsome boy, and 
excelled in playing tlic drum, of which he was very fond. When ho 
was taken to the temple, he asked only that he be pet mttled to play 
in honour of the Mataji, befoic he was decapitated and his head 
offered up in the customary way. He played to siicli effect that the 
Goddess spoke through her bhopa and renounced hei taste for human 
saciificc. Ever since, she has been offered a male water-buffalo 
instead. In the yeais befoi c the pacification of these hills, when the 
Rawats lived chiefly by fighting and looting the settled villagers of 
the plains of adjacent Me war and Mai war, they used to lely 
on the supernatural aid of Piplaj-Mata on their maiauding expedi- 
tions, and when they letiirncd successfully, they would saciifice many 
buffaloes to her, and then have great feasts— because in those days 
they did not have any scruples about eating buffalo meat, oi even 
beef in a lean yeai, “Things are diffeicnt now,” said the Dholi ; 
“They arc all becoming Biahmans now. That of Piplaj-Mata 

even goes about saying that they should not take life, they should 
offer hci only sweet-meats. But still, when they want her help in an 
important mailer, they go sccietly to that temple and kill a young 
buffalo or a black he-goat in hci name.'’ 

VENERATION OF ANCESTORS 

In Sujarupa, the highest regard is paid to the memory of its 
founder, Suja Singli. Stones about liim aic alicady acquiring a 
legendary charactci, but it is clear (hat he enjoyed a wcaitli and 
icnown greater than that of any of the present-day Ravvat villagers 
foi many miles around. Thus, when he gave a great feast after 
performing the pilgrimage to the Ganges, to scatter liis father’.s ashes 
on its waters, his guests were numbeted in hundreds, and even in- 
cluded the Rao of Dcogarh, one of the sen'or nobles of Mewar, and 
two lesser Rajput Thakurs, each of whom was housed for the occa- 
sion in a special marquee. It was he who built the first house, and 
the Meri in which the goddess-image stands, and also the dhimi or 
altar, ‘which stands in the centre of the hcmlet : and it is heic 
that he is icmembcred with woiship. Every morning Hiia Singh, 
who lives in the cottage which was Sujaji’s, throws out a handful of 
giain. in'the direction of the dimni, for the pigeons to eat, and he 
“remettibers the name of Sujajt” as {le does so. On special occasions, 
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such as on embarking on the negotiations foi a betrothal, oi a 
purchase of land, oi a lawsuit, any householder of the village may 
come and light a fire on the dhuni offering Horn (usually an oblation i 
of melted buttei, and chips of coconut) and asking Sujaji to let his 
eriand prosper® 

No other of the parents and grandparents of the present 
geneiation leceives siiniiiai veneration ; the writer made repeated 
inquiries on this point. There does however exist a vestigial custom 
which indicates that the piactice of ancestoi-worship may once have 
been moie geneial. This is the wearing of a smalt silvet medallion 
»on a string round the neck, by both men *and women, but more 
commonly the fatter. The medallion repiesents a warlike flguie, and 
is desciibed as a devta, a godling. Originally these were bought and 
worn in memoiy of some member of the family, usually father oi 
mother, and they are still bought fiom the goldsmiths of the larger 
villages for this purpose : sometimes they commemoiate the death of 
a son. "Devta vegia”, they say . “He became a golding,” which is 
one way of saying that he died. These medallions are handed down 
fiom mothei to daughter, until the occasion of their origin is for- 
gotten, The water was not piesent in Sujaiupa in the mouth of 
Bhadvvc (August- Septembei) to observe whether Sujarupa families 
obseivcd the orthodox Hindu custom of giving SA/nrfrf/jff feasts in 
honour of the dead ; certainly none of them mentioned this practice, 
when he asked them about the woiship of one’s ancestors. 

OTHER GODS. 

The names of many of the principle gods of the Hindui 
pantheon were known to these villageis, especially to those of them' 
who had been out in the world, serving m the army, or .working in 
the mills at count! y towns like Beawai and Pali, oi the distant city 
of Ahmedabad. In practice, however theie were only three outlying 
temples which concerned them in their evetyday living. These were 
the temple on top of Goram peak, behind which the sun set all the 
yeai round ; the Ram-Devji temple in Miala village, four miles to 
the west across the jungle ; and the temple of Mahadev in the hainlet- 
of Dadalia, some seven miles to the north-west. The last of these 
had acquired a lecent fame, although there were legends to link the 
natural spring there with a miracle performed by Lord Shiva, fm 
accordance with this legend, it was believed that the waters which 
issued from this spring weie those of the Ganges itself ; but it 
was only m the life-time of the holy man now living thdfe that' the- 
place had acquired a moie than loeal reputation. He had spent: 
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some 40,000 uipecs, contlibutcd by his followers, in building rest- 
houses, gaidens, and cemented bathing pools where mule and female 
pilgrims might bathe in the sacred waters in decent piivacy, and now 
people came from many miles around, especially at the time of the 
two annual Shivtatus, the festivals peculiar to Shiva. 

Although cvetyone mentioned Dadalia with piide, as a show- 
iplace of this countiy side, by no means all the adults in the village 
had ever been to see it. The same was tiuc of the temple on top 
of Gouun lull, which could bo clcaily seen. Often, fast thing in 
thcinoining, aftci saluting the sun and ' pronouncing one of the 
names of God, men wouKl turn towaids that temple,, now glowing* 
m the level rays of dawn, and raise thcii hands in salute also to it ; 
and oil sacicd occasions among the olhei cheers that wcic put up, 
would be mchidcd “Goiani Nathji ki Jai But whereas .everyone 
knew that the objects of woiship in Dadalia weic the holy Ganges, 
and Maluidcv (splendid but lafhci remote God of the higli I-lindiis), 

■ even this much was not known about Goiam-Nalh. Some said he was 
a holy man who had been buiied alive in the hcait of that hill ; and 
when the i nil way engineers had tunnelled through it, they had seen 
ihim theie, with their spyglasses, as he sat in contemplation. Others 
said it was a demon, othcis some kind of God . but all wcic agiccd 
Hull he watclicd over the twelve villages, and llicir hamlets, which 
lay in the valley on this side of the hill. In fact, the wiitcr found 
on visiting it, it was a small temple of Mahadev, tended by a piicst 
who lived on the other, or Marwar Ride of the tango. 

This was not the case with Ram Dcvji. Fragments of his stoi v 
weic known even to the childicn, and the women and gills all 
■learned the songs which dcsciibed his miraculous caieci. The annual 
litela at his temple in Miala is attended by tens of thousands of 
pilgrims di awn from many other gioups besides the Rawats — but 
chiefly fiom the lower castes. He appeals to the Rawats because 
,he was himself born into a Rajput family, a family of small farmcis 
like themselves, and every incident of his life takes place in a familiar 
setting. Accoidingly, m time of lioiibic there arc many who tuin 
to him instead of to the Danaji for help. The priests at the Ram- 
Dcvji temple do not become possessed, as do but they have 

other methods of diagnosing the cITects of attack by witch or fiicnd, 
and ihcy have magical icmcdies, which aic cncclive because of the 
power of their God. It is piofoundly re-assuring for an anxious 
fpaient, ot a sick man, to have Ram-Devji’s assurance that all will be 
•wcHi 
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SUPERNATURAL BELIEFS 

There were many comparatively trivial supeistitious cuireiit iiii 
Sujaiupa, whose observance was not strictly observed. These seemed 
to be most cuuent among those who had travelled abiOrd in India : 
they used to retail them to the otheis in the evenings how it was 
inauspicious to shave on a Tuesday, or travel on a Wednesday (but 
few people in the village kept count of the days of the week any 
way), and how it was unlucky to meet a widow-woman in your path, 
oi a women cariying an empty watei-pot ; but to meet a married 
woman cai lying water bi ought good luck. These and others like 
them, weie learned fiom contact with Hindits of othei castes. 

Moie seuous attention was paid to anojher class of omens, 
derived fiom the wild life of the jungle. When a man set out on an 
eriand, if he heard partridges call on his left, he was ie*assured, but 
if one called on his light, and the call was heaid three times, he 
would be so siuely convinced of ill omen that he would come home 
and renounce his business foi that day. Theie weie scveial olher 
such signs, lelating to othei buds, and to snakes At night, if a 
jackal was heard to call three times from the buining-ghat, it meant 
that thcie would be a death soon in the village. Theie wete however 
Ihiee types of superstitious fear which particulatly concern them. 
These are the feai of evil spirits, of witches, and of devilish charms 
which can be used to kill one's enemies. 

Evil spirits are of seveial kinds, the two commonest and most 
dreaded being the ghosts of men'who have died violently, or by a 
sudden accident, “befoic their time" (called b/iut), and the female 
ghost, with a hideous face, eyes m her breast and feet which point 
backwaids at the ankle (called cliurail). The latter aie the ghosts 
of women who have died inchildbnth. B/iuts ate encounteied most 
commonly at the biuning-ghat, or else at the spot wheie they weie 
killed : theii haunting is most intense for a span of twelve years, 
and then continues with less seventy for another span. Many ill- 
nesses are due to the anger of such ghosts, and they must be appeased 
before the victim can lecover. 

When women oi especially small childien are sick (and there is 
a high death rate among children in these villages ; in recent genera- 
tions in Sujauipa, foity per cent of childien have died before the age 
of five) the cause is very commonly ascribed to the action of a dakan 
or witch. There is believed to be one such witch in eveiy village, 
and sometimes more than one. No woman ever willingly* submits to 
the allegation ; indeed, “witch" at(d “whore” ate the two most 
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insulting epithets, to be used only in the height of a very angry quar- 
lel (and invariably soused). In spite of this, the belief is so strong 
that a whole delusionaiy system has been built aiound it— about how 
one witch seduces anolhci woman into going the same way ; how 
they can take the foiin of a cat at will ; how they go out on Satuiday 
night to consort with other witches, stiipping naked and lidding on 
hyenas backs while they shiiek in the dark ; and how destructive is 
their baleful glance. 

The psychological motives which give use to such powciful 
piojections of hostility and aggression ate an inteiesting study in 
themselves. The whole question is attended with gicat scciecy, ou^ 
of fear of the powci of the witch. It was with difiicuUy that the 
wilier found out that his ncaicst neighbour iii the hamlet, an old 
woman called Dhapti, was a supposed witch, blamed for numerous 
sicknesses, and foi the death of several children. Aftei lie had left, 
in December 1950, another young woman fell sick, and becoming 
“possessed” in a foim of hysterical dissociation, announced that the 
possessing agent was this old witch, who was determined to consume 
hci iivci. At this the relatives of this giil set upon Dhapu, intending 
to beat her until she admitted her guilt and promised to leave tlie 
gnl alone : but they beat hci two haul, and the old woman died. 
This gave use to a bitlci quoircl between their family and lhal of 
Dhapu, who called in the police ; but no one denied the propriety of 
theii action. It was only icgiclted that she had, most inconveniently, 
died of it. , 

Death-dealing magic is dilfercnt again. It woiks by means of 
• chainis, which have to be made effective by enlisting supernatural aid. 
This may be done by sitting all night at the buining-ghat (which few 
would dare to do) oi by sitting in the dark neai the Hanuman shrine, 
repeating the chaim over and over (the wiilci once surprised a villa- 
ger called Nathu Singh in this act). The secret of these cliarms can 
' be bought, at a Iiigh price ; but more usually people pay their owneis 
to direct them against someone whom they specify. There aie cer- 
tain celebrated “knowing men” (Jame wale) who ate known to 
possess the antidotes to such charms ; and no doubt they can also 
exercise them, but they never boast of this, as it >vouId make them 
most unpopular. Whcieas in the case of witch craft, it is always 
erne particulai witch who is suspected, and cither bought olf (for 
example, by killing a black goat and exposing its head and entrails in 
a broken pot, at night, at a spot where thicc paths meet) or threate- 
ned with sdcallt if she will not desist, in this matter of chaims the 
: ho'Stile agent is usually left unspccifled, and the victim concerns him- 
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•self only with ■undoing the effect of this particular charm. 

ir. DELWARA. 

The village of Delwaia lies in a valley 18 miles north of the 
• city Udaipyi, the former capital of the State of that name. Twelve 
miles further down this valley lies the town of Nathdwara, a pilgri- 
mage centie celebiated foi its possession of the image of Sri hJathji, 
a tall, dramatic figure executed in black stone. This image was once 
in a temple in Mathura, but it was sent to Udaipur m the sixteenth 
century for fear that it should be vandalised by the Moghul aimies. 
It IS housed m a vast Vaishnavi temple (Su Nathji being one of the 
foi ms of Vishnu) whose high priest is also the ruler and landlord of 
the lich little town. Four miles to the south of Delwaia there is 
another pilgrimage centie, in the village of Eklingji. Jleie, in a temple 
built in the fifteenth centuiy, is a famous lingain, a black phallic 
stone leprcsenting Shiva, which has been worshipped by the Hindus 
of Udaipui since the 12th century, if not bcfoie. 

The tradition is still maintained that the luleis of Udaipur 
.(Rajputs of the Sheshodia clan, who tiace then succession in an un- 
ibioken line to the ninth century) ?ire really only the viziers of the 
' God Shiva, who, as lepresented by this black lingam, is the leal Ran a 
of Udaipur The high priest of this temple is chosen fiom among a 
small number of ascetics who have teiiounced theii caste and all 
then woildly possessions in older to serve there. He is not wealthy, 
as is the priest of Su Nathji, bjut he has the honoiu of being the 
Maharana’s personal Gum, and of being the only man m the land 
,who is entitled by light to sit at a highei level than he. 

Dclwara is a larger village than most, having a population {in 
'February 1951) of 2,424 persons, in 597 households. A total of 39 
different castes are lepiesentend, but of these only twelve are numeri- 
cally impoitant. These are as follows ; — 


Banias (mei chants) 

... 578 

Moselems (seivants & artisans) 

... 228 

Yadows (stonemasons) 

... 205 

Daroga formerly seivants of the Ruler, now finding 


woik as tailois, shop-keepers) 

... 183 

Ehil (iabouieis) 

... 157 

Balai (Jeather-workeis) 

154 

Bhoi (inaiket gardeners) 

... Ill 

Khatik (butchers, labourers) 

... 106 

Brahmans (priests) 

... 85 

Nai (barbers, seivants) 

‘79 
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Kunibai (potters) 78 

Rajputs (landlouls) . ... 63 

Unlike Sujaiiipa, this village has been cstablishcii for ccnliincs. 
One of its temples bears an inscription dated Saimvat 411 (1355 
A. D.)- There is a tiaclition that in very early times thcie existed a 
series Jain temples all the way fiom the ruined village of Nagda, on 
the othci side of Eklingji, to Delwara. In the middle ages, the 
authority of the nominal lulcr of Udaipiii ovei his nobles was a 
prccaiioiis one. For several generations, the foiTicss-palacc of 
Delvvara, and the surrounding country was held by a Rathor Rajput 
family fiom the rival state oF, Jodhpur : lo this day there exists near the 
village bill mng-ghat a inenioiial to the last Rathoi uilcr, dated 
Samvvat 1642 (1585 A, D.). Since that date the village and the sur- 
lounding estate which includes sixty other villages have been iiiled 
by a family of Jhala Rajputs, adhcicnts of the Mahaiana of 
Udaipur. 

The size and impoitance of the village derive from its being the 
seat of government of this Tikhana, or earldom. The village is domi- 
nated physically by a toweimg whitewashed palaee, built on a high 
rock, and sunounded by battlements. Here lives the Raj Rana of 
Delwai a, and here until 1949 was (he judicml and administrative 
centre of the whole legion. The Rulci had a personal stalf of over 
200 retainers, and thcie were courts, and a prison, and the oflices of 
the revenue colicctois within Its walls. The police were under his 
authoiity, and he could command licorcs of Rajput wariiois to 
attend him in case of need. The Ruler dominated the social and 
economic life of the village as well : the mcichants souglit his appro- 
val befoie opening a new shop 01 building a house, and thcii sons 
went foimally to pay him thcii respects and to ask for his pationagc. 
Indeed there was scarcely a single family which did not hold some 
minor ollicc 01 contiact fiom the Raj Rana. The prosperity of the 
little bazaai, and the pieponderancc in numbeis of the merchant 
caste weic duo to the constant coming and going of tenants and 
litigants. 

All this has abiuptly changed since, soon after India became 
independent, the central government took over the civil administia- 
tion fiom the foimer quasi-fciidal Rajput rulers. In order to empha- 
sise the change, they removed the magistrate’s court and the adminis- 
trative oiTiccs to a town some twenty miles distant. Now, the palace 
stands empty and dcscitcd. Most of the retainers have been dis- 
chaiged. Thtf Ruler sits at a high window looking over the village, 
playing chess with his few remaining attendants and speculating over 
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(he next turn of the wheel. In the village itself, people have not yet 
got used to the sudden reversal. The older men legret it, and take 
cveiy opportunity of gtumbling about the injustices and corruption 
of the new legime, but the young men feel liberated and hopeful of 
finding new openings for theii personal advancement elsewhere. 
Many have already left home to lake up work m government service 
— which is (he ambition of almost every boy who matnculates in the 
village school. As yet, however, the village community has not 
ciystallized Its new lank oidei, to take the place of the clearly cut 
hieiaichy of posts of authoiity under the Raj Rana, which have 
c^ominated social life for so many generations. Encouraged by the 
Congress government, the village council has assumed certain respon- 
sibilities, in dealing with disputes and brawls, and matters conceining 
communal welfare ; but so far it has not acquired much p’restige, so 
that little re'spect is paid to its members or to its decisions. In this 
transition period, two alignments are emerging, and competing foi 
the ascendancy in village affairs. These may be desciibed as a party 
relying on its wealth, against another paity relying on its political 
influence, each tiying as get on top. 

The wiitei and his wife came to stay in Delwaia at the end of 
January 1951, and icmained there with biief intei ruptions until 
Novcmbei of that yeai. They were given accommodation in an 
outlying pait of the Ruler’s palace, and the writer seemed a room in 
the centie of the bazaai, where he conducted a medical clinic, and 
talked with his infoimants daily. He found that in this more sophis- 
ticated setting It was a much slower business than m Sujarupa to 
bleak tin ough the cloud of distiust and suspicion with which the 
villagers suiiounded him. Gradually, however, they decided that 
thoie was nothing to fear fiom him, and became generous in inviting 
him to take part in theii festivals and in all the ceremonies of their 
daily life 

In a community containing so many distinct sub-groups there 
was a marked diversity of patterns of leligious observation ; and 
these in turn were found to be graded in social pi estige, just as 
Chuich picceedes Chapel, and both are counted supeiior to the 
Missioner’s marquee. 

TEMPLE WORSHIP. 

Delwara was rich in temples. There were thiee particularly 
spacious Jain temples, subsidised by the meichants (all buj: three 
families of whom belonged to that sect) containing numerous marblq 
images of the Tirthankars, the deified Jain saints. Thete was also 
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one imall Jain temple pcculiai to their Digambai sub-division (whose 
images aie icpicsented in the nude, and whose ascetics discaid all 
clothing). Each of these temples had a paid caretaker, whose duly 
it was to bathe the idols, wash out the temple, and ofTcr woiship 
ihcie inoining and evening. They wcic ficquentcd moic by women 
than by men, and theic were few families who visited them with any 
legulaiity. 

Thcic WCIC 35 temples to various Hindu Gods, each with its 
icgulai attendant. Many of these wcic lescrved foi one or othci 
caste, having been built by subset iption by membcis of that caste — 
the goldsmiths had a Vishnu temple, the pottcis a Thakuiji, the 
Aiidich Biahmtns a Chaibhujaji temple. Thcie wcie others also, 
endowed as a puplic benefaction, which anyone except the untouch- 
able castes'' the sweepers and Icathci-woikers and butchers might 
attend. There wcic however thcie such temples which ' weie moic 
fiequentcd than all the test, namely, the Chaibhu]a temple in the mam 
bazaar, the Laxmi Naram temple ncai the village balhmg-wcll, and 
a Hanuman temple in the gardens belonging to the jialace. All of 
these had been endowed by picvious Rulcis of Dclwara, 

It was noticeable that each of these tin ec temples had ceilam 
dcvoiccs who were especially assiduous in piomoting evenings of 
hymn-singing, and mid-night woiship (often attended with a clamoui 
of Jinging bells, and dnim.s and exploding fiic-ci ackers). One of the 
most aidcnt at the Hanuman temple was a Jain mcichant w'ho had 
risen fiom pcnuiy to own a vciy llouiishing shop, and who believed 
his success was due to Hanuman’s divine intervention. Most, however, 
were members of the pooiesi castcs—washeimcn, darogas, baibeis 
oi artisans of one trade oi itnoUtcr. One obsciiic iiltJe temple near 
the cross roads of the bazaar was cclcbiatcd because it was kept up 
by a prosperous sweetmeat seller. On the last day of each month, 
he wou’d dccoiate the intenoi of this temple with flowcis and oflei- 
ings of fi uit and sweets, and summon a harmonium player to lead 
the singing of hymns foi somehoins. Evciyonc who attended was 
given a share of the oflerings to the God, so this was a populai occa- 
sion, especially among the childicn. 

At the Charbluija temple, fiom lime to time a Brahmin was 
employed, by the gift of one of the more piospcrous citizens, to sit 
' and lead Kattha^ that is, passages from a Jlindi tianslation of one of 
the Sanskrit scriptures, sucli ns the Ramayann or the Mahabharala, 
The reading and expounding of these texts was still, here in Delwarn, 
the chief means by which ordinaiy villagcis learned the basic mytho- 
logy of Hinduism ; clscwhcie in India, this function has largely been 
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ttaten ovei by the popular cinema. 

There were temples also in the palace^ one in the secluded 
women’s quarteis, one where the Ruler attended daily for prayers (to 
Ranclioiji, a Vishnu incarnation) and one m the outer courtyard (to * 
'Chalak-Raiji, again a foim of Vishnu), The dowager Rani, grand- 
'mother of the present Raj Rana lived in a special house on the other 
ride of the village, and she had had built an ornate little templeTo 
Baikunt Laxmi Nath (Vaishnavi) at which any but the lowest castes 
might worship. Each of these temples had a Biahman piiest who 
peifoimed the ofliccs, made aUi (the offering of flame) and repeated 
Saiiskiit veises befoie the God each morning and evening, 

GODDESS Worship. 

The Mother-Goddess, Mataji, or Devi, who appeals in so many 
forms, and with so many different names, is revered by every caste in 
Delwaia, in differing degree. She is woishipped most ardently by the 
Rajputs and by those other castes which are beginning to assume 
that title, and by the fanners. Each Rajput clan has one form of the 
Goddess who is their kiil-devl. In the case of the Jhalas, this is Ad- 
Mataji, of whom there is a fine image in a temple high up m the 
palace. There are three othei Mataji temples m the village ; a veiy 
modest one, to Piplaj-Mata, where low-caste laboureis, washermen 
and Bhils attend, another a small white-washed shrine on top of a 
hill, with an image of Sitala-Mata. All the women of the village 
dress m their best clothes on the festival of Sitala-Mata and go in 
piocession to worship at this temple. They do the same sometimes 
later in the year, paiticularly if there is an out-break of smallpox, or 
if (as happened in 1951) there comes a succession of particularly hot 
days. The name Sitala means “the Cool One”, and is a euphemism 
for the fieice heat of her influence, which is reflected m the high fever 
of small-pox : and the object of worshipping her is to cool her wratli 
with sweet offeiings, while the image is bathed with cold water. 

There is an inteiestiiig contrast between the Ad-Mata and 
Sitala-Mata temples on the one hand, and those of Piplaj and 
Vijayshan Mata on the othei. The former are attended by Brahmin 
priests, and their offerings are of flowers and sweets : although during 
the nine nights of the annual Navi atri festival, goats or sometimes a 
buffalo, will be saciificed to Ad-Mata, in the coiutyard outside Ifer 
temple. Both of these Goddesses are woishipped by members of all 
castes, It is a diffeient matter with Vijayshan and Piplaj Matas. They 
are attended by bhopas (in both cases, the hhopas aie Dhild; who rank 
just above the imtouohables in the social scale) who become possess- 
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ed by the spiiit of the Goddess, and speak oracles and cflccl cures by 
virtue of hci power. Both delight in olTcrings of goals and of dam, 
thcstiong countryniadc liquor. When a worshippci picsents these 
olFciings, the bhopa emciges from the little shrmc and stands, still 
quivering with the pocssion, on the level platform before it. A young 
Rajput called Piithvi Singh diaws his swoid, and cuts off the head 
of the goat with one clean stiokc. As the headless animal stands for 
one moment, befoic it falls, the blood which spurts fiom its scveied' 
carotid aitcrics is caught in a brass cup, held by an attendant of the 
bhopa, who adds some of the dam and then cairies it up to him, and' 
he drinks the waim mixture in the person of the Goddess. Later, „ 
when he has emerged fiom his tiancc, he and the otheJr worshippeis 
will sit round a log fue and finish olf the rest of the liquor, with 
scraps of roasted goat’s livei for an appetiser. In all thicc villages, 
the writer found, when people sit to drink dam together, whether on 
a sacred or a secular occasion, the first taste is taken with the invo- 
cation : "Jai Mahaji 1”, and sometimes a few drops arc spilled on> 
the ground as a libation. 

BHAIRONJl WORSHIP. 

The Mata shrines occupy an intermediate position between tlie 
High Gods of orthodox Hinduism and the lesser Gods, which aic 
felt to be easier of access, and moie intimately tclatcd to the cveiy* 
day concerns of the poor people. In Dolwara, the genciic term which 
covens all these little gods is Bhnipnji, oi Blieniji. They are thus 
identified with the Hindu concept of the dcstiuctivc aspect of Shiva 
(Bhairava) : but the oulinary village woishipper knows nothing of 
this. To him, each such God is an individual, often known by a- 
special name, like Reglia- Bheuiji, or Kotcheta Bhciu ; or he is identi- 
fied with the caste-group which he serves, and among whose liouscs 
his stone is set, as the Yadows’ Bhciu, the Khatiks’ Bhciii, and so 
on. Ofiicially, the thice top castes have no Bhcruji ; but this rulfc 
has its exceptions. There is one, whose sacred stone is among the 
ruins of what was said to have been an ancient Jain temple, and he 
has a Jain shop-keeper as his bhopa. The possession, and the ans- 
wering of people’s personal problems is the same, but this Bhaiionji' 
does not accept blood sacrifices, 

Bliaironjis occur in two forms, either alone or In association 
with a Goddess or with an image of one of the forms of Vishnu. If 
the latter i^s the case, blood sacrifices will not bo offered ; if tlie for- 
mer, they will. Where Bhaironji occurs alone, he usually prefers, 
jiucli sacrifices. 
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All of these Bhaironjls have their legulai bhopa^ sometimes 
moie than one There is no formality about the selection of those 
who will become bhopas : the spirit moves them, and that is all. SomcT 
times an interval will elapse after the death of a bhopa before his 
successor becomes possessed, either at that same shrine oi it may be 
at another one, and announces that such-and-such a Bhaironji.has 
come to him. The bhopas are not, howevei, the only ones to become 
possessed : not uncommonly a man may consult the Bhaironji to 
help him ovei an illness or othei trouble believed to be due to magical 
causes, and himself become possessed in the piocess When this 
happens, aiid;s followed by his recovery, he may elect to adopt that 
Bhaiionji as his special protector . In oidei to do this, he provides 
a geneious offering of sweetmeats, and may hue musicians to play 
before the shrine during a late night session of worship, in the course 
of which the bhopa gives him ring consisting of three turns of 
ned copper wiie. This is called ^ or, is worn on the fourth finger of 
the right hand, and is a sign that the wcaier is committed to the 
service of his piotectou His service is a nominal one, but it lemams 
an obligation foi the rest of liis life. 

RADAJI. 

In every part of India it is usual to find a god which protects 
'the fields and the crops. Heie in Delwara, every family holding (or 
several adjacent plots, which once belonged to a single family) has 
such a god. He is repicsented t>y an inconspicuous stone, daubed 
with red paste and referred to as Radaji. These gods aie believed 
to dwell in and watch over that particular patch of land* One, more 
imposing than the rest, consists of a stone raised up on a platform, 
with a cement- finished canopy ovei it : this is the Radaji which guards 
the approaches to the village itself, and this is the only local one to 
1 possess a bhopa ; but he seldom has occasion to become possessed. 

People had no veiy clear notion of what the Radaji was like, 
but thought of him as being in appeaiance rugged and uncouth, a 
peasant like themselves. One young farmer described a dream m 
which he was going thiough the jungle at night to some distant 
fields, and was set upon by a daik, lialfinaked man ^ they wrestled 
and belaboured each other for a while, then the other desisted, and let 
him go on his way. He lathei thought this must have been a Radaji 
■which thought his spiut was trespassing, and this belief was confirmed 
mext day when he leained that a neighbour of his had bceji bitten by 
ja snake during the night, near the place of his dieani. ^‘You see’% 
'he said 4 wrestled with the Radaji/ but it is he who has got hurt.** 
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In SO saying, lie confotnied with the vciy gcnetal belief that' 
this god can take the foiin of snake most commonly a cobia aiul 
will bite any who come to the fields to steak When this is believed' 
to have happened, the victim tin ns to a man who knows tlic appio- 
priatc chatms. The exoicist will have the patient bound hand and' 
foot, and then will speak his cluum, winch has the elfectof causing 
the god to conic and possess the victim, speaking through his moiilli. 
The god’s hist impulse is to attack and kill the exorcist, and hence 
the piecaution of tying him up : after a pailey, he is peisuadcd lO' 
leave him alone or sometimes he is not so peisuadcd, and the patient 
dies, 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 

Thespnitsof a family's ancestois aic vemembered most 
Delwara homes, and in all those of the uppei castes. During the 
liist half month of Bhadwe month, shnukiha feasts wete held iii' 
cveiy wealthy house, on the day of corresponding to the death of a 
falhci, gland father or great-grandfather, and many guests were in- 
vited to take pait. In the piopcr homes, a ceremony, oflering 
incense, flowcis and sweet food in the name of the dead was custo- 
maiy : if a silver-medallion dev/rt were possessed, it would be put 
in a special place and woi shipped at this time. All this was accep- 
ted Biahmaiiiccil Practice, but the same could not be said of anothei 
phenomenon, which was found in several households, both of the 
mci chants and of lowci castes, tlioOgh never among Brahmans oi 
Rajputs : this was the picscncc of a piiibaj, or ghost of a iccenlly 
deceased head of the family, wlio manifcslcd himself by “possessing” 
a siiiviving membei, ccmmonly his own widow, and so having a 
coiUinuing authoiitative say in the conduct of family affaiis. 
Usually the piiibaj was believed to hoiint the house, in the form of 
a cobia. Accordingly, if thcic wcic a purbaj in a family, they would 
never kill a snake, but lather put out a saucci of milk if one wcic 
seen, because this purbaj was believed to protect the household in the 
same way as the Radaji did his fields.® 

The family of the Ruler made a piacticc of building monuments, 
to pcipetiiatc the memory of their picdecessois. This was always 
done at an interval after the death of tlic Raj Rana who was to be 
thus honoiucd, because it was customary for this memorial to be 
bililt during the rule of the grandson, and not that of the son — a 
reflection of the rivaliy and tension undoilying ths strict paternal 
discipline of the Rajput family. Memorials weie also built to cele- 
brate the performance of sail. There were three such in the village 
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burning-ghal, the best preserved being one of the late 18th century. 
This was, unusually, an instance occurring in the Bania caste ; a girl 
of the Bokriya lineage had been betiothed to a Mandawat boy, who 
died before their marriage took place. Although still a virgin, and 
unmarried, she elected to bum with him, and hence the sacrifice was 
held doubly honourable. To this day, young people of both these 
lineages come to this memoiial to offei worship, befoie and after 
then wedding ceremonies. 

DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 

, One of the commonest explanations of sickness in Delwara is 
that the sufferer'has been “struck”, by a witch, a ghost, or some form 
of demon. It is not unusual for a patient who is sickening— it may 
be foi typhoid, of for a bout of malaua~to shake convulsively and 
pass for some minutes into a state of dissociation, similai to that of 
the bhopa, or of the peison who is visited by a purbaj. While in this 
state they may speak, voicing then own feai, that they have offended 
one or othei of these suppeinatutal agencies • oi they may simply 
quiver and grunt, and then lelatives will foim their own conclusions, 
or call in a “knowing man”, or a bhopa to establish tlie diagnosis. 
Here again it is usually women who aie affected by witches (though 
by no means always : one man desciibed how a woman of the village 
met him in a lonely place and urged him to have sex with her ; after 
he had refused, and abused her, he went home and later experienced 
an attack of dysenteiy— he was sugp that she must have been a witch 
and this was the result of her angei), and ghosts usually attack men. 
Such sicknesses are regarded as dangeious only if one has ai oused 
the especial hatred of the supernatural agent Ordinarily, they can 
be qu ite easily apeased with a gift. The gift would generally take 
the form of an offering of food, which would be nominally given to 
the spirit, but actually sliaied by the divinei and the family concerned. 
Sometimes, in the case of witchcraft, it might take the foi m of fine 
clothes, to be passed over the head of the patient, symbolically offe- 
red to the witch and then set aside. The patient could expect to 
inherit these same clothes soon aftei her recovery ; and this obvious 
“secondary gam” as it is termed in psychiatry, may well have 
persuaded some young wives to be leadily prone to such attacks. It 
was the case that two of the most respected witch-diviners in thb 
village used at times to conclude that there was iii fact no witch at 
work ; and then would slap the girl smartly on the cheeks. This 
seldom failed to bring them promptly out of their tiainee. 

Death-dealing magics were also 'mentioned, though infrequen-^ 
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tly. Much more common was I cfcrencc to the cxtia-ordiiiary, and 
destiuclivc, magical poweis of the piimilive tiibesmen, the “wild** 
Bhils who lived m the hill jungles to the South-west of Dclwaia, and 
especially to their ilkotn, which were vaitously described as veiy 
potent witches, and as a soil of familiai which went abroad to do 
then will. It was icgaidcd as a dangcious undeitaking to attempt to 
cure anyone suspected of being a victim of this magic, for fear that 
it should oveipowei and destioy the cxoi cist as well: but in faqt, 
though everyone talked of it, few had ever known an actual case, 
other than those which had ended in the victim’s death and had aflci- 
wards been asciibcd to the action of a sikotri. The Bhils were 
credited with other magics beside the killing one.* Through the 
agency of their familial s they were supposed to be able to know of 
events happening at a gi cat distance, and to be able to blight a tiee 
as if by a shaft of lightening, and to cause an enemy’s house to rattle 
and shake as if in an earthquake. It was these talcs, as well as his 
glimpses of the boisterous exubeiancc of Biiil popular ceiemonies, 
such as their dances, and their folk-opera, which stimulated the 
writer to move into their countiy in order to leain moie about their 
peculiar way of life. 

TRAVELLING HOLY MEN, 

In Sujarupa, (he only holy men who commanded the villagei s’ 
reverence and attention were those, often of tlicii own caste, who had 
risen to become Gums in their icspcctivc devotional panths ; and 
most of these w'cie at the same time faimcis oi ailisans in ihcii 
Oldinary daily life. In Delwara, howevci, ‘it was diffcicnt. Most of 
the Bania families (the most niimcious as well ns the i idlest group) 
belonged to that section of Jainism which attaches special impoi- 
lancc to levcicncing their wandering holy men, ascetics who have 
renounced home and family and all possessions, who live cntiiely on 
•charity. The Baiiias maintained three spacious nolieros, orcouit- 
yaids with rooms in which these ascetics might stay. Their oidcr 
•enjoins that for eight months of each year they must keep travelling, 
pausing in any one village foi a few days only. In the four months 
of the laiiiy season, on the other hand, they are expected to remain 
in one place. Wherc-cver they stop, they preach their religion, and 
lead the Jain community in prayer and woiship. In Delwara, thcic 
were nearly always one oi two women "saints” of this order in 
temporaiy residence, and less commonly men. 

These ascetics ate treated with an extreme degree of reverence. 
They are in fact regarded as if they were already pat taking of divi- 
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nity. It is believed that by theii complete renunciation of the world 
and devotion to spiritual concerns they eain the rewaid of being 
released fiom the necessity of re-incaination. Accordingly, when 
one of the saints dies (as happened during the writer’s stay iii 
Delwara) the occasion is considered as one for lejoicing. The 
corpse is placed in a sitting position in a gaily decoiated palanquin 
and carried at the head of a piocession, everyone wealing their 
brightest clothes, singing clieei ful songs, and with bands playing. 
At the burmiig-gliat the coipse’s lap is lilled with coconuts, incense 
and other offeiings befoie the funeral pyre is lit, to the singing of 
triumphant hymns. 

The Bidhmin caste also has a guest-house for holy men, called 
a dharainshala, and there aie two other dharamshalas in the village, 
one provided by the gift of the dowager Rani, anothei*, called Ram- 
dwaia (bod’s dwelling) a small hut built by low-caste villagers them- 
selves. All of these were visited periodically by passing holy men, 
of a great variety of different Hindu sects, and these would be enter- 
iaiiicd with gifts of food by some of the village families. Some of 
these had been before, like one Govind-guru, a strange ecstatic 
chaiacter who passed the gieatci part of his day in a trance-hke 
state of contemplation waking up at dawn and dusk to woiship 
effusively before a framed lithogiaph of Su Krishna as a cow-herd. 
He already had many followers m the village, who vied with each 
other in attending to him : Otheis were newcomers, who might 
never pass this way again, and they were geneially tieatcd with purely 
formal expiessions of lespect. The villagers weie well aware that 
there are many fraudulent saddhtis on the roads, and tended to 
suspend judgement as to the meiits of these stiangeis though their 
bias was always in favour of believing them not only genuine, but 
possessed of supernatural gifts by virtue of their holiness. These 
Hindu saddhus i aiely imparted any mstiuction. They might bestow 
a blessing, or pi omote an evening’s woislup to the God of their 
especial devotion : but geneially both they and their hosts felt that 
a sulBcient reward was given in the meiit which acciued to anyone 
whose hospitality they accepted. 

In this category of respected teachers should also be included 
two remaining Brahmin heads of households (Mohan Lai, a school 
teacher, and Bhuii Lai, an'astrologer) who still maintained the repu- 
tation for profound learning in the Vedas, and who still commanded 
the woishipfiil respect of theii fellow- villagers, that once did all elder 
Biahmins. It was noticeable that their own religious life, as also 
itliat of other pious Brahmins who'did not command such general 
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aulliolity was conducted almost cntiicly in piiviUc and alone. 
FORBIDDEN SECTS. 

• In Delwaia, much more than ill Siijurupa, the water found if 
easy to obtain copious information (much of which was of doubtful' 
validity) ov\ the subject of the forms of bhakd which had the act of 
sexual intercoiusc as their cential act of woiship. The leason for 
this was that these sects weic explicitly denounced as being obscene, 
indecent, and wholly opposed to the piactice of true religion. In the 
past, the Rulers of Delwara had visited thcii piactitioncrs with sevcie 
punishments, and had rewaidcd anyone who gave information of 
their w<iKrf//y. It was indeed noticeable that the membeis of the 
tliiee highest castes took a certain delight in describing the full horrors 
of these cults, and especially of the two forms which weie best 
known in this vicinity, (he kanchli-panth and the kunda-pa'nth. In' 
the latter sect, not only weie its meetings marked by litual inter- 
course, but also and this one’s high-caste mfoimants found even more 
icpcllent— they weie the occasion for a communal meal, in which 
members of all castes sat together and partook of food which for 
many was expressly piohibitcd by their caste rule : it was luniouicd 
that they even ate beef on such occasions. 

Apait from these hearsay accounts, the writci slowly learned 
some moic precise details of the existence of these sects, which were 
most popular among the low-caslc fanning coimmmitics of the 
outlying villages : but which niimbei?d also some of the rustic Rajput 
landloids among their adheicnts. In the whole of Dclwain, only 
three poisons weie known to have been active members of such 
sects : but two othcis had secielly looked on at one of their gather- 
ings. It was one of the latlci, a young Rajput, who was the only 
Delwara informant to concede that the participants themselves 
icgaidcd this as a form of religion. This attitude of undei standing 
was howevei quite explicitly met within one nearby village, where the 
writer, talking with two oi tin ec of the elders bcfoie going to sleep 
in the open air, bioached the subject of these pmths. At once, the 
atmosphere became alert, tense and guarded. When they icalised, 
however, that ho did not proceed at once to abuse these practices, 
they relaxed and spoke of tl\pm in sympathetic tcims, as the icligion 
of '‘some of the country folk, Still, none claimed any personal 
cxpericiioe of the sects ; but next morning one of lliem, in showing 
the writer over the village Goddess-shrine indicated the flat platform 
bcfoioit and said: “This is where we had one of mandlis 
last month— you know, that wc'wcre talking about last night.” 
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III KHAJURIA. 

The Bhil village of Khajuria was selected by the writei after 
two piehminary jouineys through that part of Udaipur which is 
predominantiy inhabited by tribespeople. This is the Western, 
mountainous pait, known as Bhomat. It is divided by one pan- - 
cularly high range into two regions, the more noitheily being known 
as Kotra Bhomat, the other as Kherwaia Bhomat, after the two 
military posts where detachments of the Mewar Bhil Coips have 
been stationed for a hundred years, to help in keeping ordei in this 
unruly and inaccessible tract. The former, which is the more 
remote, is distinctly less “civilised.” The Bhils tlieie pieserve iiioie 
of then old customs and independence of the Hindu world, wheieas 
those of Kherwaia Bhomat have copied a number of Hindu prejudices, 
even to being ashamed of then own tribal designation (they like to 
lefei to themselves as Minas, believing that that tribe has a higher 
social standing), and they arc more law-abiding. These considera- 
tions prompted the wruei to select a village in the Kotia aiea foi Ins 
study. 

Bhil villages, unlike those of the Hindus, aic not a mass of 
close packed huts. On the contiaiy, each house stands at some 
distance fiom the next, sometimes as fai as some t.vvo hundred yards 
off. The huts in this aiea are flinisily constructed, with walls of 
bamboo covered with the btoad leaves of the indigenous stunted 
teak tree. They are situated stiatjgically, on the top of a knoli, or 
on a slope with the jungle close behind. Bhils like to have a clear 
view over the appioaches to then home. 

These hill valleys have an aveiage lainfall of 40 inches, nearly 
twice that of the plains of Udaipui, and the soil Is rich. The Bhih 
aie accustomed to I aisc a ciop of maize dining the rainy season, 
which is sufficient foi then needs foi the whole year. Some of them 
will also laise a hot weather ciop of wheat, iirigating then fields by 
diveiting water from the streams. Traditionally, the mainstay of 
their economy was the giazing of cattle in their grassy hillsides, with 
hunting (and occasional banditiy) as an additional souice of income. 
During the last 15 years, communications with the lailway line m 
the plain of Sirohi, 40 miles to the West, have been slowly develop- 
ing : business men from the outside world realised that there was 'a 
piofitable maiket in the pjoducc in which these jungles weie poten- 
tially iich— bamboo, wax, and chaicoal. Using at fiist camel-trains, 
and in very lecent years ex-aimy trucks as well, they have penetrated- 
into Kotra Bhomat, with such effect that charcoal-cutters have- 
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already depleted many of the most readily accessible forests, and game 
'has become scarcer than before. 

It seems evident that this process will coiUiiiue. The present 
nidiinentary ttack from the plains, which is partly obliterated after 
every heavy lainfall, will be replaced by a fiim road : commerce and 
intercom sc with the sophisticated woild will increase, and the old Bhil 
‘Customs will no doubt gradually altci as a result. As yet, however*, 
allhotigh this area has been under the rule of its military governor 
'foi a centmy, and before that was nominally ruled by the small Rajas 
whose fortresses arc scattered throughout the tcriitory— the Rajas in- 
cidentally are themselves of the Gatasia community, although they 
too aspire to be regarded as full-blooded Riyputs— yet the Bhils have 
retained to a icmarkable degree then old liibal customs and regula- 
•tions. 

The Birds are found ovei a long sticatch of countiy, whose noi- 
ihernmost point is Kotra Bhomat, the most southerly pait being ovci 
500 miles to the south-east, m Bombay Pioviiice; but they themselves 
aie quite unawere of this, and have no sense of communal solidarity 
with all thcii fcllow-Bhils. Their corporate sense is limited to the 
horizons of Iheii own, and (he adjacent valleys. Their most impor- 
' tanl social unit is the village, which may consist of fioiii a dozen to 
a score of huts, straggling ovci the whole of a side-valley. Each such 
village has a mulclii or head-man, who rcpicsenls the village m all its 
dealings with external autlioiilies, and also in disputes widi othci 
villages. The lutlci is their rnoic «'mportant function, because dis- 
putes, leading to mortal feuds, aic a common occurrence in llhtl life. 
They occur over the theft of piopcrty or of cattle, and over adultery 
and elopement, which arc not mfiequent events. The injured pai ty Is 
recognised to have the right to defend his rights, with the bow and 
arrow which he usually can res, or with his swoid or muzzle loading 
gun. Indeed, so long as his grievance has not been settled, by (be 
inukhi of Ins village meoling lire representatives of llio offending per- 
son and coming to times for compensation, he is liable to make a 
murderous attack on his opponenent whenever they meet. The 
iimklit of every village has always got on his hands one or two such 
feuds which arc still ubo^ or “outslaiuiing”. He is also expected to 
be present at every corporate activity of the village community. In 
'tfieir weddings, for example, there is no religious ceremony, but the 
> inukhi has to witness the event, and all the village neighbours expect 
to be invit^cd to take part in the drinking and singing and dancing 
which accompany the event, 

One or two things especially strike the attention of the visitor 
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on first coining to live among the Bhils, Their bearing and manners 
are noticeably more confident and carefree than those of the poor 
peasant of the plains. It is obvious that they legard themselves as 
their own masters : and they are always ready to give pi oof of this by 
defending themselves in an emergency with the weapons which sel- 
dom leave their hands. They are an exuberant people, unburdened 
with care for the future, ready to enjoy meal, or a carousal or a dance 
whenever the occasion offeis. It is chaiacteristic of them that eveiy 
man caiiies a bamboo flute as well as a weapon at his side, When' 
one walks tluough Iheii jungles one can often heai the sound of a' 
^ute being idly played by a heidsman some where out of sight, oi ac 
woman’s voice singing a song which may have been composed at a 
pievious festival to commemoiate a Blul dacoit and his evasion of 
the soldiery, or may be one that she herself makes up, to desciibe. 
how she whs wooed and how she lan away with hei young man. 

LOCAL DEITIES. 

The outsider will cncountci lus hist expeiicnce of then religious 
life in the course of his walking through the jungles, because it is 
beside the forest paths, neai a stiikingly laige tree, or a lock or 
wateifall that he will find some of their oldest shrines. These consist 
simply of a painted stone, set up on end, and sometimes honouied' 
with a flimsy loof of sticks and leaves • they repiesent the Goddess 
of that little glen or slope of hill, and she must be woishipped if the 
hunting is to prosper. The tiaditional offering for tliese wayside 
Goddesses take the form of an eartlfcnware figuie of a hoise, of bizaire 
and simplified design, which is made foi them by the Hindu potters 
of the villages in the Sirohi plains. The shime piesents a mysteiious 
appeaiance when one conies upon it suddenly, with a ciicle of twenty 
01 thirty of these red baked-clay horses all standing, facing the cent- 
ral stone : il is as if one had blast in upon some seciet gathering. 

These Goddess-shunes aic of gi eat antiquity. They have no 
formal ritual, no festival, aie worshipped only m ordci to cnsuie the 
success of hunting or other work in that part of the jungle with 
which they are associated. Sometimes one or other acquires a moie 
widespread fame ; there is one, for example, near the village of 
Sandmaria which is believed to be especially benevolent towards 
lobbers. She is still worshipped by raiding parties befoie they set out 
on a cattle-lifting expedition, and again if they teUiiii successfully. 

The other conspicuous type of shiine is found neai the village 
itself, usually on top of a small hillock. This consist of a tow wall, 
forming three sides of room. Exceptionally it may also be roofed- 
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ovci with leaves or tiles. At the back of the room is a low phitfoim, 
on which aic set a low of massive caithcnwarc plaques, of a charac- 
teristic design, bearing the ligities in iciicf of ccitian Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses. These plaques aic made by the potters of one paiticulai 
village called Molci a, which lies on the fiingc of the mounlamous 
area, not fai fiom the town of Nathdwara. The Bluls have to tiavcl 
foi three days, cai lying these plaques on then backs, in older to 
bring them Horn tlicu place of origin. This sluinc is called a devta, 
a Hindi woid, wheicas the oulinaiy speech of the Bhils is a niixtuic 
of Maivvaii and Giijeiati Not only the woid, but also the gods, and 
the worship associated with them, aic horiowcd flora the lliudi-spei}- 
king plains • indeed, the Bhils themselves icfei to them as “the Gods 
fiom Mewai”. 

THE DEVALO. 

After living among the Bhits foi some tune, one comes to 
appreciate that just as the miikhi is the significant pcison in the 
community foi all the most impottant social intci actions, so is ano- 
ther individual, known as the r/ew/o, of equal impoi lance in then 
dealings with the supcinatuial woild. T\vi devah is their physician, 
and it is lie who diagnoses the cause of any trouble in tlic house, whe- 
ther an illness, a theft, or a loss. lie does this by speaking his ohaims 
ovci a handful of nini2c, and then laying out the giams in a seiics of 
patterns— fust m pairs, then in tluccs, fours, fives and so on up to 
nine. By the mimber of grains left ovci at each dealing-out he tells 
the nature and the sonice of the efanger, which in most eases is uscii- 
' bed to the magical wratli of a witch, a Goddess, a demon or in a few 
cases, to a deadly chaim which an enemy has persuaded another 
di>'falo to launch against the patient. 

The deralo is respected, if he acquites a good reputation for 
healing the sick, and he may be feared un account of his dangeious 
' charms : but he is certainly not held m awe. On the contrary, when 
a Bhil has no need of his sci vices, he tends rather to make fun of his 
devnlo, saying that he has chosen the Ia/,y Jife, just silting over his 
grains, and rmimbliiig charms and then collecting his reward , and 
others repeat the old taunt that when a devalo becomes stioug in 
magic, he loses his phallic potency. This is very generally believed, in 
rsplte of their denial. When the witter remarked that certain devalos of 
his acquaintance had young children, his informants only grinned and 
said : “Yes but who knows who may have helped him out !” 

The an of the devalo has to be learned from another practitioner. 
' In some eases ll may be handpd down from father to son, but more 
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often the father refuses to instruct his own childien, as the're is roojn 
for only one active devalo in a village. Having learned the chaims, 
and the techniques of divining, the pupil must then, accompany his 
instructoi to the village burning ghat on the last night of the month 
of Kartik (about Octobei). On this night, ghosts aie believed to le- 
tiun to eaith. The devalo sits inside a kar or magic circle maiked 
upon the ground, and converses with the ghosts. They may ask him 
foi meat, or wine, or bread, and he comes prepared for tins throwing 
'.his gifts on to the gtound well cleai of the kar, wheie he is inviolable. 
Finally an apparition more teriible than ail the rest appears. This 
ds the King of the Dead, called Babiio Joting-waio • and it is by 
viture of his uaeaithly powers that the devalo's charms acquire their 
potency. An apprentice cannot begin to practice with any hope of 
success until he has paid an experienced devalo a handsome sum in 
oidei to-be initiated in this way. He dare not go alone, because 
Without the piotection of a potent charm, he would be destroyed by 
the ghosts. 

An indication of the commonei magical scouigcs of the Bhil 
community can be gained fioni the following list of customary 
charges made by devalos for diagnosing a variety of afflictions : — 

J. For ascei taming that there is no magical cause at woik : one 
and a quaitei path (about a half-pint) of maize. 

2. A God of the village devia : 2 annas, (about two pence). 

3. A ghost : 4 annas. 

4. A lesser Vir (a house-piotecting spirit) : 8 annas. 

5. A Goddess : 20 annas (one'and a quaiter rupees). 

6. A witch from the same village i Rs. 2/8. 

7. A witch from anothei village : Rs, 4/- oi more. 

8. A powerful Vir : Rs. 5/-. 

This does not exhaust the range of their diagnosis. An impor- 
tant omission is the case of afSicitiou by Kamria-pat, a Bhil house- 
hold God : this was said to be one of the most dangerous, and 
consequently most expensive diagnosis to make. The devalo, unlike 
the bhopas did not hesitate in some cases to announce the patient’s 
certain death : if a particular combination of giains emerged, nothing 
could save him. For this prognosis, howevei, he made no charge. 

It will be appreciated that the devalo, although the possessoi of 
ceitain magical skills, is not himself a religious figure, but simply* an 
Intel medial y in cases wheie supernatuial influences have complicated 
a man’s life. It will be appaient also that the scale of his chaiges 
gives an indication of the relative importance of the varnyus gods and 
demons in the Bhils’ estimation. 
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DAKAN AND SIKOTR^, 

In Dclwiira, Ihc wi ilci had been told two things about Dliil,' 
witchciiift : that then witches went by the name of sikolil, and that 
witches were so common that it had icachcd tlic point wheic a liouse-' 
hold did not feel safe unless they also possessed a witch to 
compete with all the olhets. Thus, it was said that when the emissa- 
lics'fiom a Bliil girl’s home went to the house of her future husband 
u\ Older to auangc for the maruage, one of theii questions would . 
be ’ "Is thcic a watcher in the house ?" Only if this wcie answcicd 
in the afliimativc would the betrothal be conllimcd. 

This piovcd to be only a little lemoved from the true facts. 
The Bliils, like the Rawats, considered the majoiity of illnesses 
afflicting women and childien to be due to the action of a dakem, or 
witch : but they believed that eveiy single woman, soon after she was 
niairicd, was initiated into the ails of witchcraft. Consequently, 
they wcie ready to toleiatc minor exhibitions of this natuic without 
undue concern. Sometimes, however, the witch seemed to be of a 
stubborn and implacable natuic, and the illnesses she biought about 
would not be curable. When an unfortunate woman got the 
icputation of being a really dangeious dakan, the domlo might consult 
hei spirit, in her absence, to ask : “Is it your wish to be swung ?” 

If the grains showed the answer to be in the afliimativc, tlic 
woman wa.s seized foicibly, and swung by the feet fiom avciyhigh 
tiee, while icd pcppcis weic bound as a poultice over hci eyes. The 
swinging would go on for hours, oi even in an cxticmc case day and 
night, until the woman confessed and piomiscd to cease hci witch’s 
woik. Such a dangeious witch wasgcncially luincd out by hci 
husband, to retuin to her parents’ home unless she foimd another 
man haidy enough to lislc taking hei as his wife. In one instance in 
the summei of 1950 a woman was accused by the devah of being 
lesponsible for her husband’s scveic and prolonged illness. She 
was furious, and withstood “swinging’’ for three nights and two days 
on end bcfoic she confessed, but by this time the man had died, and 
her eldest son, in a lage at her supposed minder of his father, diew 
his sword and cut off hei head. 

It was not tiiie that they wcie known ns sikotri, except by non- 
Bhtls. The sikotra was a vciy powerful magic, kept in many house- 
holds, which defended that house against theft and all kinds of attack. 

It consisted of a Goddess, called Mehl and her lieutenant, a male 
fipirit called "K/r, These were represented by two stones, often set 
into the wall which formed the base of the back of a hut. It was to^ 
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these agencies that the betiothal emissatiea referred, when they asked : 
*^Is Iheie a Watch ei ? {rakhwoli karne waliy\ The confusion was 
the moLe easily made because witches aie believed to owe much of 
theii powei to the possession of chaims which enable them also to 
send the K/r on then magical errands. 

When a household possessed a guaidian sikofra, theic was 
usually one inembei, eithci male oi female, to whom the spirit of the 
Melu goddess would come, eithei on special occasions, oi at any 
late on the occasion of hei annual tiibute of all-inglit singing and 
worship. The vvntci was told of seveial occasions when the goddess 
^had appealed to olhcis, in then dieams, in oidei to rouse them from 
thcii sleep because the house was m danger of attack by thieves : 
indeed if she failed to do so, and they were robbed, it was an indica- 
tioii that she was displeased with them. On one occasioA during the 
wiitei’s stay, a young Bhil was anxious lest some of his crop should 
be stolen, so he slept m the field outside his house but the Melii 
came and slapped his face, saying “DoiTt you know that Tm hcie^ 
watching ovci this field So he got up and went indooi«5 again. 

ThcMcliiis usually handed down from fathci to son, and 
thcic is an obligation to keep hci glad with icgulat attentions. It 
happened lecently in one household in Khajuila that the Melii fell 
out so determinedly with the piesenl gcneiation of hei keepers that 
they suffered one haidship aftei anothei. This was diagnosed at last 
by a vciy shiewd who undertook to offei hei a more con- 

genial home in another village, She agreed to go if she weie accom- 
panied by two cows, and so the clevah left, caiiying the dangerous 
stones, and diiving his cows before him, and the household was glad 
to be lelieved of hei piesence. 

HOUSEHOLD GODS. 

Beside the sikotra, there were two foims of household god of a 
piuely male chaiactei. The first of these was called Dhula^na-pat ; 
the othei, Kamria-paf, In each case the place of worship was m an 
innei loom of the hut, and consisted of a low platfoim, about ten 
inches high, a foot wide and a few inches in depth, the whole being 
neatly smeaied with mud and cowdung plasteu The platforms were 
leferred to as (one of whose meanings of ‘^throne’*). The 

foimer of these two might co-exist in the same house as a sikoira^ 
but never the latter. The former was at once milder, and less to be 
relied upon as a defendei of the home, Its worshippeis weie quite 
unable to desciibe its attiibutes, except to say that it was* of God, 
using the term Bhagmn^ which they use when they refer to a i emote, 
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aloof dcily who is behind all icalUy, but with whom oidiivaiy mortals 
liavc no dealings 

/ujHin'fl'pfl/ IS (.|uitc diffctcnl. The wtilcr was at fust siupiiscd 
to bo told, on asking about his natuic : “lie is a biass hoisc.” In 
fact, he IS a ficicc, (cnioiis and vciy present God, who is woi shipped 
in the form of a small biass lioise. In the majoiily of instances, the 
families winch worship Kaniiia-pat do not possess such alioise, 
but only the empty pat. Those which do possess the horse aie 
obliacd to spend one month of cvciy ycai m tiavclling fiom house (o 
liniiso of otheis who lull bom the/io/, passing then nights in singing 
uiid dancing befoic it. The songs, and the dance ihylhms, which aic 
accompanied by tliicc tiaditionul iiisliumciils (a type of drum called 
sang, a onc-stiinged fiddle, and flutes) arc of a characteristic and 
vciy compilling charactci, Katmia pat is by far the most dreaded of 
all the form of pi elector, but also the most exacting, icquiiing his 
woishippeis to keep up then singing and dancing hour after hoiii, 
for many nights of the ycai : at (he end of (ho evening liis spirit 
would come to one, or to scveial of the pcifoimcis, and they would 
till ash upon (he floor in violent paioxysms of possession. These 
wcie not icgaulcd as hlwpas ; it was nicicly an expression of his 
benevolent inlcicsl in the family. Sometimes one pcrsoit became 
singled out foi especially Acquent and piofotind fits of possessions, 
and if this wcic the ease, he or she would be tested by pouiiiig some 
diops of vciy hot oil on to the back of then hand. If they did not 
Wince, and if no blister came, thci), they weic rcgaulcd as receiving an 
especially stiong visitation of llic God, and anything they said during 
tlicir possession was tjcatcd as oracnlai. 

The only two contexts in which the vvi itei found tlic BhiK 
really sliougly moved in relation to their icligious beliefs wcie, first 
in describing the menace to the community of a really stubborn 
witch (if “swinging” did not satisfy hci, thcie was nolhmg to be 
done but kill her, in older to piotccl the chikhcn that she miglit 
destroy) and in icfcriing to Kamiiapat. In all other contexts, the 
siipeinaturai seemed to lie easily upon them. Foi example one 
infoimant, after describing how Melri must be oltcicd a goal at 
Naviatri, and how hci bhopa will chink the goat’s blood, mixed with 
darn and with milk, goes on to say ; “If a Mohi fails to protect your 
lioiiso from theft, you sometimes have to reproach lier, give her abuse 
and knock her down, — leave her lying for some days with her face 
in the mud, Then she’ll go and strike the thief, and then you will 
tieather well again, But Kamria is not like that. If a man ever 
Breaks into a house and sees dial biass horse, hc’Jl not dare to steal 
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.from tlicre, oi try to have sex with a married woman of that fainiJy. 
df he IS foolish enough to do so, he will surely die.” ‘ ■ ' 

THE GODS FROM MEWAR 

Not every Bhil village possesses a devra with its row of earthen- 
ware figuies, and those that do own one treat it with complete dis- 
'regaid foi the gieatci pait of the year. Only on two nights of the 
yeai aie theie jagarans, oi all-night peifoimances of hymn-singing 
aijd bhopa-possession, like that at the sliiine of Devji m Sujarupa. 
The wiitei attended thicc such jagarans, and found ceitain points of 
inteiest. At the eailiei stages of the cetemony, a gioup of the more 
'gitluisiastic vvoishippeis gatheied inside the shiine, and sang bhajans 
to a guilai-hke* instiument, and these bhajans weie not in the biood 
Bhili dialect, but in Gujeiati, showing that they had come from the 
sophisticated Hindu plains to the south, in Gujciat. Thi? was how- 
evet only the stait of the evening. After the bhopa had made olTer- 
ings to the gods, and been possessed for a time, and had handed out 
piaihad (a shaie of the coconut chips and sugar given in offering) the 
proceedings wcie lesumcd outside the sin me, Bhil youths and girls 
foiming two lines, each in Indian flic, one dose behind the other. 
These danccis move in concentiic circles, to the beat of a huge 
dium : and as they dance they sing songs in quite anothei idiom to 
that of the hymns picviously haid. These songs have a characteris- 
tic ihythm, with a using and falling note. One man stays apart 
fiom the rest and sings the verse, which is taken up before has 
finished each couplet and repeated Jiy the lest, like a canon. Some of 
>the songs aie tiaditional, some aic invented by the singer of the mo- 
ments, One, with many spontaneous variations, is in honoiii of the 
<3oddess of a neaiby mountain, famous for Us abundance of panther 
and other game ; this one IS called "KaH Dungii Wali— She of the 
Black Mountain ” 

It is evident that the occasion has ceased to be one of woiship 
foi the little-known and not veiy seriously legaided Hindu Gods, 
and has leveited to the pattern of a Bhil festival — but with this diffei- 
.ence, that on this occasion they do not get diunk, and young men and 
girls do not slip away fiom the dance to meet in the daikiiess outside 
and make love These two concessions are made to the i epi essive 
piejudices which attend the woislup of Biahmanical deities. In, 
a typical devra, the following gods wcie obseived ; (i) Eight plaques 
■ Tepicscnting Dhaini-Rajah, a Vaisnavite God; (iii a black-snake- 
god, here called Wasingh ; (iii) five moie veisioiis of Dharm- Rajah ; 
,(iv) an old black seven-headed Wasingh ; (v) three upiight plain 
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fitpnes.'Said to be the oiiginal deities of the shiine, descubed as- 
Goddess-images ; (vi) a stone to icpresent Ganesli ; (vii) thtee 
paired standing male ligiires, Dard and Light Bhainonji ; (vui) tlnee 
Goddesses, mounted on tigers, called Cliaiiinuiida-Mata Outside, 
thcie ate two stones set on a little platfoini, called pauliya (a Hindi 
word, meaning Door-keepers), These aie described as “scivant-gods 
— they giiaid the door.” 

The devta presents a stiikiiig contiast between the glittci of 
blight paint on the newest of these gods, which must have been 
brought fiom Molcia dining the last ycai, and the dull coloiuless 
dilapidated state of the icst, which have been lying out neglected in 
all weatheis since they weic bi ought some yeais befoie. It is notioe- 
able too that the bhopa commands much less authouty liere than he 
docs in Sujarupa oi Dciwaia. On the two nights of the jagaians, he is 
acknowledged to be the cential figiiic, but at other times )ie is seldom 
consulted, and he only rarely visits the sliiiiie himself. 

Besides the bhopa (oi hhopas) of the shiinc, howevci, thcic aie 
certain other individuals who are associated with the woiship of the 
Hindu Gods, These aie men who have been influenced by the bhakti 
movement, usually through contact with someone who bi ought its 
practices back after living for some time in the plains, or sometimes 
as a icsult of the teaching of a wandcung holy man who taught this 
sort of worship. Such holy men aie known as bhagats, and with 
their aura of sanctity and of supciior knowledge of the sophisticated 
woild beyond the jungles they ate treated with vciy piofound icspccl, 
indeed are woi shipped by the BImIs as if they were aiieady Gods 
themselves. The pupils of these bhagats take pains to leain some of 
their devotional hymns and like to sing them to the bina and majeras, 
which are icgaidcd as their appiopuatc accompaniment : and such 
neophytes arc called Sadb. The Sadh, however, has no social func- 
tion m the Bhil communily. His religious instiuctioii encourages 
him to concentrate in advancing his own spiritual condition with 
repeated exeiciscs of piaise and devotion, and to give up eating meat 
and drinking rfoin : and the lest of his comimiuitv rcgaid this as a 
strictly peisonal abeuation, which they tolerate, without wishing to 
emulate it. Sometimes a Sadh may acqiuio a widespiead icputation 
among his fellow-Sadhs in sunounding villages, and they will corac 
^ to his house to join in bis hymn-singing evenings. When this 
’ happens, his fellow-villagcis begin to concede that lie must be an 
exceptional man, in his own way ; and he will now be confiimcd in 
bis title as a (genuine) i'flfll/i. This carries with it the distinc- 
tion of special tieatment after death. Oidinary mortals are cremaled,^ 
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•at tlie village burning-place which is usually neai the bank of a river. 
D^va/oj, and howevei, aie buried instead. If a Sadh 

has acquiied a consideiable fame, he will be buiied by the side of a 
mam road oi fiequented path, and a small memorial built for him, 
-with a stone set upon it, For one decade oi two he may be worship- 
ped by those of the village who lemembei him, and thereafter the 
■memorial falls to pieces. 

It IS significant of the dilferent functions of these thiee roles 
that the Sadh’s funeial is the occasion foi all-night hymn-singing by 
otheis of his peisuasion (out of ovei 400 individuals living in the 
immediate vicinity of Khajuria there wete only two recognised as 
'Sadhs, and three oi foui young men beginning to take an interest in 
leainiiig from them), the 5/jqpa IS buiied near the buriung-ghat by 
his kinsmefl and fellow- villagers : but the buiial of a devalo is a veiy 
special and dangerous occasion. The corpse of the devalo can only 
be caiiied by other devalos, and only they remain by the ptepaied 
grave when the moment of inteiment comes— all the rest of the 
villagers retreat to a safe distance, the locality being so dangerously 
charged with devilish presences. 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP 

In the Bhil country, besides the way-side memorial described 
-above in the case of a celebrated Sadh, a similar rough platform, 
■with a smooth stone set on top of it, may be conducted in memory 
■of any Bhil who was outstanding in 'Wealth or peisonality. Nearly 
always, .such a one will have been the mukhi of his village. In a few 
instances, as occius in Sandmaiia village, the memorial may even 
‘have a canopy built over it, and the descendants of the dead may 
woiship theie for some generations. Usually these memouals called 
sura, aie vciy ciiide and impel manent, A commoner form of jura, 
indistinguishable in form from the above, is that built at the spot 
where a Bhil met with a violent or accidental death. There were 
five such memorials of recent construction neat Khajuria, one to a 
•youth who was killed by a fall from a tree, another to a man shot 
'by an ariow while robbing a neighbour’s cornfield, the others a 
reminder of fights with sword and dagger. After a sudden death 
such as these, it is necessaiy for a goat to be killed, and its blood , 
splashed over Ihe newly-erected memorial : otherwise the ghost of 
ithe dead man will cause mischief. 

The Bhils did not observe shraddha rites, but they did Vremem- 
iber the dead” on tho occasion of their own most enjoyable festivals, 
.at Holi and Navratri, leaving some food and a few drops of liquor 
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at the sura so tliat the ghost could also partake. 

Auothei vestigial custom conccinmg the spiiit of the dead was 
the sakandboU a ceremony pcifoimcd on the occasion of the lokai or 
funeial feast, which took place at an irtegiilar interval (usually about 
a mouth) aftei a death. Inside the dead pcison’s house a puppet of 
stiaw was attached to a taut stiing, and lelaltivcs sat round singing 
songs of moiniiig, telling about the life of the one who died. At 
the climax of this singing they would gaze at the puppet, and ncvci 
failed to see it quiver, oi stir m the wind, which they took as a sign 
that the spirit of the dead had momentaiily entered it. This was 
the signal foi a ficsh outbreak of lamentation, and crying of his 
name. Then a portion of the feast was thiown outside the house, foi' 
the spiiit a^id the lest divided among the guests. As so often, the 
contiast between this eciemony and its coiiesponding ceicmony in 
orthodox Hinduism is the greater stiess on the pcisonal feeling, 
which is unashamedly expressed, 

EARLY OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THESE 

AREAS. 

In spite of the pciiod of a century and a qaartei in which the ' 
regions in which these thiee villages lie were undci diiect oi indiiccl 
British rule, vciy few obscivatioiis have been published on the social 
life of then people. Significantly, the best wcie those wiitten many 
years ago, befoic improved conimunicalions biouglit the Mcm-sahibs‘ 
to India, and gave rise to the ci cation of the isolated life of the Euio- 
pean Chibs. The eaily admmistratois, whether oi not they look wives 
in the countiy, could not fail to a closet appiecialion of way of life of 
the rural population. The wiitings of Colonel Tod, whose Annals 
of Rajasthan appeared in 1829, aie a mine of infoimation not only 
about the Rajputs, whom he championed with such vigour, but also 
about many of the other communities (such as the Garasias of 
Bhomat) whom he met in the cour.se of his laborious tiavels. Another 
classic of the eaily days of Biitish induciice in Rajputana is Colonel 
Dixon’s account (published in 1848) of his thiitccii years’ work as 
Superintendent of Maiiwaia. He says of the Rawat peoples : 
“Although they consider themselves Hindoos, their observances of 
-.that leligion are extiemcly loose ; nor would anyone brought up in 
the tenets of that faith consider them ns associates. They arc per- 
fectly regardless of all the forms enjoined as to ablution, the pre- 
paration,of their food, and other set ceremonies. Nor do they pay 
teligious levereiice to the idols worshipped by orthodox belicvcrs- 
of that persuasion, They pay ’devotion to Devi, Devji, Ullajee„Seetla- 
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niata, Ramdevji, and Bhueeroonjee, and celebrate the rites of Hole& 
and Dewalee, They pai take freely of sheep, goats, cows and buffaloes, 
where such food is available. No interdiction exists as to the use of 
spintuous liquors He then goes on to desciibe theii very pre- 
valent belief in witchciaft, which he held up to deiision with all the 
authoiity of his position : “Ridicule had its full foice, as was desiredj, 
and little is now heaid of this superstition ” 

. The Bhils of Bhomat have nevei been adequately studied, but 
one interesting ai tide IS to be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, dated 1875, This was written by a Dr. 

H. Hendley, who had served for two yeais as Surgeon to the 
Mewai Bhil Cd*rps, in Kherwaia, He also dwells on the Bhils* diead 
of the powci of dakms^ and mentions the practice of witch- swinging 
— “even now cases are often repoited*’. He makes no "’mention of 
their household gods (about which they are still reluctant to talk,, 
especially with stiangeis) but lemaiks on the numerous Goddess- 
shrines, with their olfeungs of hoi sc-figures ; but he believes that 
these hoi ses are themselves worshipped. Tins may be a confusion 
with the biass hoise of the Kainua pat. His obseivation . “The women 
aie very chaste and laiely have intrigues with stiangeis*’ leads stiange- 
]y to* day, and may have been influenced by an euphemistic in- 
formant ; but it is of iiUeiest to note that in his medical examination 
of Bhil reel nits for the Corps he found venereal disease to be extreme- 
ly raie. To-day, it is extiemely common, at any late m Kotra 
Bhomat. He mentions the piesi^nce of visiting Hindu holy men, 
called babas, in the Kherwara aiea, and says that the Bhils there 
tieat them with great leveience. 

Dr. Hendley also quotes an imfoimant who told him that in 
former times the local Goddesses (lefcired to usually as Chamunda or 
Samuda) were worshipped with human sacnfices At the time of his 
ai tide, buffaloes and goats were killed in their name on special 
occasions. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICES. 

Having thus described, in summary form, the chief foims of 
leligious obseivance in these thiee communities, it is pioposed to 
consider what different elements can be distinguished in their midst, 
and in what degtee these elements aie stressed in each of these thiSe 
villages. In older to do this, the subject will first be considered 
objectively, to show what consistencies of behaviour attend different 
forms of worship. Next, the whole range will be consiSeied fiom 
the standpoint of the informed orthodox Hindu of this region, taking 
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the tkVo best-ediicated Biahmans of Delwaia as representative of this 
point of view. Finally, it will be shown how each comiminity selects 
a small segment fiom the whole spectiiim of leligioiis behaviour, as 
the idiom of its own icligious life. 

One criteiion of analysis is to contrast .solitary with corpoiatc 
worship. In sophisticated Hinduism, the highest levels of holiness 
aie always i cached alone, as the icsult of pvu suing a way of approach 
to the divine ; and this leads to cxpeiiences which aic incommuni- 
cable The ultimate lewaid of this sort of woisliip is libcialion from 
the doom of ic-biitli, into a union with the divine essence. Expressed 
in simplei teims, a holy man is very neai God : and consqiiently he . 
js fiequenlly woishippcd by oidinary sinful martal*. as if he were 
alieady divine, and legends soon spring up to emphasise siippei- 
human powets. Foi example, when Delwaia was visited by the 
ecstatic Govind Gum, the wi iter was told seveial limes that ho was 
so holy that when rain fell, no diops touched the holy man or the 
■cloth on which he sat : but the wiiier’s own obsci vation did not bear 
out this pious asscihon 

Ascetics and holy beggars aic neccssaiily an exceptional case, 
but the piinciplc of solitaiy woiship was observed also by those 
members of the Brahman Rajput castes who concci ned themselves 
seiiously with iheir spii dual advancement. These wcio in the mino- 
lity, except among Biahmans of the oldci gcneiation. Thevr essen- 
tial act of woiship was to sit in a place apai t, especially m the caily 
morning aftci bathing but befoie l-y caking thcii fast, and to repeat 
one of the names of God m such a way as to wilhdiavv theii whole 
mental attention foi a lime ft om the outside woi Id, and focus it on 
this concentration upon the divine essence. This form of solitaiy 
concentration and mental rcaching-out tow'aids God liaci also an 
obvcise side, in the vigil beside the potent shnne or at the burning- 
ghat of the man who repeated over and over sonic magical chaiin, 
compelling the god or demon of that spot to invest it with his power. 
In Sujanipa and Khajmia the lattei practice was well-known, but the 
founei was found only in a riicliinentary foim. The in the 
Bhil country did not practice it at all, while the ofSujaiiipa 

peifoimed it in a inentary manner when they remembered— with the 
sole exception of one Nalhu Singh who claimed that he took the 
nasne of Ood for an hour both night and morning. But Nalhu Singh 
was an untiustworthy infoimant, and ncvci more so than when prai- 
sing ids own virtues. 

Coipdrate worship was by far the more common. It existed In 
families, in the village, in peisona united by their common adherence 
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to a sect, and in the sense of being a participant in the whole wide 
range of Hindu observances. Family worship consisted not only of 
■the act of lemembiance and of homage to the ancestors, which was 
intense and short-lived among the Bhils, formalised and prolonged in 
the uppei castes of Delwara, and which in Sujarupa seemed coacent- 
lated upon their not distant founder ; it also entered into eveiyday 
ibehavioui, because to the Hindu, theie are religious sanctions gover- 
ning all the acts of daily life, especially the lules as to ritual cleanli- 
ness, the cooking and eating of food, the cleanliness of the home, and 
ithe conduct of family members one towaids anothei. On all these 
^points theie was a gulf between accepted practice m Del wai a and 
that of the Bhil’s, with Sujarupa occupying a midway position : one 
thing howevei all these communities had in common, and that was 
the expiession of family solidaiity at ceitain critical points, such as a 
filial nage, or the period of mouining after a death, oi the subsequent 
'funeial feast which had to be performed as an obligation towards 
the dead. In one respect, the Bhils excelled the rest m family solida- 
rity, namely in the support which they gave each othci in the carrying 
on of a feud. In the othet more “advanced” villages, litigation had 
taken the place of open violence, and pi olonged lawsuits were com- 
monly an expiession of internal disputes within a lineage. The wider 
extension of family obligations concerned the caste as a whole, whose 
aiuhoiity governed the censiue of acts of impiety as well as infringe- 
ments of puiely secular lules (wheie indeed the two could be divided). 
Caste meetings were however infrequent. Among the Bhils they 
•vveie unknown : when large numbers of Bhils met together, it was for 
■political and not for leligious leasons. In Delwaia, a general comp- 
laint was made that the caste-councils had lost their old pieslige. 
Nowadays young men could violate the most important caste rules 
with impunity, so long as they did not infiinge the secular law of the 
couits as embodied in the Indian Penal Code. 

Village leligious observances had this quality, that theie was no 
compulsion to show assiduity in woislupping the shiines which served 
all the village community : but that any act of disrespect, or of open 
repudiation of these shrines would excite immediate lepiisals from 
•the offender’s village neighbours. A conspicuous example of this occur- 
led during the wiitei’s stay in Delwaia, when a foolish youth accepted 
a bet of fifty rupees that he would not date to swallow as much as*a 
, pin-head of human faeces. The enormity of his offence was so great 
that not only was he outcasted by his fellow Daiogas, but the whole 
village turned against him and made it plain that he haS better go 
and live elsewhere. On the positive side, the villagei s united in 
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common at ceitain of (he big seasonal ceremonies, such as th& 
woman’s worship of Scctla-Mata (sti icily observed in Delwara, less 
so in Siijaiupa and not at all in Khajiiiia, in diiect latlo to the inci- 
dence of smallpox in these three localities), and the chceiful feasts of 
Holi, Divali andGangoi (only the fust of which was generally obser- 
ved in Snjarupa and Kliajuiia), 

Membership of seels was a minoiily activity, and was seen with 
Us most foimai oiganisation in the rural villages loiind about. 
Siijai'upa, although bliaklt sects existed, both in their respectable and 
in their abhorred foi ms also in the vicinity of Delwara. In the latter 
village tlieie weic a number of enthusiasts who were fiequcnt « 
nttenders at hymn-singing sessions at certain of the' temples, but 
these sessions weic open to all and sundry and were conducted 
without foimality. Those who weie serious adepts of the bhakti-marg, 
like young Nahai Singh, used totiavcl loundthesuiioundingcountiy 
to attend satsangs at the homes of fellow-members of tlieii sects, In 
Khajuna, the /j/w/c/i-wfl/’g existed in embiyo in the pet sons of the 
few Sadhs, but was not organised. On the othci hand, tlicic was 
something of this group — identinficatioii in the woiship of the house- 
hold gods, Si/co/ra, and Kamria-pat, These had some- 

thing of the character of family worsliip, as they bestowed protection 
on the household which harboured and payed homage to them, but 
they could also be woishippcd and have favouis asked of them by 
otlieis as well. The coiporatc element in their worship was most 
apparent m the case of Kamria-pat, because cvciy family which woi- 
shippcd the Brass Hoise was linked with cvciy otiici one, througlv 
knowing the same hymns, and dance and song, and tliiough the 
common experience of being possessed by lus spiul. Thcic was 
anothei factor which tended to cause a feeling of solidarity to deve- 
lop among these worshippers, and this was that families which did 
not subscribe to this cult were leliictant to cntci into mauiage ties 
with those that did • they felt that the responsibilities involved in 
worshipping the Horse were even more onerous than his protection 
justified, and pieferred to keep clear of it allogelhet. 

Finally, there was the sense of belonging to a vast and all- 
eiubracuig community, whose external symbols were present m cvciy 
vdlage temple, and wayside shrine. The people of Sujarupa and 
Delwara took gi eat ploasuie, ill their inficqucnt excursions into the' 
surrounding countiy, in visiting strange temples, moi e especially those 
which had ^acquired a more than local fame, ns was the case with/ 
Miale, Dadalia, Eklingji and Nathdwaia. This was enhanced by the 
prevailing belief that one leceives a spiiiUial enhancement fiom ex- 
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periencing a daishan (liteially, a vision), whethei* of a saintly man or 
of a celebrated idol of a God, The feeling of participation in the. 
Hindu community depends however on one’s acceptance of one’s own 
position in the heirarchical order ; and for this reason the Rawats 
of Sujarupa professed a stiong dislike for the outside world, wheie 
their pretention of Rajput status was ignoied or deiided. Even those 
who earned good money in the mills of Ahmedabad always kept the 
ambition of returning to the Magra to cultivate a plot of land beside- 
their fellow Rawat Rajputs. This was still more the case with the 
Bhils, who found themselves treated by the Hindus as members of 
the lowest ca^te. They are excluded fiom some temples, and admitted 
to some otheis only on certain festival days. Still, there aie one or 
two Hindu temples in laige villages on the funge of^the Bhomat 
which have a fame among them, and where they too like to go, to- 
have a daishan of a God about whom they may know nothing but 
his name. 

Another way of considciing these foims of worship is to assess 
them in terms of the univeisahty of their lecognition The nauowest 
range must then be ascribed to the woiship of the family ancestoi 
and the next, to the piiiely local god, the protectoi of some glen or 
pathway. Yet this is often confused by the boirowing of a name- 
fiotu a wider context, as the Bhils do in calling their local deities. 
Cliamunda, or the Rawats with their profusion of little Bhaiionjis : 
It is shown to be a genuine distinction when one finds purely local 
names, like Radhaji, or Bhvimia^i for the piotectois of a field, andt 
Kali Dungri Wall foi the Goddess of the Black Mountain Beyond 
this can be reckoned those especial Gods or Goddesses which are 
linked with one particular caste, or section within a caste, as in the 
case of the Rawats’ Piplaj-Mata, the Jbala Rajputs’ Ad Mataji, and 
the Bhils’ Then theie aie Gods which are lecognised 
over a wide legion, but which aie unknown in the rest of India. A 
good example of this is Ram Devji, whose name is honoured iiv 
Rajasthan (although for the most pait among the Siidra castes) and 
kndwn in'paits of Gujerat but not elsewhere, oi Devji and Tejaji who- 
are worshipped only in the Rawats’ teintory. Beyond this again aie 
those Gods and Goddesses which aie repiesentatives of the Hindu 
pantheon, but which aic specially reverenced in certain regions 
because there exists of famous image of them there. This often finds 
expression in the customary greetings of that part, as in Mewar one 
says : “Jai Sri Natliji”, and further north, “Jai Char-Bhujaji”, whilc- 
elSewhere “Jai Sri Krishna’’ may be the usual exchange. In this, 
connection it is noteworthy that the Bhil’s invariably greet each othec 
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with the commonest name of Ood : “Ram, Ram ” ; and the Rawals 
do the same, or else say : “.Tai Ramji ki” 

Witli this extension we have exhausted the oidinary villager’s 
knowledge of the Hindu Gods. If he lives in a huge eeiilie, sucli as 
Dclwai'a, he may Icaiii more, by listening to bhajans and to tlie 
reading of sacred katha^ but he is always aware that thcic arc more 
and more that he has never heard of. For practical pin poses he is 
concerned only with those which ho secs represented in the temples 
and shrines nr the vicinity of his home. 

Another distinction is between those forms of worship which 
arc associated with possession by a spirit, and those to. wboni this 
occiniencc is alien. In the fotiner class come all those shinies (most 
of them small-^and rrnprctentioiis) where there is a bhopa to act as 
inteimediaiy for the God— the Bhaironjis and Radhajis and Matajis 
—blit also the Bhils’ household gods, and those instances of pwbaj' 
possession, in Dclwaia. This last is closely akm to the siniilai 
possession in Delwara. This last is closely akin to the similar posscs' 
Sion which mniks affliction by a mischievous ghosts, or by the 
disembodied spirit of a witch. 

Finally, the various forms of worship can be classified in terms 
of the type of olTcrmgs which arc acceptable to the Gods conceined ; 
and here the great division is between those which accept blood and 
wine, and those to whom bloodshed and the very smell of alcohol 
is nbhoiient. The lattei have a great variety of foims of “cool” 
olTciings ; fruit, flowers, coconuts, incense and the flame of a wick 
burning sweet oil or melted butter being tire commonest. The 
association, as in the Bliil coiintiy, of a special form of olfeiing (the 

• clay horse) with a parlicular deity is most uncommon. 

RANK IN PRESTIGE OF VARIOUS PRACTICES. 

In this consideration of rank-order of the practices which Iravc 
been desciibed above, it is proposed to take the outlook of Delwara 
Brahmans as the point of reference They would no hesitation in 

• considering the highest expression of the religious life to be the most 
intellectual one, namely the practice of abstinence, asceticism and 
regular spiiitiial exercises eanied out in solitude with the aim of 
attaining a diiect intrrition of the nature of God, This is the Hindu 
ideal, which justifies the reverence with which holy wandering beggars 
are regarded, and which also underlies the respect which should be 
•.paid to the Brahman, because not only is he by birth set far on the 
way towards 'divinity, but his caste obligations of religious study and 
tpraycr ensure that he will continue to advance in godliness. 
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The Bialitnan respects all acts of piety perfoimed t-owaids the 
two gteat Gods of Hinduism, Shiva and Vishnu ,* and also he is dis- 
posed in favour of all those who do what is right, as it is laid down 
in their Sanskrit scriptures. This includes not only the invocation 
of the other major Gods at the impoHant moments in one’s family 
life, and their proper worship at then annual festivals, but also the 
leading of a life in all lespects in accordance with the instiuctions laid 
down in his texts foi the regulation of the pioper conduct of every 
one of the four Estates-Rulers, Piiests, Merchants, Labomers. They 
are naturally veiy conseivative, lesenting any departuie fiom the 
traditional ways of doing things Theie is a place in his texts for a 
disciplined and pious leinembeiing of one’s ancestois m the shraddha 
rites, and he consideis it right that the Goddess, whcthei in the form 
of Seetla-Mata, or Gangaur, or Oangaji should be lipnouied with* 
flowers and sweet ofleungs t but the Brahman disapproves of the 
taking of life, and so regards the customaiy blood-sacrifices to the 
Goddess as a sign of ignoiance and eiioi. He is stiil more con- 
demnatory of all those small Gods which have fc/iopn-possession as a 
featuie of their worship, whethci oi not they also have blood-sacii- 
ticcs. All these, he says, aie so much stupidity t they ate not Gods 
at all — ^just ghosts and demons, if anything at all. 

The wiitei was foi some time confused as to the Brahmans’ 
attitude towards ghosts, witchciaft and malicious magic : they would 
dismiss all that F as “lies, nonsense” , and yet at other times they 
would say ; “Of course there flre ghosts and witches m this country 
side, as theie are everywhere, •-but they cannot htrm a man who 
worships God with an undivided mind.” (Of medieval Euiopean 
faith in the power of the Lord’s Prayer to lepell witches and demons.) 
One Biahman described how he was able to lepell ghosts which 
threatened him in the dusk by repeating holy Sanskiit veises ; but 
one day he was beset by a paiticularly viiulent ghost, that of a 
Biahman who had died a violent death befoie his time ; and every 
lime he repeaked a S/o/c, the ghost was able to cap it with anothei . 
As a lesult of this encountci he became seriously ill, and felt himself 
lucky to have escaped with his life. Everything pertaining, to the 
“ripening” of magical charms by the aid of ghosts or wayside 
godlings is depicted by the Brahman as unclean, impious behaviour . 
impious because it represents an attempt to compell supeinatpral 
forces in one’s favoui, instead of accepting one's fate as it Jias been 
ordained®. 

The Biahmans are aware that the tribal people? have other 
forms of worship. They do not know exactly what 'these are, but 
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have no hesitation in dismissing them as low, siipeistilious piactices. 
The tribal peoples aic paiticiilaily lepugnant to them because of 
'thcii neglect of the lilies as to eating, chinking, and especially as to 
I itual cleanliness, which aic, in the lliahniaiis’ opinion, absolutely 
•essential adjuncts of holiness. 

In Delwaia, the Bialimans wcie not obseived to lake an active 
pait in the public hymn-siiigings, although they ficqiiently paused to 
look on foi a few minutes, Thcii attitude was, that the way of devo- 
'tioii was light and propci foi tlie uneducated, lowci-castc people of • 
good intention, but not fitting foi scholarly men like themselves. 
They weic vehemently opposed to the practices ol the oigiastic 
sects, which they denounced as being in the last dcgicc unclean and » 
saci I legions, 

DEGREE OBSERVANCE OF DIFFERENT PRACTICES. 

The langc of dilfeient foims of icligious obscivance in these 
till cc communities has alicady been presented. It lemains now to 
indicate wbcie thecliicf emphasis lay. 

The Bhils gave the impicssion of being a people on whom 
leligton lay lightly : soincllung to be icmembeicd when a favour was 
to be asked, or a misfoitune avcilcd. In their oidiniuy living, it was 
ths i/ern/o, the house-protecting .W/co/irt and the threat fiom other 
aikottas and dakans which conccincd liiem most ficquciUly ; but here 
again it was only when sickness 01 disaster of .some soil came, that 
they would attend to these mattcis, Foi the rest, tlicy tieated their 
household gods and their dcvalo witlv familiar disicgaid. The only 
exception to tliis was in those families which harbouicd Kamiia-pat, 
and which had to pay 111 moic stienuoiis attentions foi the gicatcr 
sccuiity which his protection was believed to give. The Gods fiom 
Mewar, with thcii bhopa icceivcd scanly attention, and the aspiring 
Sadhs even less from the bulk of the Bhil villagcis. 

In Sujauipii, manifestations of the Ww/vti niflrg wciethc com- 
monest foi m of icligious behavioiu : but this had cfeaily not been 
the case for manyycais, to judge from the aloof attitude of the 
oldeianen, and their occasional grumbling comments to the wi iter: 
“What do they mean by this, leaining all these Biahmnn tiicks in 
Ahmedabad— giving up meat and liqiioi and singing hymns all night ! 
DqiiT tliey know that we Rajputs arc entitled to cat and diink that 
if wc like ?” Complete unanimity was shown in their enthusiasm 
for the annual woiship of Ram-Dcvji ; and ii huge ineasiiic of agiec- 
ment in th^ir conficlcnce in the bhopas of Danaji and Dcvji (hero 
Nathu Singh was the only one to denounce them as delusory). Little 
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■was known of the higher flights of Hindutsm, but the^e Rawats 
'Indentified themselves wholeheaitedly with the world of orthodox 
Hinduism, even though the reverse might not be the case. 

In Delwaia, the whole of the above lange of behaviour was 
exhibited, except foi the Bhils’ house-gods : even these may have 
been piesent, because on numeious occasions the writer heard a 
stiange music and chanting coming fioni houses in the Bhils* quaiter 
of the village, and months later he was able to recognise a similar 
refrain in the worship of Kamria-pat , but this was not verified in 
Dclwara. Apart fiom a very few educated Biahmms and Rajputs 
intent on then solitaiy spiiitual exeicises, and one or two individual 
adherents of the bhakti-panths the gieatei pait of village religious 
obseivance was centied lound the many shrines where bhopas 
“played” and spoke their oracles on a given night each week. These 
cciemonies were attended for the most pai t by people of the lower 
castes, who were in the majority in the village , but it was noteworthy 
that Bamas, Rajputs and even occasionally some of the uneducated 
Biahmans weie also to be seen in then audiences. Other regulaily 
patioiiised, but less mimcious groups weic those which met to heai 
kalba and sing hymns at the thiec most active high-Hindu temples. 
The Banias, though nominally a sect apait, weie to the foie in both 
of these popiihu forms of woi ship. In then own observances, they 
weie assiduous in olfeiing hospitality to holy men, whether Jain or 
Hindu, and in listening to what they had to say, with many flatteiing 
mteijections : but not one ofthem, tothe wiitei’s observation, put 
his leligioiis interests on a par with the ruling passion of their lives, 
which was to make money. It is no exaggeiation to say that the 
ceremony which they earned out with the most fervoui was the 
ritual worship of their shop ledgeis, and wilting equipment, and 
pieces of money, which took place at Divah— and this was stiictly 
speaking a Hindu obseivance, which the Biahmans had to conduct 
for them : it had no sanction in oithodox Jainism at all.” 

COMPARISON WITH MEDIAEVAL BRITAIN. 

To anyone who has lead Di. Maigaret Muieay’s woik : “The 
Homed God,’’ on the subject of the piolonged undeiground suivival 
in Biitain of the pagan beliefs and rituals which had preceded Cliiist- 
ianity, this account of the different ordeis of popiilai woiship.in 
India must present a close analogy. In fouiteenth-centuiy Biitain 
there still existed many of the early inhabitants of these islands, as 
yet unassimilatcd either ethnologically oi in tlieii ieligion.,It is these, 
the “little people,” who weie referred to as the “fauies,” and to 
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whom all kinds of magical and teiiible powers wcic atliibiilcd. Not 
cveiyonc will agiec with the whole of Di, Muuay’s aigiimcnt, in 
which she goes on to equate the witches, with their covens and thcii 
alliance with the “powcis of evil” with the delibciatc maintenance of 
the old pagan beliefs • but to the wiitei the analogy is veiy sinking 
between the Clmstian clciics’ dciuincialion of the witches and the 
Brahmans’ rcfcicnccs to all foims of Wm/iu-ciilt as being the woik of 
devils. Similar too is the altitude of the “elect” Hindu villagci 
towaids the Bhils, the “htllc people” of the lulls and loicsts, to 
whom they are quick to asciibc all kinds of magical powcis. 

It docs seem that just as Chiistianity became tlieieligion of the 
dominant people in Britain, and slowly over the centuiics succeeded* 
in oblileiating the last of the stubborn survivals of the old beliefs, so 
It may well be in the Bbomat. Alieady in the Rawals wc sec a com- 
munity which has discaidcd most of the piacticcs which once it had 
111 common with its tnbal ncigbbouis, and with each generation it 
s?cms to enhance its new Hindu respectability. Among the Bhils, 
this process has only begun, but with the inipiovemcnt of comniuni- 
calions and the consequent incicase of mlcicouisc with the Hindu 
society of then riileis, it appeals likely that the Bhils of Kolia 
Bhomat will soon apply themselves to adopting Hindu beliefs and 
Hindu values, as their kinsmen m the moic accessible Kheiwara 
Bhomat have alicady been doing foi some generations, 

NOTES 

Thefollowiiii; notes, indicated in ihc tcsl, wvre contiibuLcd by Piofoisoi 
Devid G, Miindclb.iiim .dtei his pciiis.il of llic in.inuseiipt 

]. Tlic whole matter ol the conunij of the Aiy.iiis is enshrouded m 
myth, both of SanskiJt origin and iTiddo by the students of Iiidi.i tlicm.selves. 
Theic is icdlty no good evidence that the Vcdic peoples came from anywheic 
else 01 knew anything but the Punjab. In the Vedas theic is no mention of 
any highei civilisations like these of Ilannppa (except for some totUired inter- 
pretations of a few very vague icferenccR) not indeed IS there mueh that can 
be relied on about “pimiitivc animism”. The tcini ‘'animism’’ lias been 
kicked around so much in literature that 1 believe some othci Iciin is better 
used instead of it 

8, I am exeicmcly sceptical about the atlomi>ts which base been made 
to link some of the seal engravings m Mohcnjodaio with Hindu iconogiajiby. 
It seems most tenuous to mo, 

.1, The legend of descent liom miscegenation ii. a in(i.sl common one. 
Indeed a caste that is socially mobile has hecn known to invent noble, although 
sinistci, descent. 

4. This is widely true in India, that the flist house built has a special 
ritual position. This is some how linked with the gencial concept of time. 
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5. The story of the accomplishments of Suja Singh may have Been a bit 
embellished in the passage of time. Does it seem likely that a pioneei who 
had to hew out a new homestead from the jungle would rise to such accom- 
plishments in his lifetime ? Also the veneration of Suja Singh is, I think, 
comparable to the veneration of the founder of Senapur, the Thakur village 
near Benares that Opler has written about. 

C, It IS interesting that the ghost may come back to possess hi& widow. 
Among the Kota on whom I am now working, the ghost has a social personality 
but only until the second funeral. Thereafter he does not return, except 
occasionally to speak through a woman medium. I think the term ‘‘ancester 
worship” IS a bit misleading here. 

7. Among the Kota also the wild junele-d welling Kurumba arc suppo- 
^sed to be very potent in witchcraft. I have noted that it very frequently is the 
case that a people who are stronger economically and socially than certain of 
their neighbours who, m contrast, lead a crude haphazard sort of life, frequen- 
tly attribute to the * Vilder” people great supernatural prowess. 

S, I do not think this interpretation is quite accurate That is, I believe 
that all the complex Brahmin ritual has the effect of compelling supernatural 
forces. Perhaps the difference is that these forces are more personalised m the 
non-Brahminical worship. At any rate, the point I am trying to make is 
that the Sanskrit ritual has stiong compulsive elements, both m the ordinary 
and in the psychiatric sense. 

0. You sound a little down on the Banms. Can it be that they are 
most insecure people living m the midst of almost uncontrollable forces and 
they must make their way in this highly dangerous environment by the only 
means available to them ? 



THE MEANING OF HINDUISM IN RURAL MALWA 
K, S. Mathur 
I 

Hinduism is commonly understood as ‘the religion of the 
Hindus’. The diversity of beliefs, philosophies, creeds, dogmas, 
iites and ceremonies, and social piactices picvalent anmng the people' 
of this gi cat coiintiy, however, preclude any precise definition of 
tlinduism. ‘Tt is possible to find within its lange philosophic mystics 
who disclaim beliefs m a personal Deity, fervent monotheists who 
diiect their devotions towards a single personal God, of Whom and 
to Whom they speak in teims resembling those used by many Chiis- 
tians ; and at the othei extreme, ciude animists whose main concern 
is with some local godling, generally a female tutclaiy divinity of the 
village, and polytheists of a type familiar to leaders of Greek and 
Roman liteiature, closely icscmbling the scrupulously supeistitious 
charactci outlined by Theophiastus”. (Bouquet, 1948, p. 11) 

The variation is both regional and sect-linked. At different 
times in the history of our country, different religious sects aiosc and 
sought to gam influence among the masses. These sects belong to five 
broad categories. These categories are . Vaishnava, Shava, Shakta, 
Smarta, and Tantrik. In each categoiy, there are a number of sects 
Each sect has its own charactci istic religious beliefs and piactices 
prescribed foi its members. 

Not all of these religious sects are spread— in their membeiship 
and belief— all over India. Some of the sect movements were strictly 
local and most had their influence only over a part of the country. 

The territorial variation in Hinduism is also important foi 
purposes of social analysis. Srinivas has classified Hinduism in three 
categories from the point of view of its spread, viz , All-India 
Hinduism, North Indian Hinduism and Peninsular Hinduism, and 
regional Hinduism(1952, p. 213). Social anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists who have worked in Indian villages have constantly referred to 
such regional variations in the religious life of the people. Writes 
Dube ; “Village Hinduism is not easy to describe. It is an extremely 
elastic religion, and within its all-India framework admits of a consi- 
derable degree of religional and local variation”. (1955, p. 94). 
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The object of this paper is to give a portrait of Hinduism as it 
•appears to the rural Hindu population of Central Malwa and to ana- 
lyse what they mean by ’Hindu dharma’. The data on which this is 
'based was collected during a research project m Central Malwa in 
I95(S while the author was working as a Research Scholar of the 
Australian National University. This was sought to be done by two 
•techniques, viz^, observation and questionnaiie. In the first instance, 
ithe religious life of the people was obseived. This was done in 
•detail in one village and includes data collected on temple and 

• dipmestic worship, fasts, festivals and solemnizations. Secondly, a 
questionnaire was prepared and given to about fifty subjects seeking 
information on their ideas about deities, Hindu religious concepts 
dike dharma, karma and pmatjanma, and their views about what 
. constitutes Hinduism. The subjects were selected from ten promi- 
nent castes of the villages in this sub-region viz., Malwi Braiimin, 
Rajput, Khati, Anjana, Vairagi Vaishnava, Malwi Lohai, Nai, Darzi, 
Malwi Balai and Malwi Chamai. Foityone of the subjects were 
•men and nine women. The subjects vvei e of ages vaiying between 
thirty and sixty; the men were only slightly educated — none beyond 
the secondary standard, the women were all illiterate. The question- 
naire was taken to the subjects personally by the author and answers 
were taken down by their consent. On most occasions, such inter- 
views were private at which only the informant and the author were 
present, but in a few cases, other people of the village participated 
.and influenced the views of the informant. 

Ill 

Tn the village which was intensively studied — which we shall 
■'here call Fatal— there are four temples and seven shrines, dedicated ' 
to Hindu deities. On the north-western fringe of the village is an 

• old temple in black stone dedicated to Shiva. In the middle of the 
village habitation are three temples — ^mud structures with galvanised 
iron sheet roofs. Two of these are dedicated to Lord Rama and 
■ one to Lord Krishna. These temples house stone images of the 
•deities to whom they are dedicated. In the Shiva temple is the 
traditional symbol of Lord Shiva — the Hngam, These temples are 
served by priests belonging to the Brahmin and other priestly ‘clean’ 
■.castes, like Gosain and Vairagi Vaishnava : the priest at the Shiva 
temple is a Gosain, one of the Rama temples is served by a Brahmin, 

• and the other Rama temple and the Krishna temple are^ served by ' 
imen belonging to the Vairagi Vaishnava caste. 
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six of (he seven shiincs arc located m wauls ptedoniiitently/ 
inhabited fay ‘shiidta’ and ‘untouchable’ castes. Most of the deities 
honoured at these shrines are also associated witli paiticular castes ; 
a member of the caste serves as puest at the shiine of his castes deity, 
and the caste group obseives a ritual cult of the deity. The shrine 
to Shitala (smallpox goddess), for instance, is located in the Balai 
waid by the village pond, a Balai serves as puest and oracle to the 
goddess, and every ycat in the month o( Kuar, the Balai obscivea 
nine day festival in honour of Shitala. The sliiinc of Ram Deo Ji, 
a deity of the Bhnmbi caste, is situated in the Bhambi waid, and a 
man of the Bhanibi caste selves a? piicst and minstrel at this shiinc. 
The Desha Chamar have the shrine of their caste deity, Bhawanr 
Mata, in a small hut situated m then waid ; the deity is seived by a 
Desha Chamai, who observe a seven-day festival of the goddess in 
the month of Chait, Kalka Mata’s shrine stands on the westernmost 
end in the village habitation, just opposite the Balai Chamai ward. 
A Nath Jogi serves here as priest, and a Gujciati Chamar as oiacle 
to the goddess. Mari Mata is legardcd as the caste deity of the 
Malwi Chamar, and her small shiine is built undci a tiee immedia- 
tely behind the Malwi Chamar low of houses outside the village. 
Another small shrine dedicated to the caste deity of the Bagii casto 
is situated in the cluster of Bagri houses, and a woman of the caste 
offers ocassional oblations at the shiinc ; once a year, in the month 
of Kuar, the Bagri sacrifice a goat at the shiine, and believe tliat the 
caste deity looks after the welfare of the caste. 

The only prominent shrine in fatal village which is not located' 
in an ‘unclean’ or ‘untouchable’ caste ward is the ‘shrine of the village 
deities’. This shrine stands on the southern side of the village, across the 
stream which runs by the habitation area. Its priest belongs to the Mali 
caste. Once every year, during the festival of Dasehra (in the month - 
of Kvar), a goat is sacrificed to the village deities, and once every tea 
or twelve years a big fair is helij at the site, attended by all the , 
people of Fatal and many neighbouring villages. 

Most of the Hindu villagers of Fatal, with the exception of the 
Brahm5,n and a few others, have no fixed time for daily worship. The , 
exceptions are : males belonging to the two Biahmin families and the , 
single FaUiwal Bania family, one Rajput who is a very old man, men 
belonging to the Vairagl Vaishnava and Gosain castes who are temple . 
pyl^sts^ two Khati old men, and one old mnn belongling the the , 
Qnjerati Lohar caste. For men of the Brahmin, Vairngi, Gosain, and 
FaUiwal Bania. castes, daily, worship js an imperative, enjoined upoit,, 
them by thbir Jati dhamet'. They, lire Required to go through the , 
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mpanayana ( janoi) ceremony at the age of ten to twelve, and wear the 
•sacred thread thereafter. 

The early morning daily routine of these men is like this : they 
get up early in the morning befoic sunrise, go out to the fields to 
defecate {m Sanskrit this is called saucha kriya, i.e , ‘the process of 
cleansing’), clean the mouth with a nim twig, take a bath and don 
■■ clean garments ; then they wipe and clean the place of worship and 
perform pooja in the traditional style ; they conclude the morning 
pooja by offering libations of water to the using sun and chantiiig 
■the sacred gayatn mantra. ’ 

* The other four men (one Rajput, two Khati, and one Gujerati 
Lohai) who perform some kind of morning pooja every day are old 
men. They say that they spent, like others, their youth Mn wordly 
pleasures, and it is that in their old age, they must remember the 
creator and try to improve their Karma. 

Similarly, the number ofpeisons who visit a temple every day 
is very small. I checked the daily temple attendance in Fatal over a 
month (December 1955). Analysis of these attendance lists revealed 
that the number of devotees regularly visiting any one of the four 
temples in Fatal village was m no case more than ten. Most of these 
aegular temple visitois belong to the ‘clean’ castes. 

We find that out of a total of 1,037 Hindus in Fatal, 37 speitd 
some time every day in the puisuit of religion, either performing pooya 
nn their own houses or visiting one of the village temples. This ana- 
lysis reveals two remarkable facts f they are : (i) no woman from any 
■^aste was found who performed pooja or visited a temple every day ; 
and (ii) with the exception of the Nath Jogi (who are a sectarian 
■caste), no peisons belonging to the ‘sudra’ or ‘untouchable’ castes were 
ifound performing the daily pooja or visiting a temple every day. 

The scriptural position in this respect is that women and sudra 
are considered to be incapable of the pursuit of divine knowledge and 
religion, and therefore, debarred from these. The people of Fatal 
*do not seem to be aware of such prohibitions, however They say 
•■there are practical difficulties in the way of a woman oi a member of 
-one of the 'sudra' or ‘untouchable’ castes performing the traditional 
poOja or visiting a temple eveiy day. Some reasons given to me by 
some elderly women of Fatal why women cannot be regular worshipr 
pers are : (i) for most of their life, they remain unclean for a few days 
tevery month when they have their periods ; (ii) they do not get suffi- 
«cient time from looking after children and domestic business ; arid 
t(iii) their primary duty is to serve theit husbands and children. 

About the sudras^ the general opinion amon^ ‘clean’ d-^lja castes 
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fjs t|iat ihcrc IS no real barrlei for asudra performing claiiy worship and? 
visiting a temple regularly, and that they (i. e,, the sudras) are them- 
,t|Plves responsible for their *h religious’ behaviour. The jwrfm have 
, pth^Jr .explanations : some say that they have to work haid to earn 
i, their Jiving and thus they do not get sulliciciil lime, money or energy 
, for what they call ‘the liixuiy of worship and religion’. Others say 
, that theic is no real necessity for cvciyday worship and devotion ; to 
, them leligioHS woiship is like medicine which is to be icsorted to only 
in times of calamity. “When we aie in trouble”, I was told by an 
cldeiJy Balai man, “we make vows and pioniises to the deity, and 
.when the tiouble is over, we fulfil those piomises by ceiemoniafly 
worshipping the deity. The deity is usually oiu own caste deity, but 
in urgenc.cascs, wc may appeal to the gieal deities of Hinduism, like 
Hanumaii”. Such a view about the use of religious worship is shated 
by most of the young and able bodied men of all castes. A few 
educated young men belonging to the castes asserted that they 
would like to go to the Hindu temples and worship there if they wcie 
.allowed to worship in the same way as ‘clean’ caste Hindus wcie. 
(This, however, was disallowed by the ‘clean’ caste Hindus, 

The Hindus of Fatal soy they worship all the major gods and 
goddesses of tlic Hindu pantheon. Such an assei tion is made by 
, members of all castes, ‘clean’, 'unclean’ and ‘untouchable’. I collec- 
ted lists of deities they woishipped fiom a sample of infoimants 
drawn fiom all the castes m the village. Names of deities whieli ace 
piescnt in all the lists aie : Rama,'Kiishiia, Siva oi Mahadeva, Siuya, 
Hamiman, Ganesha, Salya Narain, Nag, Snala, Bheru, and Sati. Iiv 
the lists given by infoimants from the ‘unclean’ and ‘untouchable’ 
castes weie mentioned some names of deities which were absent fiom 
the lists drawn up by ‘clean’ caste informants. They are Ram Dcoji, 
Bhawani, Kalka, Mail, Bari, Phoohnati, and Lai Begi. Theic are 
sluincs dedicated to all these deities in Fatal. 

. The Brahmin informant mentioned the names of Ganga, Indra, 
Parasuraraa, and Agui also. The Rajputs said they worshipped 
Ajaypal Maharaj who was lepiesentcd by a slab of stone {paiya) on 
the south-eastern fringe of the village habitation. The Lohar infor- 
mant included in his list of deities the name of Vishwakarma (literally 
4ueaumg, ‘He who made the univeise’) also j and the Kumhav said 
they .worshipped Priyapati (literally meaning, ‘The Lord of peoples’) 
every time they fired, their earthen pots j the Palliwal Banin said' 
Lakshmi,(the goddess of wealth) was the special deity worshipped by 
his caste. The Vairagi Yaishqava said that in addition to the Vaish- 
aava deities (Rama^ Krishna and Hanuman), they worshipped Baba> 
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Haiidaswho, they say, was the pteceptor of all Vairagi Vaishnava. 
Similarly, the Nath Jogi said they worshipped their first guru, 
Gorakhnath. 

It appears to be only a principle that all Hindus, ‘clean’, un- 
clean’, and ‘untouchable’ — profess to worship all oi most of the 
deities of classical Hinduism as also the local godlings. In practice, 
however, each caste sticks to a few deities. They ate more frequently 
.worshipped by members of that caste and less frequently 
by other castes. Thus Vaishnava deities— Rama and Krishna— are 
worshipped more often by the Brahmin and other vegetar ian 'clean’ 
castes, Jike Palliwal Bania, Khati, Darji and Giijerati Lohar, and less 
often by those' castes who in principle partake of meat and alcoholrc 
drinks. It rs significant to point out here that all over Malwa and 
Western India particularly, vegetarian food is spoken of, as vaisimava 
food, and non-vegetarran food is referred to as Rajputi food 

The Rajput and other castes of the Rajput block worshtp Shiva 
more often. These castes are also referred to as the Shiva castes 

In ‘unclean’ and ‘untouchable’ castes, the limits are further 
narrowed down. Here, almost each caste has its own deity, who rs 
sometimes refeired to by the people as their jati deota or caste deity. 
Sitala is the caste deity of the Malwi and Gujerati Balai ; Ram Deo 
Ji, of the Bhambi ; Bhawani, of the Desha Chamai ; Kalka, ofthe 
Gujerati Chaniar ; Mari, of the Malwi Chamav ; Ban, of the Bagri ; 
Phoolmati, of the Bargunda ; and Lalbegi, of the Bhangi. 

The Hindu conception of deity is that it is a form— one of the 
numerous forms — of the Supreme Force. Each caste (having a 
caste deity) regards its caste deity as the most important and promi- 
nent form of the Supreme Force, even though, it recognizes that 
other deities are also forms of the same Supreme Force. 

As might be expected, there are variations in the procedure of 
pooja worship offered to the different deities. These are particularly 
striking in the matterof food offered to the deity, the caste of the officia- 
ting priest, and the hymns or incantations recited in honour of the deity. 

Each deity has its own favourite food which is generally offered 
to it by the worshipper. Most of the gods and goddesses of classical 
Hinduism are believed to be fond of sweet food, milk and milk 
preparations which are offered to them at their pooja, Shiva is also a 
vegetarian god ; he is believed to be fond of narcotics other than 
alcoholic drinks, though ; and devotees to Siva offer him bhang and 
gauj'a and partake of the narcotics themselves. Ram Deo Ji is also 
a vegetarian and teetotal deity. On the other hand, Bhawani, Kalka, 
Sitala, Mari, Bari, Phoolmati and Lalbegi aie deities who are believed 
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to be exti'cmely fond of animal sacnficc. TIic character of Bheiu 
varies accoiding to the food habits of the caste with whom he is 
associated. Gy the vcgctaiian castes, a coconut is olTcred to him, 
wheicas the non- vegetarian castes offer in his name saciificcofa 
he- goat. 

The caste of the piicst also vaiics. The Brahmin serve only the 
Vaishnava gods and officiate at tliose rituals only where these deities 
are woi shipped, Moicovci, they serve only the ‘clean* castes and 
the Nath Jofii. Vail agi Vaishnava and Oosain priests do likewise. 
At rituals obscived in honour of other deities, the regular pi iest of 
the deity concerned officiates. The priest is generally diawn froni" 
the caste whose caste deity the god oi goddess happens to be. 

The nature of the incantations or hymns and the language in 
which they aie spoken varies in accoi dance with the caste of the 
piiest. Only the Biahmin, Vaiiagi Vaishnava and Gosain puests arc 
eligible to chant sciiptural incantations in Sanskrit. TJic othcis have 
to be satisfied with hymns in the local dialect. For every diety, 
there arc different Sanskiit incantations and Hindi hymns and these 
have to be recited on appropiiatc occasions, 

IV 

Fasts and feasts foim an impovtanl pait of the icligious life of 
village Hindus. They may be called 'fixed rituals’, because the 
occasion and date for their peifoimaiicc is fixed on the local calendar. 
They aie observed as seasonal festivals. Their number is strikingly 
large, and their distribution ovci tlic*^ yeai very irregular. Not all of 
them aic observed by all castes of the village. 

Given below i.s a chail listing the rcgulai festivals obseived by 
the Hindus of Fatal, the month and date on which each is observed 
and the castes who observe it. The dates on which these festivals arc 
observed aie reckoned in (eiras of the Hindu calendar. The months 
of the Hindu year are lunar months. Only the festival of Makar 
Sankranti also known a Til Sankihnti is ceicbiated on a date reck- 
oned m terms of the solai calendai. The festival maiks the tiansit 
of the sun at the Tropic of Capricorn, and is poptilaily believed to be 
the beginning of the day of the gods and the night of the demons, 
Makar Sankranti may thus fall either in the lunar month of Poos or 
Magh. The festival is observed by ‘clean* castes only, who bathe in 
•cold water and give alms of rice and pulse grain to the Brahmin and 
temple priest. 

An Analysis of these ‘fixed annual rituals’ from the point of 
view of their religious import reveals that *. 
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(i) three of them, viz., Rama nomi, Krishna atham and Ganesh 
€holft, are celebrated to commemorate the birth of three of the 
principal gods of Hindu pantheon ; two others, viz., Shiva ratri and 
Anani chodas, are also connected with two of the major Hindu gods ; 

(li) three, viz., Mahadeo Baba Ki Jaffa, Ganga dashmi, and 
Kaiik jatra are pilgrimages to places consideied to be sacred ; 

(iii) SIX of these aie by way of rituals devised to piotect crops 
and cattle ; these are Akhati, Hariya goondtya, HartaJika, Keli pooja, 
Dewah and Annakot — Gobardban ; 

(iv) at six of the annual rituals ( Rtshi panchami, Pitar Paksha, 
*Nag panchami,JDeva sotti, Deva Ufhni, and Teja Ji ki jatra), saints, 

ancestors and other local deities aie honoured ; 

(v) the number of festivals observed by women aloiie is twelve ; 
of these six are aimed at obtaining health and long life foi husbands ; 
the six aie Ganger, Bar ammavas, Bar satam, Hariyah, Garbaand 
Karua atham ; on these occasions, they keep a day long fast, and 
offer pooja and prayers to the goddess Gouri, the peepal tree, the 
serpent god, oi the Moon god for the perpetuation of then suliag 
(mariied state) ; 

(vi) three rituals (Bheru pooja, Mata poojan, and Narak 
-chodas) aie aimed at prociuing the welfare of one of the kin units— 
the family and the lineage ; 

(vii) the theme of at least four lituals is (he dramatization of 
‘the brothei-sister relationship, real or hypothetical ; these are Dewasa, 
Rakhi, Bhai beej and Ram nam ; • 

(viii) twice a year, lituals are observed to honour the mother 
goddess ; on these occasions, the priest of the goddess worshipped 
£oes into a trance and makes predictions for the half year — about 
crops, cattle, market conditions, disease, epidemics, and other topics 
of a general nature which are of interest to the village people , 

(ix) Lastly, there are the communal rituals, festivals ui the real 
sense of the term, such &s Holi, Dol gyaras, Dashera, and Basani 
..panchami, when people observe a holiday from work and come out 
into the village lanes to sing songs and make merry. 

Often the leligious imsoft of a ritual is differently understood 
by different castes. To the Palliwal Bania of Patal and other Vaisya 
.castes of neighbouring villages, Dewali is the day for the worship of 
the goddess of wealth; for the otheis, is a festival of lights, sweets 
•and fireworks. Similarly, Dashera is a primarily Rajput ritual when 
they worship theii ai ms and weapons. In feudal times • this was 
. called the day of seemolanghan (‘violation of frontiers’) when kings 
.tried to extend the fiontiers of their own domains, by annexing land 
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from neigbouring states. On the Rakhi day, adult Brahmin males 
keep a day long fast and change the sacred thiead they wear on their 
shouldeis. 

Most of these litiials arc puiely domestic and private in chara- 
cter. The ceremonials are performed in the family house or in (he 
village lane just outside the house, and they arc presided over by the 
head of the household. In case of rituals observed by women ex- 
clusively, the pooja is supervised by the eldest female member of the 
household. 

All these rituals are very similar in their formal features. The 
sequence of events is more or less the same. The participants obr- 
serve a fast before the performance and undergo a ceremonial puri- 
fication by bathing in the morning and donning washed garments. 
Sweets are cooked with care and special precautions. The girls and 
young women of the family paint traditional designs on the floor and 
walls of the scene of worship. Earthen lamps arc lit, and the pooia 
is performed in the traditional way by pouring out libatrons of water 
presenting flowers and sandal paste, and finally offering the sweets ht 
the sacred fire in the name of the deity who rs worshipped on tire 
ritual. This is followed by the recitation of sacred texts and singing 
of devotional hymns, and the distribution of the food olfer'ing (prasad). 

V 

To the common villager', Hinduism is more a way of life. It 
does involve some active worship, Occasional visits and gift giving to 
(cmplcs, and obseivanca of the annual fasts and feasts in the appro- 
priate way. But more than that, for a Hindu, his clltarma, prescribes 
what he should do and what he must not do. Tire latlci , that is, the 
ritual prohibitions are more important to him since they constitute 
the charter for his everyday actions. 

In the first category, that is, the ritual prescriptions, come such 
Hungs as solemnizations and pilgrimages, giving of alms and gifts, 
aird paying due respect to the Brahmin and other priestly castes. 
Thus, vrllage Hindus arc requited to perform birth, sacred thread- 
giving, marriage, pregnancy and funeral rites in accordance with 
traditional rules. Of course, many of these rules vary from caste to 
•caste and often from faratly to family, but the usual variations are 
only slight and often superficial. For instance, all Ilindirs observe 
some pollution on occasions of birth and death, though whether the 
pollution* extends to the family circle or to the agnatic kin or to the 
entire kindred, and the actual number of days for which pollution is > 
observed varies. Among the Rajput, for instance, death pollution . 
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afTect the entire patrilineage of the deceased, whereas among the 
Malwi Brahmin, only the family members and near agnatic kin are- 
involved in the ritual pollution caused by parturition and death. The 
Rajput observe death pollution and mourning foi forty days, the- 
Malwi Brahmin foi thirteen days, the Khati and Mali for ten days, 
and certain ‘unclean’ Shudra caste like Malwi Balai, Malwi Chamar 
and Nath Jogi for three to seven days. 

Similar is the case with menstrual pollution. In some measures 
all Hindus consider their women as impuie during their menses. 
This IS probably because of the fundamental Hindu religious belief 
that all bodil.y emissions (like saliva, peispiration, uiinc, faeces, mens- 
trual blood and semen) are impure and polluting. But the actual 
observance of the taboos on menstruating women varies, in the num- 
ber of days for which the pollution is observed and the restiictions 
the woman concerned suffers from. In this respect too, the Brahmin 
and Bania castes are the most rigid. In lural Malwa, Biahmin and' 
Bania (both Vaishnava and Jam) women obseivc meustiual pollution 
foi a minimum of five days or for as many days as the flow actually 
lasts. During this peiiod, they are icquired to remain in secluded' 
quaiters ' they may not take a bath, cook food and attend religious 
observances ; and on no account must they meet or sleep with their 
husbands. At the conclusion of the period, they have to take an 
elaborate purificatory bath to attain their noinial ritual status. 

Rajput women in Malwa do obseive the menstiual pollution 
and taboos, but not with such ^-igidity as the Brahmin and Bania 
women do. They observe the pollution for thiee to four days and 
then keep on doing then domestic woik ; only they may not cook— 
during this penod-for guests and offerings to deities. The Khati have 
only recently stalled obseiving menstrual pollution with any degree 
of seriousness. Many Khati women openly ridicule the very idea 
and say it is a sheei waste of time and human energy for a woman to- 
sit idle for a few days every month duiing her repioductivc life. 
Among the 'unclean’ Shudi a castes, like the Balai, the Dhobi, the 
Tell, and the Dholi, there is very little evidence that such a taboo is- 
observed at all though a few women from these castes asseit that 
they do so. The caste elders, however, aie definite that it is not a 
custom of the Shudia castes, and that it is enough for a woman, to- 
take a bath every day during her menstiuation. 

Rites and observances of the second category, that is, the pro- 
hibitive ones aie much moie important. These are lelated to the- 
Hindu theory of pollution and aie ip reference with the ritual status of' 
a person. According to the theory of caste whifh is one of the funda— 
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mental pi inci pies of Hindu social oigauization, the ritual status of a 
pcison is decided accoidiiig to his caste, that is, his personal ritual 
status is the same as the litual status of the caste to which he belongs. 
Accoiding to the presciiptioiis of the dhanna, he is required to ob- 
serve rules of his caste strictly, in order that his karnut stock remains 
steady or theie is some credit entry and he is able to get a bettor 
form in the next incai nation. Every Hindu believes in the doctrine 
of /cor/na and pw/w/ynw/m (transmigration of souls) iuid regards it as' 
an active principle in the making of human destiny. Thus in 
order to improve hxskanna stock he is prepared to circumscribe his 
actions within the bouudries set by his caste traditions pthat, so far as 
he is concerned, is his immediate dhavma. The Sanskrit idiom “that 
is the tight path which has been trodden by great men” is taken to 
mean that the traditions of ones own caste arc the right traditions for 
- one to follow. 

Caste rules lay emphasis on a “right behaviour” by their mem- 
' bers. Particularly n\ matters of matvimony, sox relations, eating, 
drinking and smoking and in respect of friendship and visits, caste 
• rules lay down the correct behaviour for their members. 

Almost all castes require their members to many within the 
caste, that is, castes are by rule endogamous. This rcqrnrement is 
for the purpose of maintaining the solidarity of the caste. Inter-caste 
marriages are still n rare phenomenon in villages, though they are bc- 
■ coming popular in many of our cities and towns. In villages, people 
still care to take their spouses from rftuongst their own caste membeis, 

This is regarded with such sacredness and rigidity that intei- 
caste marriages cannot be poi formed while the persons live in thoir 
village environment. Also, since no Brahmin priest in villages would 
be willing to perform such a marriage, it can only be performed in 
a court of law according to the civil procedure or in an Arya Samaj 
temple which in Malwa are to be found only in towns. The result 
is that almost all marriages that one comes across in villages arc 
intra-caste marriages. The punishment for offenders of tlie rules of 
. caste endogamy are very harsh. They are summarily ex-communicated 
and are seldom re-admitted, so that they and their children have to 
be outside of the caste fold. 

‘ ■c In matters of eating and di inking also oacli caste has its own 
rules, and if these rules aic violated the caste council steps in to take 
severe action. In such cases they usually do not cx-communiente 
the offendeFi but demand of him a eating or drinking party and 
•occasionally a contribution to the. caste funds which may be utilised 
rfor the building of te^rples and dharamshalas or digging of wells and 
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such other charitable purposes as the caste council may decide upon. 
One significant thing in this connection is that these rules are applied- 
only while the persons live in their village envinornment. It is found 
that when these same villagers visited towns like Indore, Ujjain and 
Dewas, they suspended the observance of the caste rules about eating 
and drinking for the duration they weie in the town. 

These social rules are invested with ritual properties and sanc- 
tions by the Hindu society and dharma. Even though these are not 
donceined with actual woiship, prayer or meditation, their obser- 
vance is regarded as a iitual necessity by the Hindus and their 
violation leads to punishment or even ex communication by the caste. 
*Tlie fact IS that, these rules and conventions are much more important 
for the peisistance of the society in the traditionally integrated way 
and hence they are given by religious traditions the same sanction as 
is given to the formal religious rites and practices. 
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Chart showing the annual cycle of festivals 


Month 

Fort- 

night. 

Date of the 
fortnight 

j Festival 

1 Castes who 

1 obseive 


1st 

poonam 

1 Samvatsai* 

Brahmin 

' Chet 

2nd 

ckam to nomi 
(9 days) 
ckam to teej 

' (3 days) 

nomi 

Mata Poojan and 
Bail 

Gangor* 

Ram nomi 

1 Desha Chaniar 

‘Clean’ Castes 

‘Clean’ Castes 

Baisakli 

1st 




2nd 

teej 

1 Akliati 

‘Clean’ Castes 


1st 

ammavas 

[ Bat mavas’** 

Purabi Thakur 

Jelh 

2ud 

1 

salam 

dashmi 

poonam 

poonam 

Bar satam'’' 
Ganga daslimi 
Bhcru pooja 

Ram nam 

Piivabi Thaktu 
All castes 

All castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 

Asadh 

1st 

gyaras 

gyaias 

Dev soni 

Mali aOoondiya 

1 ‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 

2D.d 




Sawan 

1st 

2nd 

ammavas 

ammavas 

panchami 1 

poonam 1 

Hariya Goondiya 
Dewasa* 

Nag pooja | 

Rakhi 1 

1 ‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Clean’ and 
‘Unclean’ castes 
All Castes 

All Castes 


1st 

teej 

athain 

Haiiyali* 

Krishna janam 

‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 

iBhadon 

2nd 

beej 

teej 

chotli 

panchami 

chat 

dashmi 

gyaras 

chodas 

Bhai beej 
Hartalika* 

Ganesh pooja 
Rishi panchami 
Hal chat 

Teja ji ki Jfntra 
Dol gyargs 

Anant chodas 

All Castes 
‘Clean' Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 

All Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 
‘Brahmin 
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Month 

Fort- 1 
night. 1 

1 Date of the 
foi tnight 

Festival 

Castes who 
observe 

Kuar 

1st 

ekam to ammavas 
(15 days) 

Pjtar paksha 

‘Clean’ & ‘Un- 
clean’ castes 

2nd 

ekem to nomi 
(9 days) 
teej to norm 

(7 days) 

dashmi 
gyaras to 

poonam 

*poonam 

Ban poojan 

Mata pooja 

Daserah 

Kell pooja' 

Gaiba* 

Malwi Balai & 
Gujaiati Balai 
All Castes 

AU Castes 
‘Clean’ Castes 

All Castes 

Katik 

1st 

atham 

teras 

chodas 

ammavas 

Kaiva atham* 
Dhan teias 

Narak chodas 
Dewah 

Btahmm 
Biahmni and 
Palhwal Bania 
All Casteb 

All Castes 


2nd ' 

ekam 

atham 
no ini 
gyaias 
poonam 

Annakot- ' 

Gobaidlian 
Gopashthami 
Aonia nomi^^ 
Deva uthni 

Katik jatra 

'Clean’ Castes 

‘Clean’ Castes 
Brahmin 
‘Clean’ Castes 
All Castes 

Aghan 

1st j 




2nd 




Poos 

1st 




2nd 




Magh 

1st 




2nd 

panchami 

Sasant j 

' ^Clean* Castes 

Phagun 

1st 

teras 

Siva Ratri 

Brahmin, Palliwal 
Bania, Gosaiii, 
Nath Jogi 

2ttd ! 

! 

poonam 

poonam 

Holi 

Mahadev Baba 
ki jatra 

All Castes 

All Castes 


•^For women exclusivelyi 
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HERAT H : A RELIGIOUS RITUAL AND ITS SECULAR ASPECT 

T. N, Madan 

I 

The indigenous Hindus of the Valley of Kashmir are Saraswat 
Bjrahmans^. They call themselves the Batta (^f) and aie known all 
over India, outside Kashmir, as Kashmiri Pandits. Batta is derived 
flora the Sanskrit bhatta meaning ‘doctor’, the designation of 
gieat scholars ; and pandit is the Sanskrit equivalent for 

‘scholai’ or ‘learned man’. 

The domestic life of the Pandits is characterized by the perform- 
ance of many rituals, secular as well as religious*. The Pandit 
domestic religious rituals may be classified accoidmg to their aim- 
content (intended purpose). The majoiity of these rituals commemo- 
rate some mythological event. The Pandits believe that the perform- 
ance of such iitiials increases the utual merit of the pei formers, averts 
untowaid happennings and bungs about divine blessings such as. 
piogeny, piosperity, health and happiness. 

II 

The most prominent and elaboiate of the domestic religious 
rituals of the Pandits is herath (derived from the Sanskrit hararatri 
meaning ‘Shiva’s night’). The occasion is also celebrated all over 
India fay Hindus as Shivaratri (ShivVs night) on the thirteenth day 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Phalgun {February — March). 
There are several versions of the mythological event which is cele- 
brated on this occasion current among the Pandits. The Pandits are 
not worried by this lack of unanimity, nor does it abate their enthu- 
siasm for the ritual. The most common popular version is that the 
god Shiva was married on this day (of the lunar calendar). In a 
village in South Kashmir* I was told the homely story of how Shiva 
once quarrelled with his spouse Paravati, who ran away fiom home 
and concealed herself in Sondar-nar, a gorge somewhere in the Valley. 
Shiva, repentant for his irascible temper, went searching for her. 
Other gods (with remarkable fellow feeling I ) came to bis aid and 
he was finally reunited with Paravati on this day (of the year). Where- 
as the laity are satisfied with their own ‘little tiadition’, the learned 
literati lely upon Sanskrit texts and the ‘gieat all-India Hindu tradi- 
tion’. The significance of this holy day is explained in severa'l sacredl 
texts including Dharim Chintamani and Barihar Vasar Vinod (see. 
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Shastil fl/ 1957). A Hindi commentary on the Sanskut texts is 
also available (Bhatta 1931), It is wiitten in the last mentioned of 
these books that when the woi id was Cl cated for human habitation 
Shiva looked for Shakti (his female countcrpait) and, being omnis- 
cient, found that she was in a Himalayiui foicst, accompanied by 
hei self-cicatcd female attendants (yoginiyan), picpaiing various 
utilities and foods for the sustenance of human life. Sliiva assumed 
a five-face, fifteen-eye, cighlccn-aim foim and appeared in front of 
Shakti, whose attendants wcio so fiightcncJ that they ran away. 
Sliakti was gieatly annoyed and she looked in aiigci at an carthen- 
waie vessel which she had made foi holding water. As a consequence 
of her angiy wish an aimed wauior aiosc out of the vessel, and he 
was followed by another aimed but beautiful, lathcr than awesome, 
waiiioi who aiose out of another vessel. The two wariiois attacked 
Sliiva but he took to his heels and vanished. Shakti blessed the two 
youths, whom she called Vataka and Rama, had them fed, and 
ordained that mankind should worship them on cvciy amuvcisaiy of 
the day of their birth. Shiva wanted to be united to Shakti (wilhoul 
which happening there would be no mankind), and so he icappcaicd 
on the scene as a phallus of fire ( jwalalinga). Vataku and Rama went 
up into the sky and down into the earth icspectivciy but failed to 
find the two ends of the phallus. Their pride was vanquisiicd and 
they fell in prayer befoieit. Shakti absoibed into hcisclf all her 
female companion.s and then was absoi bed into the plialliis, Sliiva 
was thus united to Shakti. This is the event which is celebrated ycaily 
by the Pandits as herath. ^ 

III 

The religious lites on this occasion consist of olTciing pinyciful 
praise, amli (waving of lighted lamps, incense and bells in front of 
an object of worship to the accompaniment of conoh-blowing), flowers 
and food to Shiva, Shakti, Vataka and Rama represented respectively 
by a phallus made of baked clay and three earthen vessels contain- 
ing water and walnuts. On the twelfth day of the fortnight Rama is 
worshipped in the morning, The next day the male head of evciy 
Pandit household observes a fast for the day and in the evening 
offers worship to Shiva, Shakti and Vataka. Several other gods and 
gqdlings also are worshipped on both days. On the morning of the 
fourteenth day there is a brief rite of offering prayer, bread and arali. 
The last rite takes place on the evening of the last day of tlio foi t- 
night after sunset. The vessels are carried to a river, stream or spring 
.and worshipped there. The water is then poured out but the walnuts 
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are letained. These walnuts, regarded as sacred, are taken back home 
and eaten and distributed anaong kin and kith. The ritual being 
• over, all the vessels and other earthen utensils are put to domestic 
use, Small sauceis and the phallus are given to children who consider 
' them as toys, 

IV 

The religious rites on the occasion of h&rath last four days. 
No other leligious litual commemoiating an event in the life of gods 
IS cfelebtaled by the Pandits over as many days. For this reason alone 
Iteiaih stands out as the pieeminent religious ritual in the Pandit 
calendar. But there is another leason also which invests fierath with 
its'nmique importance. Herath is also the occasion foi several secular 
activities and social tiansactions. These activities and transactions, 
spread ovei more than a fortnight, are to the Pandits an essential 
part of the celebration of herath. The seciilai activities associated 
with this occasion biing about a pionounced change m social intei- 
action between kith and kin. Not only is theie an inciease in the 
latc of social intei action but theie is also an emotional appeal which 
these activities have foi young and old alike, so much so that every 
Pandit always looks foiward to herath with enthusiasm. Let us now 
describe the moie important of these secular activities and social 
tiansactions. 

(1) Spring Cleaning. The winter in the Valley of Kashmir is 
long, cold and wet. The months of Decembei, January and February 
aie the coldest ; a lot of snow falls and there are frequent frosts. 
Although the winter coutinues well Into the month of March, the 
woist IS usually over by the end of Febiuary, i. e. about the same 
time as herath. The months immediately preceeding herath witness 
the Pandits retiring into a shell of inactivity, theii mam concern being 
to keep themselves waim and protected from cold. This is not a 
simple task in a society which does not know of centrally heated 
houses and geysers. The city (of Si inagar) and the towns are elec- 
trified but the villages do not have even this facility. Consequently 
domestic cleanliness, and to a certain extent personal cleanliness also, 
aie neglected during these two oi three months. The coming of 
1 herath means that the worst is over and it is time for house cleaning. 
This is done invaiiably (and almost foimally) duiing the first rune 
days of the dark foitnight of the month of Phalgun (in the second 
half of February) The Pandit house is a big stiuctuie. It is 
a three or four-storeyed building with three to four rooms on each 
'.floor. The mud plaster floors are covered by matting. To clean the 
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house the mats have to be removed from the rooms and beaten withi 
sticks to rid them of dust. The rooms are then swept and washed' 
with watci and Inowa clay. The walls aic also similarly washed. As 
cacli loom is cleaned, all the things taken out of it arc restored into 
their fornici places. The whole house is agog with activity and 
everybody lends a helping hand to the women on whom the buinh 
of the biiidcii falls. In the city and the towns well-to-do families 
have the cleaning done by their SCI vants 01 by hiicd labourers. The 
latter are invariably Muslims. But the sacicd looms in the Pandii 
house, viz. the kitchens and the ‘woiship-ioom’ cumot be entered 
by Muslims as their touch is pollulmg. Even in those houses whoi o 
servants are entrusted with the main task of sweeping and wasWng,. 
women of the household supeivise then* wotk. The women who take 
part in this work arc the daughteis-in-Iaw of many years’ standing. 
Recently mairicd women spend this time in their paicutal homes. 

Aftei the house, utensils are cleaned, followed by the washing 
of hneu and other clothes. This is followed by the long personal 
baths. It takes a Pandit woman well over an horn to clean the mess 
out of her long hair neglected for several weeks. The cleaning is 
completed by the eighth day. 

(2) Home-Coining. Every mairied woman visits her parental^ 
family on this occasion. As already slated, women recently 
married do not pai ticipatc in the house-cleaning activities of Ihcir 
conjugal family. Others, of longer standing, take pait in the cleaning 
activities for a few days and then go to their natal households. Even 
women who have been raatried many yeats and have grown-up 
children pay tins visit to their natal homes, although it may last only' 
a day, unless illness, distance (this holds good only in the countryside) 
or some extraordinary reason prevents them from doing so. This 
visit is regarded as auspicious. 

(3) Return of the Wives, Every woman goes back to her con- 
jugal household on the ninth or the tenth day (of the fortnight). She 
receives gifts in cash and kind from her parents, or her brothers if 
the parents aie dead. A young woman receives more gifts than an older 
woman. The minimum that even a grown-up woman receives is 
a khrav (pair of wooden sandals), a hangar (fliepot),'* some loaves of 
bread and a few rupees in cash. However, old women who have only 
brothers younger than themselves living in their natal household may 
not receive any gift. If it is the first harath after maviiage, then a 

I woman receives many gifts including new clothes. 

(4) Ritual Gambling. Early in the fortnight children are given > 
small cowrie shells by their^ parents, who buy these in the market. 
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^ach child gets a few dozen, and they play various games among 
'themselves. All these games are regarded as gambling because the 
element of chance is decisive in winning or losing. Thus in one of 
ithe games every child contiibutes foui cowries and then a toss decides 
who shall start the play. The child who wins the toss, picks up the 
<cowries in 'his hands, closes the hands palm to palm, shakes the 
cowries between his palms, and then throws them on the floor. If an 
odd hunibei of sliells lie on the top side he wins all, if an even num- 
.bei he loses all, and has to pay a penalty. Schools remain closed in 
Kashmir dining the winter and therefore all child len, young and 
;grovi'n-up, arc able to take pait in these games. They enjoy them- 
selves not only because they play, but also because such play is not 
.permitted at any other time of the year. The Pandits lay a very great 
'emphasis on piudeiice m matters pertaining to money, and therefoie 
regard gambling with extreme abhorrence. They also believe m strict 
'disciplining of children. But duiing this foitnight the child who 
shows rashness and skill in winning in the games is much piaised in 
a lighthearted manner. 

Adults take quite some interest m these games, and, if not 
■eailier, then definitely on the tenth day they join the children in these 
games. This is a teal climax, The Pandits have not heard of Freud 
.and believe firmly in the time honoured maxim of ‘spare the rod and 
spoil the child*. In every-day life there is no show of friendly equa- 
ility between parents and children. The parents aie unmistakably the 
-disciplinarians of their children. A 'parent may fondle his infant 
'Child and play with him, but as the child grows older there is a 
•marked diminution m such behaviour, particularly so far as fathers 
are concerned. The Pandit men are not given to a free show of 
.affection for their children. Consequently the cbildien do not think 
.of theii parents as their playmates. But once in the year, on the 
-occasion of he>ath, tlie barrier between the geneiations breaks down. 
‘Children play with their parents ; they gamble, and accuse their 
, parents of cheating ; and when a patent is caught in the act of chea- 
ting or is defeated, the children laugli out of sheer puie joy. And 
the parents join them. Every Pandit child carries fond memories of 
•these days throughout the year to sustain him through less pleasant 
•days Many a Pandit will recall nostalgically how decades ago he 
.used to play cowrie-shell games with his father. 

The daughter-in-law who is spending her first herath with her 
•conjugal family gets several hundred cowries with her from her 
[parental home. On arrival in the home of her parents-in-law she is 
linvited by her husband’s siblings to play with them. The' game begins 
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and soon otliei s may join in with the purpose of obtaining ail tlie 
cowries fiom the new daughter-in-law. To make her ‘cowiie-less’, 
‘bankrupt’, js the Pandits’ idea of an excellent joke. A Pandit 
daughter-in-law who has been recently married' (less than a year ago) 
IS expected to be veiy reserved in her relations with her aflincs. 
Howevei, on the occasion of herath she is faced with a dilemma : 
cither she observes the norms of etiquette and allows herself to be 
humiliated by being depiived of all hei cowries, or she becomes a bit 
bold, abandons some leserve and plays with caution. Most giils 
choose the former course, although they try to piotect ihemselvcs^ 
from humiliation by cauying a laige number of cowiies with them. 
A kind of mock hostility, the desire to humiliate, is exhibited towards 
the new daughtei-in-Iaw on this occasion probably to emphasize her 
position as a partial strangei in the family. 

Actual gambling between adult men, involving money (cowries 
are very cheap, ‘woithless as a cowiie’ being a common saying), may 
also take place on this tenth day, but this is rare. 

Children are admonished if they continue playing cowrie games 
after the fortnight is over, and cowries may be taken away from them 
to be kept instock for the next year. In most cases childicn lose 
their cowues and the few that aie left are thiown away. 

(5) The Potter’s Burden. On the eleven tli day the poller 
(invariably a Muslim), who supplies pottery to a number of fixed 
households on a hereditaiy basis, brings pots, vessels and other 
requirements of earthenware of his clients. Most of these earthen 
vessls and objects are needed for the pcifoimance of icligious rites 
and foi use in the kitchen. The potter biings them in a huge basket 
on his head. His buiden is not merely a head-load : he must biing 
the load on the right day and he must bring all the things required 
on the occasion. If any of the important objects, particiilaily any 
one to be used in the religious rites, is missing, he gets a scolding 
because such an omission on his part is regarded as a bad omen. 
The Muslim potter, no observer of herath and no believer, nor a 
literate person either, has to take great care in remembering tho 
requirements of each of his client-households. The mutual inteide- 
pendence of the Hindu and the Muslim is demonstrated on this as 
on many other occasions. 

(6) The Priest’s Dismay. Every Pandit household have 
available to them, on hereditary basis, the services of a priestly 
family who attend to their^needs on rituql occasions such as births, 
deaths, marriages and propitiation rites. The male members oCsf 
priest household are able to look after all their client households with 
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ease Oil all occasions except on the thirteenth day of Ihefoitnight 
when the main herath iitual, the worship of Shiva, Shakti and Vataka 
is performed. Not all Pandit households perfoim the ritual on 
the moining of the twelfth day ; they perform the worship of 
Rama also on the thirteenth day. The priests are not therefore put 
to any consideiable trouble on that day. Howevei, on the thirteenth 
day eveiy Pandit household, without exception, perform the religious 
rites, and the presence of the priest is necessaiy because the priests 
alone know how to perform these iites. Moreover, eveiy household 
want to perform the rites between sunset (about 6 p. m.) and mid- 
night, the ‘phallus of file’ having appeared, accoiding to the mytho- 
logical story, soon aftei sunset and disappeared at mid-night. A 
pi iest often finds it difficult to reach all his client- households before- 
midnight. In the city a priest’s client-households may be only four 
or five miles apart, but in the countryside they may be fai ther apart 
and in tvvo or moie villages. The delay in the petformance of the- 
rites becomes an oideal. Not only is worship after midnight regarded 
as less meiitoiious, but the members of the household also suffer fiom 
hunger and lack of sleep because no food may be eaten unless the 
iJtes have been pei formed. The priest receives gifts in cash and kind 
for the service he renders. The members of such households where 
he reaches late angrily lemonstiate with him. A priest told me of 
how he once heard curses being invoked upon him as he entered a 
house well after mid-night. In the past when there was no electricity 
in the city the priests, running from one street to another in the pitch- 
dark night, were often attacked by stiay dogs or even thieves. 

(7) Feasting, Dancing and Exchange of Gifts. Herath is the 
festive occasion par excellence. Feasting begins on the eleventh 
day when fish® must be cooked. The midday meal on the twelfth 
day and the evening meal on the thirteenth are also occasions for 
family feasts. The midday meal on the fourteenth day is, however, 
the principal feasting occassion, Fish and mutton are served with 
rice ; those who can affoid may also cook jungle fowls, ducks or 
other game. Brahmans all over India observe vegetarianism on this 
occasion, even those Brahmans who may not be vegetarians, but tlie 
Kashmiri Brahmans (the Pandits) are a law unto themselves. 

The midday meal ovei, Pandit women of every neighbourhood 
collect together to dance and sing (in the open if it is sunny or dry). 
This practice of collective dancing and singing has died out in the 
city where it is regarded as typically lustic. 

From early in the morning every Pandit household is visited by 
their Muslim acquiantances who bring them gifts in kind to receive 
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back gifts in cash. The potter bungs a smoking pipe, the carpenter 
a pair of wooden sandals, the black-sinith a knife, the basketweaver a 
basket, the milkman a jai of cuid, and so on. Others like tenants 
and washerman come to offer gi eelings. All these people visit the 
houses of only such Pandit families who arc then pations, and icceivc 
gifts of money. In Srinager beggais (Hindu and Muslim) and 
itinerant Muslim dancers and clowns also visit Pandit households 
indiscriminately to receive small gifts of money. Kith and km also 
call on each other to exchange gicetings, Chlldien receive pocket 
money from their parents and from their mother’s natal family. A 
newly married girl, hei husband and parents-in-Iaw receive gifts in’ 
cash and kind from her paients. 

The concluding religious rites are pei formed, as already stated, 
on the evening of the fifteenth (and the last) day of the foitnight. 
During the following week eveiy household send loaves of bread and 
walnuts to all the households of their close kin, affines, neighbours 
and friends In a hamlet the gift may be sent to every other Pandit 
household, related oi unrelated. The gift is called lierach-bngh, ‘the 
share of the herath'. The herach-bogh is portion of the walnuts and 
bi ead consecrated during the ritual performance on the thiiteenlh 
day. The closer their relationship, or the moie intimate their mutual 
1 elations, the more the numbei of loaves of bi ead and walnuts sent 
by one household to anothei. If any family who have been sent such 
gifts in the past aie not sent the gifts in a ccitain year, the import of 
the omission, whether delibeiate of not, isseiioiis. Theie will be 
complaints, and if no apology is forthcoming, letaliation the next 
year. This then amounts to sevcience of social inteicoxiise {vartav 
chatun). Not to send hetach-bogh is to deny the obligations associat- 
ed with kinship or fiiendslup, No household, therefore, takes such 
a decision without sufficient cause. The exchange of herach-bogh (like 
the exchange of Christmas cards in English society) stands for the 
reafiirmation of mutual interest, particulaily between distantly related 
households between whom there may be little othei regular social 
intercourse. The man who carries herach bogft (well-to-do families 
may employ a servant for this puipose, particularly in contacting 
households who live far away) also cariies with him news about the 
weal and woe of his own household, conveys greetings and makes 
enquiries about the welfare of the families he visits. The web of 
kinship (and friendship) is thus stiengtheiicd. And if Firth’s state- 
ment about kinship being ‘the lod of life on which one leans through- 
out life’ IS true of any society it is, as we have shown elsewhere 
(Madan 1959), true of the Pandif society. 
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V 

In the foregoing description'of herath we have emphasized the 
■secular activities because they aie of far greater functional or sociolo- 
gical importance than the religious iites. Only the head of a house- 
hold is diiectly involved in these rites as it is he who offers worship 
to the gods on behalf of the household. In the secular activities every 
member of the household — man and woman, child and adult — takes 
ipart. It may be maintained that the seculai activities have no necc- 
ssaiy relation with the religious ritual ; they have an independence of 
ttheir own and aie not an aspect of the religious ritual, It is analyti- 
cally possible to sepaiate the two, but doing so would not only do 
violence to the reality but preclude a full understanding of the socio- 
logical significance of herath'^. Looking for the trees one is apt to 
■miss the foiest. The basic fact is that the Pandits themselves do not 
make this distinction. Careful enquires have revealed that when 
'they talk of herath it is the whole complex of activities, religious as 
well as secular, that is in then mind, How’evei, it is the leligious 
ntual of commemorating Shiva’s union with Shakti (and the conse- 
quent birth of inanlcind) which occupies the cential place in these 
activities, Herath is a religious ritual with a highly elaborate and 
socially important secular aspect. 

The social importance of the secular activities lies in the fact 
that they aie in effect the leafflimation of social solidaiity — between 
gods and human beings, kin, affines, paients and childien, neigh- 
bours, co-villagers and friends. Even the Muslims with whom the 
Pandits engage in economic transactions participate in this mutual 
affiimation of social solidaiity. The fortnight of /leraZ/ns a time of 
intense social activities and religious performances. Not only is there 
an increase in the rate of social interaction , the quality of interaction 
also changes furnishing emotional stimulation. The Pandits live in close 
contact to each other and also in a sense to the Divine Being who, 
they believe, created and sustains mankind. It is an occasion when 
social (secular) tiansactioas are merged with religious rituals in their 
experience, 

Nadel (1954 : 259--65) has mentioned four main ‘competences’ 
of religion, viz , explanation of the universe, economic ethics (‘comi 
petcnce to guide ‘the practical impulses of action”), support of social 
stiucture, and ‘specific experiences and stimulations’. This brief 
■ ethnogiaphic essay has indiiectly been an attempt to show that the 
-beliefs and the religious and secular .actions associated with herath 
partly fulfil these functions, and do so in a remarkable manner consi- 
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dering the fact that herath is not the whole of Pandit religion but 
only one of its major lituals, 

NOTES 

1 Some Pandits sa/ that Sarasvvat Brahmans are a) I those BraJimans 
Avbo live west of the underground nvcr Saraswati, mentioned in the piirnnns, 
which joins the Ganga and the Vamuna at Piayag. Howevei the niajonty of 
Pandits whom I questioned about this said that the Saiaswat Biahmans of 
Kashmii are different from> and ‘of course’ (') Rupenor to other Saiaswat 
Brahmans They are the hhaita, they say of themselves, the favoured of 
Saraswati the goddess of learning. 

2 To izmit the use of the term VztuaP to religious oi iacied situatjons ^ 
only IS now out of date The teim ‘leligious ritual’ is used by Radclifte- 
Brown, Kadel, Firth and othets Benedict writes ‘Ritual , jis a prescribed' 
formal behaviour for occasions not given ovci to tcchnogical routine. The 
occasions which are ritualistically elaborated arc usually solemn and are often 
therefore religious, but many secular occasions aic simiJaily elaborated' 
(I03d * 396). Firth hab phrased the issue aptly and succinctly : ‘Ritual may 
be defined as a kind of patterned activity oriented towards control of human 
affairs, primarily symbolic m character with a uon-cmpirical refcient, and as a 
rule socially sanctioned. When we aic speaking of religious ritual m particular, 
the non empirical referent is ordinarily a god or other spiritual being or super- 
human force such as wana' (1061 * 222). 

3 Part of the data used in this paper were collected bv nic in 1.967 
when I was doing fieldwork in Kashmir as a Scholar of the Austialian National 
University to whom thanks are heic expressed for financial support. 

4 The katigar is a clay pot in a wicker contamci which is filled with 
charcoal fire and used by Kashmiris to keep themselves warm Evciy indivi* 
dual has his own hangar* 

6 It IS not quite clear why such a great emphasis is laid on the con- 
sumption of fish. The only expJanatiort which I v/a<j given by the Pazichts is. 
that since fish are omnivorous, eating fish is very satisfying (in a mystical way). 

6 In this connexion it is well worth pondciing over what Fiith has 
recently said s ^ the search for meaning, for the social anlhiopologist, is a 
two fold process. He is concerned to discover the set of meanings within the 
religious system itsolf and also the correlates of the religious system with 
other aspects of the social system, and with the most general nioblcms of 
society' (1969 : 133), 
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THE CULT OF BHERU IN A MEWAR VILLAGE 
AND ITS VICINAGE 

Yogesh Aial 

The ntual idiom of a village can best be understood when its 
varied ramifications ate taken into account. These lamifications 
termed as ‘Spiead’ by Srinivas (1952) have either an all-India charac- 
ter, or are regionally important, or are local in origin and limited 
in spread. The deity of Bheru in its generic sense has a legional 
spread in Mewar and its cult is the most effective vinculum joining 
many viJlages of the vicinage into a common core of ritual usages. 
The cult of Bheru is all-pervading and effective of all. People look 
towards it for remedial measuies of diverse human problems. This 
deity has several abodes even within a single village with specialised 
functions to perform. Likewise, some of the Bherus of other villages 
have earned a fame for something or the other and therefore attract 
pilgrims from distant villages. The various manifestations of the 
same deity suggest its multifarious functions and account for its 
popularity and specialisation. 

This paper descubes the important Bherus of a Mewar village 
and its vicinage with reference to their specialised functions and 
mode of worship. A comparison is made with the Bheru woi ship of 
a Malwa village and a brief discussion dn the problem of conccplvia- 
lising the data is attempted towards the end. 

I 

The Mewar village of 501 people understudy has thirteen 
important shrines of Bheru, Besides them, there are other minor 
representations which are restricted in their range of influence and 
spread of popularity. In fact, any stone marked with vermilion and 
unidentifiable as any particular deity will be explained by the people 
as “some sort of Bheru’*. In the religious experience of an average 
villager, the fear of Bheru, and reverence toward it, are invariably 
present irrespective of caste considerations. 

While describing the characteristics of Bhil villages in Rajas- 
than, Catstairs wrote about the village shrine ; “Indeed every 

village has its separate Devra, a small roofless hut, in which arc 
placed a row of images of Dharam Raj, Kala nag, Bhairav and one 
-or other mataji. These images are of baked clay, and brightly 
jpainted”. (Carstairs, 1957 . 130-31) With the exception of one, all 
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the shrines of Bheru in the village of present study are roofless. 
The platforms of different shrines differ in their size and number of 
images. In three of the bigger shrines are found all images descri- 
bed by Carstairs, whereas other shrines of Bheru are marked with 
single stones chromed with lead oxide. The iconographic detail of 
the deity is, however, difficult to be described, since no standardised 
icon is found. 

Below I desciibe some of the important Bherus of the village. 

1. Gadariyaji Bavji. This Bheru is thought to be most prosi- 
lient and omniscient of all the Bherus of the village and it can be 
called the lord of the village- The chief-attendant of the deity 
(Bhopaji) hails from the Giary (shepherd) caste. His position is 
hereditary. Gadariyaji has its two abodes. Its main shrine is loca- 
ted at about a furlong’s distance from the village. The miniature 
manifestation of the same Bheiu is kept in the house of the Bhopa. 
For minor ailments and immediate consultations on the days other 
than Saturday and Sunday (when the deity arrives at the roam 
shiine), and at odd times people go to Bhopa’s house and request 
him to invite the deity. 

Regaiding the origin of this Bheru it is said that once the 
Shahi fauz (Royal army) of some Mughal emperor was passing by. 
At a place one of the carts stopped and became stationary. On the 
suggestion of few, they recognised this happening as an indication of 
some deity. This deity was beseeched and appeased with proper 
offeitory. It is only then that the cart could move. So the deity 
came into being. Since it was in the cart-track (gadar) it was desig- 
nated as Gadariyaji. 

It is told that some 150 years ago a man from the Adi Qaiir 
Brahman caste, resident of a neighbouring village did reading of a 
book ‘Batka Bheru’ for six months in this shiine. On the concluding 
day of his ‘path* (reading), he brought with him a kaial (liquor 
extractor) and a Khatik (butcher). Both were seated outside the 
shrine. At about midnight the deity appeared Himself and cried' 
‘La-la’ (give-give). The Kalal gave the offering of liquor, but the 
Khatifc went asleep and so at that ciitical moment the worshipper cut 
his own finger and offeied it to the deity, which the latter swallowed. 
After this deity bequeathed him with sortilege and children. Theni 
He disappeared. 

2. Ghati Ka Bheru. This Bheru is located on the slope of a 
hill and hence the adjective of Ghati (lit — vale). This deity is 
worshipped by a Giary family on every Satiuday. It does not carry 
with it a ‘halo’ like tlie first one but is quite significant. Once whenv 
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the shrine of Gadaiiyaji got burnt by an accidental lire, the cause 
was sought from this Bheru and on His instructions people took tht 
action. 

3. Goraji Bavji. This deity has its abode in the fields of a 
Gujar (pastoraJcaste) and is worshipped by a Mehtar (Tannei). 
Goiaji literally means the ‘fail’ Bheru. 

All these tluee shiines described above have ceicmonial wake 
of the night (Jagaran) biannually ; the only diffeience being that the 
latter two shunes hold it a day later than the fiist one’s Jagaian 
night. 

4. Bhaderiyaji. It is a lepresentation of a Bheiu of Bhadesai 
—a neaiby village, which also happens to be a tehsil centie. This 
Bhciu IS repiesented only by a stone and is woi shipped at the time 
of inairiage. No particular Bhopa is associated with this shrine. 

5. Chandkiyaji. This is also worshipped at the time of 
wedding by the gtoom or the bade, as the case may be. Its name is 
derived from the loaf (chandkiyo) that is oficred to him dining his 
worship. 

6. Ghas Bheru. It is woishipped during Diwali. On the next 
day of Diwali, village people have the festival of Khelcliia, when the 
cattle are worshipped. In the evening, after the cattle-worship is 
over, the village Patel goes to the shrine of Ghas Bheru with the beat 
of drum and is followed up by some villagers including the members 
of the tanner caste (Mehtars). After the woiship, the patel distri- 
butes Bakla (boiled grains) to the lower caste people. The Mehtar 
put their feet on the Ghisoda (a wooden sledge) and sing Lai Keshyo. 
After eleven days, on Lodi Diwali, people go again to the Ghas 
Bheru, This deity is then seated on the ghisoda and earned round 
the village, after which ills bioughtback and located at a place 
slightly away from the previous seat. 

7 & 8, Ganga Ka Bheru and Patinvari Ka Bhcrn. These two 
’Bherus could be described as the Bhenis of the pilgrimage. It is the 
peculiarity of a Mewar village to have JPatliwaris on the outer skirts of 
•the village. Pathwaris are rectangular erections of stone or mud with 
a height of 3 to 4 feet. These are the deities of the path. Whenever 
people go out for pilgrimages they worship Pathwaiis and people of 
the village see them off here. While returning from the pilgrimage 
they stay near the pathwaris and send a word to the villagers, who 
colne to welcome them. They are taken to the village in a procession. 
The stone at the feet of the Pathwaris is considered to be Us Bheru, 
which is worshipped on such occasions. Moreover, when people 
I return from a visit to the holy Ganga, a special ceremony is arranged 
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at a convenient time which is known as Daitgdi and GangoJ, During 
this ceremony a feast is given to the caste-members of the Cbokhla 
(inter* village caste-organisation). At this time again Pathwan’s Bheru 
IS worshipped, and Ganga Ka Bheru is also invoked, though no 
image of the latter is installed in the village. Songs are sung in praise 
of Ganga Ka Bheru and many women get possessed. 

9. Ragatiya Bheru. This is a Bheru associated with the Giary 
caste (shepheids) and is woi shipped at the tune of biith of a male 
child. This IS done on the veiy day the child is dehveied. Ragatiya 
is the local name of the disease of ‘rickets’. It is supposed that the 
worship of this Bheru provides them secuiity against this disease, 
’1 i seei of wheat-mash (rava) is boiled with J seer of Gur to make 
iapsi. This lapsi alongwith boiled lice is offered to this Bheru with 
the burning of an incense. This Bheiu has no shrine of its own and 
the families woishipping it bum incense, and offer food in the direc- 
tion in which Gadariyaji Bavji is located. It is significant to note 
that olhei castes do not worship this deity and the piegnant women 
of other castes avoid touch of Giaiy women, especially the Gujar 
women. Whenevci any case of iickets occui in their family then 
■they sock piotection fiom the Bhciu of the village Glioda Kheia. 
They also perfoiin a totka (magical ritual). An infant lie-goat is 
saciificed within the compound of the house and buried there. With 
this they also burn incense to appease the Ragatiya Bheru 

In addition to these important lepresentations of the deity in 
"the village, there are other niinoi varieties of the same species known 
as Agaiiya Bheru, Da Bavji, Vakliya Bavji, Khankharaji etc. It has 
also been stated earliei that the Cult of Bheru accounts for an inter- 
village network. The Bherus of the vicinage which are populai for 
their speefle functions and are worshipped by the people of the 
village understudy are relevant to deserve a treatment heie. 

1, Joheda Bavji. This Bheru has its shrine in a village 24 
miles distant. Joheda Bavji is a specialist deity in cattle-diseases. 
Its worship is a tiiennial ritual. For the safeguard of the cows and 
-calves a feast is ai ranged of one and quaiter maund of wheat flour at 
its shiine where a few persons of the village go to prepare the feast 
and worship the deity. On that veiy day a feast is also ai ranged in 
the village itself and incense is offered to Joheda Bavji. Though the 
feast is airanged on behalf of the village, contributions are raised 
only among Bada Paliwal (Brahman caste), Gujar and Giary (numeii- 
cally dominant and primarily agiicultural castes of the village). 

2. Ghoda Khera Ka Bheru. Ghoda Kheia is only 3 miles 
apart from the village of present study. The Bheru of this village is 
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specialist in childien’s diseases and is also populai foi giving childien- 
to the wanting parents. Whenever there are cases of this vaucty, 
this Bheru is appioached on Sundays, when it has its ceiemonial visit 
to the shrine 

3. Bhamrasliyaji Bavji. The Bheru of village Bhamrashya, 
20 miles distant, is famous for the ciiie of dog-bite, A Jevdi 
(enchanted thiead) is given to be tied on the infected part of the 
body and it is believed that it has its effect. The Bheru picscubcs 
and pi escribes certain types of food and activities to the patients. • 

4. Biiaderiyaji. In the village of Bhader (Bhadesai) this Bheru 
has its main abode. This Bheiu is supposed to be Patvi (senior most) 
and other Bhecus of the neighbourhood are its representatives since 
the flame (jot) of the lamp of this shiine is cairied whenevei a new 
shrine has to be established. It is said that this Bheiu was very 
notorious for utmat (naughtiness and atrocity). It used to break the- 
water-pots of women by pelting stones on them. Once a powerful 
man tied it with an iron chain and hanged it in the well. Since then 
it is hanging there. The minor manifestation is, howcvei, placed 
outside where a jot is kept burnt round the clock throughout the 
year. 

II 

Bheru is alleged to have the powers of clairvoyance and clair- 
audience. He specializes as a diagnostician of diseases and pro- 
gnosticator of coming events. He safeguards the interests of his 
pilgrims, cures the diseased, gives the issueless family a ‘cradle’ 
(‘Palno Bandhave’) i e. to endow with a child ; in biief, his worship 
is an insurance against all evils and beneficiary in all events. 

The popular Bherus have their own Bhopas and Hajurias 
(yesmen of the Bhopas). The Bhopa wears a silver amulet having 
an inscription of Bheru, Bherus are weekly woi shipped on Satur- 
days or Sundays oi both the days. On tliese ‘chauki’ days the Bhopa 
of Gadariyaji is accompanied by the Hajiuia. The village Diummer 
(Dholi) also reaches theie. At about 2 p.m. people begin coming 
there and when enough people aie present the Bhopa goes inside the 
shrine and the diummer beats the drum. With the continued 
increase of the beat of the drum, and smoke of the incense burnt, tlic 
Bhopa emerges into trance. He is thus possessed by the Bheru. 
After he is completely possessed he howls loudly and bows to the 
small platform (chauki) and then sits over it, He takes an iron chain 
and beats his back with it. People then pay respect to the visiting 
deity by genuflecting or prostrating. They exclaim Amtadata-gmt 
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ofthegiains. Each pilgrim by his turn comes for his blessings and 
foi narrating his own worries. The Bhopa listens to them and gives 
hisremaiks. Generally he utters Pafniaima sab thik karega (God 
will do all well). Even then if the complainant is not saiisfied, the 
Bhopa would say in a scolding maniiei ’ Ja f mu dekh Junga. Koi 
Tharo Bal bhi Vanko m kar sake, (Go • 1 shall see. No body can 
twist your hair even). Then he will place the peacock-feather broom 
over his head and the peison will bow down foi his blessings. 

Duung these consultations, the Bhopa may older foi the beat 
of the drum again. With that he again violently beats himself with 
the iron chain, or else lakes the iron club and stacks it into his 
stomach Besid:s prcv.ding remedies foi all types of complaints, 
Oadaiiyaji spt.cialibes in the cure of bites of poisonous insects and 
reptiles, The Bhopa would place lus mouth on the infected part 
and suck in the poison and then spit it out m the coconut-bowh 
Aftei which Bhabhut (ash) is applied thcic. 

Other occasions to seek his favour and guidance may also 
biiedy be desenbed here, 

(a) Pail Mangna, Whencvei people aie undecided in any case 
they ask foi his advice Some leaves of Margosa tree (Neem) or 
petals of a flowei are spread on the top of the image and a plate 
(tbali) IS kept at the feet of it. The Bheiu is requested to give PatU 
If he appioves of the decision, then tho pati falls in the thalL 

(b) Name giving. In most castes names of the newborn 
childien aie kept on suggestion of Bheiu. 

Bolama This is giving a ^ow to Bheru, When the vow 
is to be fulfilled some special ceremony is done. Important among 
Bolamas are Jagran, Fat chadhano, Jadulia lakhna^ and gor pahrana, 
the ceremonial wake of the night at the deity’s shrine 
followed by a feast. Pat chandhana is to offer some amount of 
money at the threshold of a deity. Jadulia rakhm is not cutting 
hah of a child for a certain number of years and aftei which the first 
hail-cut takes place at the deity’s shrine. Gor is a copper wire 
twisted in a iing form to be worn by a peison who has taken this 
vow. 

The common piJgnms bring with them grams ot ghee or coco- 
nut to offer and take with them Bhabhut as the piasad 

Some of the totkas (magical rituals to ward-off evil spirits) 
suggested by Bheiu may be listed below : 

1. The deity may ask the complainant to place an earthen lamp 
at the cross- loads ; 

2. Some ashes of the domestic Iioarlh are also required to 
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taken in the winnowing fan to be winnowed at the cross loads ; 

3 In case of a picgnant woman, who lost all her picvious 
jnogeny, it was once suggested that she should take bath fiom a lota 
and collect all the water in a paiat (kneading plate). This water 
should be bi ought to the deity a month pi lor to tlie dcliveiy. After 
the biuh, one of the silvei ornaments of the mother should be tou- 
ched with the newborn child and be kept aside ; 

4 U was also suggested to her, that if the child remains alive, 
he should not vveai the clothes of the house fot a specific peuod and 
bo gai bed with begged clothes ; 

5 In one case a pel son avowed that he would not cut the hail 
of the child foi 7 yeais, if he is endowed with one, and that he would 
olfei Rs 1 01 00 on ‘pat’ ; 

6 Some diseased persons were asked to bow down in the 
diiection of Avri Mala, while keeping himself below the inaigosa 
tiee , 

7. Foi a sick child the noimal picseription fiom Blicui is that 
the child should be bathed in hot watci and his clothes be changed. 
The moihei should, then, go alone to the well for bathing, 

8, In one case, all the foiii corneis of the Sail of a diseased 
child’s mother wcie taken in one hand by the Hajuiiya and weic 
dipped into a bowl filled with watci. 

The manner of worship, the assumption of a trance-sitiiation by 
Bhopa, the fact of niediuinistic comnumication and piesciiption of 
tolkas, thus, chaiacteiise the Bheru-cult in Mewar. Though some 
of the Bheius gam populaiity foi certain types of lemcdies, they 
nevertheless solve all the pioblcins that aie placed befoie them. For 
the villageis, theii Bheru is an omniscient deity, for the outsiders, its 
specialised lole is the niajoi atti action. While taking the full vicinage 
into account, it is the specialised role that contiibutes to the standing 
of a particulai vaiiely of Bheru and not its generalised role. 

Ill 

Bheru worship is also found in a Malwa village reported by 
Mayer (1960) in which Bheru has two vaiieties-Kala (dark) and Gora 
(fair) and “each person owes allegiance to cither fair or dark Bheru, 
but not to both.” Though a different shrine of Goraji is found in 
'the Mewar village, no such exclusive allegiance exists. Moreover, 
unlike the Mewar village, in the Mayer’s village “Bheru Is the deity 
of the lineage” and its worship is “inexpensive and requires no priest. 
The only occasion when more complicated arrangements are needed 
is when a vow to Bheru is fulfilled.” (Mayer, 1960 : 189) One of 
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such vows may be that the ^‘fathers will not shave their sons* hair 
»until aftei the fifth year’* (P. 190). People ‘Voiship at the shrine esta- 
'blished by the members of the unilineal descent group** (P. 189) and 
*"the kind of Bheru a man has is written in his genealogy. In addi- 
tlon, he has a teriitorial link with Bheru, (P. 190). In the Malwa 
village of 912 people, distiibuted in 27 castes, only “thirteen descent 
groups have a Bheiu within the village boiindaues**. 

. In the Mewar village, though eveiy family has faith in the 
worship of Bheru, the lattej does not “stand for the lineage,” The 
woiship of minoi Bheuis IS not regulai, but the major Bheius have 
invariably a piicst. The lites aie not so simple and are always asso- 
ciated with trance-speaking. The distinction between different 
Bheius IS not only that of location (though it helps in identifying or 
designating them) but also of particulai function and specialised lole 
that each performs. Only one instance is icpoited where a Bheru is 
named aftei a head of the family. But it is told that this is a deified 
spirit and not an actual Bheiu. 

Rcgaidmg Bhctu woiship in Malwa, Mayci has also pointed 
out two olhei things : (i) “occasionally a paiticulai Bheiu may be 
acknowledged as pai ticulaiJy efficacious amJ people of other castes 
may woislup theic (P. 191), and ; (h) “Bheru shnne has lost its 
efficacy as a centie for agnates of a locality (if it evei possessed it) 
and has not gained any compensating position as a centre of coipo- 
rate woiship m individual villages ” (P. 192). 

The lecognition based on the acknowledgment of his particular 
-efficacy is also found to be tiue of^a Bheiu in Mewar. But unlike 
Malwa, the shrine of Bheru is a ‘centre of coiporate worihip* in a 
Mewar village. Thus the significant diflfeience between the Bheru 
cult of these two villages is that at one place it is a lineage deity, 
whereas at other it is a deity of the village, and at times, of an inter 
village importance. 

IV 

Writing about Bhairava of the ^purely classical type’, Hopkins 
•has also made a reference to “the popular modern side of his charac- 
ter, having nothing to do with the Brahmamc god”. (Hopkins, 1953 : 
538). Ill his attempt to understand the link between the ‘village-god 
Bhairon’ and the Brahmanic ‘Bhairava*, Hopkms has quite unawa- 
ringly made reference to the processes of “Universalisation and 
Parochialisation.” (Marriott, 1955), The fiist part of his statement 
Where he talks about the different ‘stages* through which “the Bhairon 
ihas passed”, suggests a kind of upward movement i e., Universali- 
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sation ; but the second pait of the statement lefeis to apiocessb}' 
which the “chancc-rescinblancc” has helped in tiansfeiring “the 
attributes of the great god*’ (piiesUy Bhanava) to the peasant 
Bhdiron”. This illustrates the piocess of “clovvnwaid devolution” 
(Mariiott, 1955 ; 200) i e. Parochialisation, It is, however, diflicult 
to apprehend by this description as to tvhethcr Bhaiiava is the 
universalized version of Bheiii, or Bheiu is the paiochiahsed fotni of 
Bhairava. And that is piecisely the question articulated heie. 

The cult of Bheiu in Mewai has with it a combination of 
rituals and attributes— Brahnianic and non-Biahmanic. The case of 
a Brahman invoking Bheiu by sanskiitic lites and getting bequeasts 
from him suggests the classical link. To identify Bheru as a ‘ gana” 
of Shiv IS another But besides these, there aie many non-Biahmamc 
rituals and piactices associated with it. The Bhopa (who is moie of 
a ‘Shaman’ than a priest) is always a non-Bialiman. About ‘Ghas 
Bheiu’, an explanation of its tiibai affiliation is found in Hutton’s 
Book, wherein he traces the origin of this deity fiom the piactice of 
Nagas of Assam who “tianspoit megaliths on wooden sledges” 
(1951 '247). Similarly, the Bheiu of Mayer’s village is linked with 
diffttient lineages as their tutelary, which also demonstiates a tribah 
link. But then this Bheiu is also called the ‘son of Shiva’ 
or a ‘ferocious aspect of the god Shiva’ — a fact which coiitiibutcs to 
its alBliaiion to the universal Bhaiiava. 

It IS, however, clear that beginnings of UniveisalisiUion have 
been made since the deity is regionally impoitant in Mewar, and in 
Malwa village too, ‘‘a paiticulaily'" efficacious” Bheru is worshipped- 
by people of oilier castes. But in the latter case, the prccipitatiom 
of parochiabsalion is also amply evident (Mayer, 1960: 192). Thus 
in the former case universalisation of the tribal and paiochial tiails 
of Bheru worship have been meiged with some of the univeisal traits 
of ‘priestly Bnairava’, but its pvochially tmiversahied foi ni and mode 
of worship are moie significant than the 'univeisal’ traits. Incase 
of MaUva Bheiu, with its gradual conti action of the range of 
influencs, it has become difficult to say whether itis paiochialiscd 
version of Bhairava or the familial (or lineal) Bheru has ceased to 
even pdrocliially universaiise itself and has instead begun to degenc- 
late. Thus rn these two neighbouring regions of Mewar and Malwa, 
the process of universalisation has followed different paths One 
sould legitimately ask, is it possible, in such diffeiing situations, to 
have at any time one universalised form cf the deity for India as u 
whole, or for even Norihein India? Moreover, Blicru worship in 
thi.se areas is not neotoric, and.it is also quite clear fiom the current 
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tillage studies that it is not leported in Kishangarhi (Marriott 1 955)^ 
Sliamirpet (Dube, 1955J* Mohana (Majumdar, 1958) et al. In the 
neighbouring legion of Malvva viz., Bimdeikhand, the cult is cons- 
picuous by its absence, These facts demonstrate the parochial nature 
of the deity, and it lemams to be established whethci they are results 
of either of the twin ptocesses oi area blending of the tivo An 
example of such blending is available m the worship of Ganga ka 
Bl\eni in the Mcwar village. ‘‘Ganga” conies in the sanskntic realm 
and “Bheru” has a parochial bond, -vllocatioa of a separate Bheru 
to Ganga is a case of blending which is inexplicable through the 
processes of iimveisalisation and parochialisation. 

It appeals that Bheru in Mewai has a mulhfacet character ; 
various Bheius having diverse origins at different times and pei for- 
ming vaiied functions. Bheru, in fact, acts as a “Mana-po^ver” 
which has been deified. This apotheosis of the potvei confuses it with 
the classical Bhaiiava with which it has ‘ nothing to do’* (Hopkins), 
Woisliipof Bheiu of Ganga means worshipping the ‘mana’ of the 
river. The deification of Gadariyap was a case of recognition of 
‘niana’ of that particular place. Attubiuion of any unidentifiable 
vermilion pasted stone as Bheru also points towaid that inference. 
Thus JAe/wand Bhaitava are, for all intents, separate deities and 
only the name-semblance has contributed to the confusion of under- 
standing them as correlated. The present cult of Bheru in Mewar 
could be understood as consequence of parochial umversahsation and 

blending of the universaltr aits with paiochialones, 

% 
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CA]R.AK FESTIVAL IN A WEST BENGAL VILLAGE : 

Gomanga Chaitopadhyay 

In the paper at first the Caiak festival which was witnessed bv 
the author in the village Birsiiigha in Midnapur District of West 
Bengal has been desciibed briefly. Then follows a companson of 
that with the Carak as held around Biisingha in a few other villages, 
as also, though very briefly, with the Caj-ak as celebrated in some 
other parts of West Bengal and at one place in East Bengal (now 
East Pakistan'. The paper ends with a short discussion on some of 
the ritualistic as well as social aspects of the festival. 

Traditionally, this leslival is held in Biisingha every year during 
the end of Caitra (i. e. the middle of April)~thc last month of the 
Bengali year It has to stait twelve days before the last day 
of that month (i. e. the 30th) and ends on the Sanlmlntt i e on the 
last day itself. 

The festival is centered around a Shiva temple and the wor- 
shipping is done by a hired priest, though previously a Biahmin of 
the village used to do it, and in exchange of it he had the privilege 
of enjoying some amount of lent-free land given by the Maharaja of 
Biirdwan, who was the zamindar. Later on, that family became 
extinct in the male line, and the sistei’s son of the last ma'e repre- 
sentative was brought to Birsingha,* He married a local Brahmin 
gill and became the priest. He and his descendants became wealthy 
and introduced the system of hiring a priest. The present desc ndant 
of that family is a college educated young man who takes pnde in 
his ignoiance of the rites and rituals of this and othci Hindu cults, 
and he has been accepted by the society as such, without any censure 
The prestige of modern education added to the power of wealih 
certainly modifies conservatism even in religious piactices 

Duting this festival some people temporarily become devotees 
(“bhokte” or “bhoktya”) of Shiva and they lose all caste distii ctions 
during the period they lemain so They wear a short dhuti and use 
a gamc/ia (towel of thin texture) as a body cover during the day. 
They also keep a towel foi diying themselves aftei bath. They carry 
a piece of cane in their hands. They are not supposed to pare then 
nails, nor to have a haii-cut, nor shave during the festival. They 
also should not sit on bare ground, but at least place a small bundle 
of straw on the ground and use it as ♦ a seat. Their diet should 
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consist of only boiled iice, niillc, clarified buttci or ghee, jaggery and 
fruus. These must not be cooked by any one othci than the devotee 
himself, 01 his mothci oi wife, The oven should be made of thiee 
chunks of clay bi ought foi that ptuposc only, and the fuel should be 
pat kathi Chotcoms olitomus) oi coconut palm leaves oi the leaves of 
sugaicane In shoit, they have to obs<.ive all the lules that a Flmdu ob- 
selves aftei the death of his paicnts and before the funcial oblations 
(siarW/io) They can cat only once ; but that is howcvci at night, 
aftei the day b functions are ovei. One of the devotees is the chief 
and he is cal ed the Pa\ Bhokie, He enjoys some amount of tent- 
fiee land Another devotee is called Deifl, who has to pcifoim evciy- 
thing at ihc end i e. aftei all the devotees have peifoimei the lite, 
He also enjoyi some amount of lent-fice lands, These two posts 
aie, of course, hereditary. This devotee who is called Deul beie is 
termed as cksewheie (Chattopadhyay, 1942). The lest of the 
devotees voluntaiilyjom lanks foi the year's festival As the (Umi\ 
and the gamcha have to be new ones, it entails some expense on the 
parts of the devotees. They also wear a bunch of tbieads (whiU) 
aiound then necks. This is called ‘huti*', and as a matlei of fact, 
only aftei tins has been put aiound the neck of a man, cither by 
priest or by a devotee, that he becomes a devotee 

The pi lest, on the fust day, incainates life in an eaithen pot 
called the ICamini or Kammya (discussed later on), and decapitating 
^magur H\i{clQ)ias batiachus) it to hci. He then woiships 
Shiva who IS represented m the temple, as usual, in the foim of a 
placed inside a small tank trfade of masoniy woik known as 
gw^ibhtr He then woi ships Saktif the consoit of Shiva, who is 
leprescnted ni the foini of anothci eaithen pot kept peinianently 
inside the temple. All these deities are woishipped by the devotees 
twice every day, once in the moining and once m the evening Evciy 
time he does so, he takes his position m buch a way that the paiticular 
repiesentative of the deity lemains on his Noith. 

The devotees are daily led by the priest to a particular pond, 
called p«/a/r, for bath just befoie sun set. They go theie 
*canying a bamboo pole, teimed atou or w/wu (which means flag), 
to which is lied a tuangiilar piece of red cloth. They arc accompanied 
by the village drummers (Muci or cobbler by caste), who also 
-enjoy some rent-free land for theii function in this as well as in all 
other village festivals. As a matter of fact, wherever these devotees 
go, they carry with them this atom and the drummers go with them, 
However, at the pond the devotees have their bath and worship the 
setting sun. On their return ta the temple, they also woiship a stone 
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stiuctuie repiesentmg Haragouti. This is situated outside the temple, 
and to the north of it. 

If a man becomes devotee for the first time in his life he has 
to go through an initiation ceremony called ‘'dag'*, which literally 
'means a mark. The village baiber, wiih the lulp of seveial devotees 
picpaic a charcoal fire in two eaithen fire-pots (‘V/Z/wn/ci”) and 
presses these thiice on the new devotee’s forehead and shoulders 
through pjppal {Ficus rehgeosa) leaves smeared with ghee, which are 
first stuck to the spots to be touched, the ghee being used as an 
adhesive. The eyes of this devotee is first tied over with a gamcha 
before this operation which leaves bum mark oi dag The barber 
gets a few pice from the initiated, as a soit of remuneration This 
maikirig occurs aftei the man has put on the sacred thread and taken 
a bath as discussed above. 

Now the swinging over the fire or Hindold takes place. There 
are two wooden uprights or Huulofd gdcli or Hmdoia Kdth to which 
IS tied a wooden horizontal bai at a height of some 10 or 12 feet 
fiom the giovmd. Two soft cloth loops aie tied to this bar through 
which a devotee passes his legs, and with the help of olheis swings. 
Right below the bar thcie is a pit, wheie the baibei lights a fire and 
fans it up so that the flames touch the face and the head of the 
devotee. Just before the swinging starts, the priest reads out a 
script written m Bengali (while all the other incantations are m Sans- 
krit), which praises the Maharaja of Buidwan in the first paiagraph, 
and then goes on to say something which could not be deciphered 
by the author. After the end of each paragraph the puest pauses 
and the devotees pursing their lips let out a shout in unison 
(‘"Ooooo-^"). According to them, the Maharaja of Biirdwan bad 
started the worship of Shiva in this area (meaning the District of 
Midnapur which fell under the jurisdiction of his zamindery) by 
intioducling Caiak, and though no one knows how this piece of 
literatuie fell into the hands of the hereditary priest’s family, they 
believe it to be an attempt by some one to praise the Mahaiaja. 

After this and before Hindola it is customary foi the local 
talents to challenge each other to duel through poetiy. The challen- 
ger puts a question through poetry, which is answered by the poet 
challenged who mvrst comi:)Ose an extempore answer, the subject 
mostly being some incident from the Mahabharata or Puranas. But 
now-a-days this custom is no more followed as there do not seem to 
be any such poets available. In the present case one oi two persons 
sang out the questions, after being requested there was no one to by 
some villagers, and since there was nd one to take up the challenge. 
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they themselves had to answei it. 

The fire-swinging now started, led by the Pdt, ending with the- 
Deul, who had to swing with one leg only before getting down. At 
the end, the P&t has to pick up some of the glowing cmbei, fiom the 
fire in a dlwmci and deposit it inside the temple, Aftci that the 
priest poms ovei the up tuined palms of the devotees some water 
with which the deity Sluva had been eailicr bathed {"Caianiimiita”). 
They di ink this, go home, eat and letiie for the night. On the 
eleventh day of the moon and on the day befoie sankrdnti {Mahd- 
mel), they have to observe total fast, i.e they have to miss even this 
dinner, Thioughout the function, the devotees from time to time 
shout out the name of Shiva and say that they do obeisance at his 
feet. 

On the maltd-mel (29th of Caitra) day the routine for them is 
different They have to visit all the houses in the village with the 
drummers and the priest and touch the roof of each house with the 
a/am and the canes and bless the ho aseholders. They, in their tuin, 
give alms to the devotees. These include vice, money etc. Aftei 
going around the village in this fashion they visit other villages too- 
if they have any regular transactions there. For example, as there 
are no washeinien or blacksmiths in Biismgha, the villageis pationisc 
these two of a neighbouimg village. The devotees go to this village 
too, but stop at the house of only these two village-seivants. On 
their return they bathe and pour watei over the Shiva-linga first, and 
Ihen on the Haiagouii. When they, have finished doing it, the village 
women come and poui water on Shiva-liiiga. Those who can affoid. 
It offer milk and fruits to Shiva an.l light up a lamp inside the temple 
praying for the welfare of then childicn. The water that accinmihues 
inside the tank is collected in a bell-metal vessel and is lalei on 
partaken by the devotees. 

In the evening the priest prepares a number of short stiings by 
twisting a type of grass blades called durbd {Cynodon dactylon) 
together and dipping them in turmeric These are tied, one to the 
Shiva-linga and one to the "ghot” of ^akti. The rest aic kept to be 
used later on. This type of thread is usually tied to the wiisls of 
the bride and her groom befoie mairiagc among the Bengali Hindus. 
Here, since the “maha-niel" night is considered to be the night of 
Sihva’s marriage to Diirga, these threads arc used. 

The devotees now take their bath at the gdjone pukur. The 
Pdf carries on his head a strainer made of bamboo and wire (though 
traditionally, it should be made of bamboo only), a ddo or heavy 
chopper, and two articles known as “gamar gacher kafi/a.” Theses- 
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are small pieces of g&inSr wood to which small iron blades are fixed. 
These are washed during the bath and the party proceeds towards- 
the compound of a man where stands the only gdmSr tree {Gmeiina 
Linn.) of the village. Here the pi rest joins the party, wor* 
ships the tree and ties one of the yellow threads to a handy slender 
branch, which the Pat chops off with one blow of the ddo. The 
ariangements of the worships here is made by the barber, and some 
rjce is offered to tree at his expense. This rice is later given away tO’ 
the man to whom the tiee belongs. 

They next go to the temple where the priest ties a yellow thread! 
to the wiist of the chief devotee, who reciprocates the action. Now 
both of them tie such threads to the wrists of the other devotees, the 
hei editary priest, the village headman and lastly to all those (men> 
only) who are present there. This ovei, the devotees construct a kind 
of stiaw doll with a bamboo cross-piece and straw and fix it to the 
ground to the west of the temple. This would come into use 
later on. 

After this the devotees visit the cremation giound and collect 
the remnants of charied wood which had been used for cremation. 
They bung back these to a place called the cnraA: rfdnga, which is- 
situated at the north-eastein boundary of the village, and build a 
miniatuie funeral pyre with these pieces. Then they leturn to the 
temple. All this is done accompanied by dancing and shouting and.' 
mimicking horses and so on, on the pait of the devotees. Now tl ey 
again troop back to the temple ayd perform two types of dances. 
The one is known as dhunuci edid. Two devotees pick up a lighted 
dhunuci each and dance to the rhythm of drums. Then follows a- 
dance with canes. This is performed by many devotees togethei - 
and is known as bet cdld. These over, the Hmdold is again pei form- 
ed. Next, the priest blesses (in Bengali) the Mahaiaja of Burdwan. 
the devotees, the villagers, himself and lastly the drummers This 
is termed as asirbddi. Then the priest petforms a special worship- 
inside the temple. This is called the met pujo. He uses all the in- 
gredients used m a Hindu marriage and also draws a lotus like 
diagram with five colours— white fiom rice powder, yellow from- 
turmeric, black fiom burnt husks of paddy, red from a mixture of 
Vermillion and rice powder and bluish-green from pasted beans 
mixed with turmeric. After the worship is over he as usual distii- 
butes the “prasfid”, i e. part of food offered to the god. After that 
the devotees collect some thorn, scatter them in front of the temple, 
cover them with straw and roll over them. Then the piiest prepares 
a pipe full of ganjd (Bhang or CannaBis saliva , and leaves it for Shivai 
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to enjoy a smoke. This mel-pujo icpicsents Shiva’s niaiiiage. Now 
the door is locked and some thoins aic placed over the lock. 

At about 3.00 A.M. or so the devotees get up, wash, bathe 
and set fue to the sti aw doll mentioned eailici. This is known as 
Pasem Udav oi the using of the sun in the West. Next the funeral 
■pyie is set fire to This icpiesents, accoiding to them, Shiva's 
-ciemation. Then in the late moining (about 8 A, M.), the devotees 
bathe and piocced fiom the pond, one after the othci, to the temple, 
and circuits it thiice before bowing to the deities, in a peculiar 
fashion A man lies down facing the gioiind, stietclies out his hands 
and makes a maik where his liiigei tips touch the giound. Then he 
gets up, walks iipto this mark, and again falls flat This is called 
Pianam si'vd Khaid. When this is over, the door of the temple is 
opened and inspected, fii St by the village headman and next by the 
ihereditarv priest Pieviouslv the landlord (the Mahaiaj’ah of 
Burdwan) used to appoint a repiesentalive who used to go in third. 
But now, after the priest, the devotees and a few of the visitors 
squeeze into the temple The pi lest now let looses cither a pigeon 
with its wingb tied up or a mdgi'ur fish inside the lotus shaped 
■diagtam mentioned carliei. Natuially the animal wriggles about, 
and from its movements old peasants forecast the nature of the 
coming harvest, lainfall etc. 

At about 2-30 P.M. the devotees assemble at the cafak dSngd 
after having their bath. By this tune the village headman, with the 
help of the villagets, eiect whatsis known as the cn/w/c grie/i heic. 
This is a long and stout wooden beam elected vertically on (he 
ground This beam or pole is provided with a lotating head, which 
again has a long arm provided with ropes and hooks, at its fiec 
end. A devotee ties a gdmclid at his waist and another one 
-across his chest and back. Then one book is passed thiough each of 
these belts from the behind. When he is thus secured to the arm of 
the pole, the whole thing is lotated by pulling a lope which is at- 
tached to the machine for this pm pose, and the devotee goes lound 
and round flying through air. All the devotees go through this 
hook-swinging Previously these hooks used to be passed through 
the back muscles of the devotees instead of passing them through 
the belts. 

When the swinging is over, the devotees march back to the 
temple where they jump from the horizontal bar of tire Hindold gach 
on two sacks filled with straw. The two wooden pieces to which 
some small blades aie fixed, mentioned earlier, are kept on tire sacks 
’Where the devotees are expected to land. When the last devotee has 
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jumped, there is a mad scramble by the devotees for giabbing some 
straw from the sacks. It is believed that the ash of thc-sie straw acts 
as a good fertilizer for vegetables like water melons, pumpkins, and 
even potatos. With this the day’s function ends. 

Eaily next morning the devotees queue up in front of the 
temple and have their ban cut, nails pared and faces shaved by the 
barber. Then, after bath, the Pat drops the Kamini gho{ into a tank 
situated just behind the temple. This ovei, they hold a sort of picnic 
with the rice and ai tides collected from the villagers pieviously. This 
IS called Shiva jajna. With this the festival is brought to an end. 

An incident which occuued on this occasion in Birsingha should 
be mentioned here before passing on to the next section. The ongi- 
nal “Pat” had fallen ill on the second day of the festival. So he had 
nominated a cousin of his, who was also a devotee, to act as Pat iti 
Ins absence. He again took over the dutiCo on the last day during 
pianam seva kha(a. 

Comparison : 

In the neighbouring villages, I had the oportunity of visiting 
three other places where this same festival was going on. As the 
functions take place practically eveiywhere on 'the same day, I could' 
see these m parts only The diffeicnces that are noteworihy are, first, 
the Pranain Seva Rh&t^ in the vi'lage Pariilia, which lies to the West 
of Birsingha. This village is a B^gdi village. The devotees wait till 
the sun of a hot April day shines mercilessly overhead and makes the 
earth below extremely uncon.fortaljle to tread on. Only then do they 
start their journey from the pond to their temple, so that then penance 
has an extra element of self inflicted pain. 

In the village Nokurbazar, which lies to the south of Birsingha, 
Capak is held with a greater festivity. That is oecause this is 
patronised by a wealthy one time landlord and an influential 
doctoi (Homeopath), who, incidentally, has been elected to the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly on the Congiess Party ticket A 
fair IS held here, Also, some Bagdi youth, on the last day, have 
theii tongues pietced by the local blacksmith and introducing throuih 
the peiforation in the tongue an iion rod with a diameter of about 
0'75" and several yards in length, dance in fiont of the temple and' 
move the lod from side to side through the tongue while blood flows . 
freely. It is essential foi at least one peison to perfoiate his tongue 
and dance every year. For this pin pose there is a hei editary post of 
chief performer known, as muL Other peisons voluntarily join him. 
Most of these dancers drink country liquors heavily foi the occasion. 
Only the mul is not allowed to touch liquor on this day. 
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In the neighbouring township orKharar(oi raihei its colony 
"Kishtopiii the swinging ceremony is tiaditionally held on the first 
.day of Bengali year, instead of on the Iasi day of the yeai. Here 
also a fair rs held But what attracts people inoie than the fan is the 
•hook swinging ceremony. Here the top of the “caiak g.lch” is 
provided with a cro^s-piece on the rotatoi, and each aim of the cioss 
ipiece has a pulley attached to it. Foui devotees aie at a time pulled 
up wiih the help of the ropes passing thiough the pulley and swing 
fiom the ends of the four aims simultaneously 

Fiom Chattopidhyay’s (Chattopadhyay, 1935) desci iplions we 
'find that my ob.ei vatioiis heie somewhat differ fiom what he gatheicd 
'in Tarakeswai as also fiom the subuibs of Calcutta. The fiist diffe- 
rence is that Chattopadhyay found a temporal y thatched luitfor 
'housing the deities duiing caiak. He also notes the piesenceofan 
eaithen figure of a ciocodile, which is worshipped, with a clay child 
Ijmg 111 between its jaws. Then, during the ceicmony, I did not find 
any pieicing of sides with aiiows in Birsiiigha. Among the othei 
major differences, there is no “burning the house” in Birsingha, nor 
IS there any piopiliation of the lesuscitated ghosts. On the olhei 
hand, there is no “paicim uday” pet formed m the submbs of Calcutta. 
It was gatheicd from the mfoimants that picviously in Bnsingha too, 
the devotees used to swing aftei pieicing their back muscles and 
attaching the hooks thcie. But this was dioppcd as the villageis 
consideiedu barbaiic. Some said that the cusloni was dropped 
.because the Governmeni had declaied the custom as illegal. 

The teims *'alam" and momii are found in the Dhaima worship 
• (Sunya Puran) The cutting of the gonior branch and the fitting of 
two pieces of ganm wood with steel nails is also described there. 
'The worship of the kaminya and the piocedure of the Hindola is also 
I noted in the Sunya Puran. 

In Farid pur District of East Bengal, now East Pakistan, the 
'festival is celebrated in a moie different way, from what we have 
.noted for West Bengal. No one becomes a devotee there. A man 
.belonging to the Kayastha caste and another person belonging to the 
Natnasudm caste enjoy some rent-free land and it is their duty to help 
the priest during Carak. 

A wooden plank is kept in the temple throughout the year. 
This is known as Pai Gosain, During Carak he is bathed and taken 
out to all the houses in the village, where he is given rice, vegetables 
.etc. This closely lesembles the “Dharma” woiship (Chattopadhyay, 
.1942 ; Bhattacharya, 1952). 

On the day before ^onkrAnti a group of Namasudras perfoira a 
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»dance known as BoiimcafU where one man di esses up like Shiva and 
another as his companion Nandi, and the rest dress up like girls. 
Also, one man takes the make-up of a langur and yet another turns 
up dressed as a tiger, both of whom aie ‘killed* by a man posing as 
a hunter. A clay ftgiue of Haragoun (i. e half the image is that of 
a man while the othei half js that of a woman) and the wooden Pai 
'Gos^m aie worshipped by the priest. Neither the swinging ovei fire 
nor the hook-swinging ceieinoiiy is done, though the latter used to 
be done about a century ago ^ 

A file-walking cciemony ("Vilavilauevo” or “the jumping into 
oven**) has been repoited from Fiji by (Roth, 1933). But this does 
not sesm to have any connection with the Cayak festival. 

Discussion • 

In all it seems that Carak, like most festivals, is more a magical 
ceiemony than a religious one Theic is, of course, the leligious 
aevotion pie:icnt all Ihiough. But at eveiy s^ep, the presence of 
magical ideas is found. To begin with, tlic ioiecasting oF the ciop- 
giowth fiom the wiiggting movements of a fish oi biid is cei tamly 
connected with magic. The belief that the burnt ash of sti aw used 
foi jumping on is a good feitiliser seems to sng‘’est the cariying over 
of an old tiadition of burnt vegetation fertilising fields* As it is 
never put in paddy fields, the belief cannot be associated with rice 
cultivation. This again suggests that it is older. 

There aie many examples of propitiating primitive deities with 
human blood fot the growth of crops among tribal folks in India and 
• elsewhere. The institution known as Meriah of the Khonds is one 
of the classical examples If in the present case we look at this 
trait from that angle, an explanation might be found. It is known 
that the jumping on thorn, if seriously perfoimed, is bound to bring 
out blood from the body of the devotee, and it might be expected 
that some amount of blood would soak into the straw inside the jute 
sack. Though now the devotees say that the Lord Shwa saves them 
from any injury, it seems that this is a lecent innovation, since Shiva 
and his followeis are known to be satisfied with blood offerings, as is 
found both in the traditional origin of Carak as well as in the present 
practice of piercing the tongue with lods and the sides with arrows, 
whence blood flows freely. So, it may be suggested that previously^ 
it was this blood soaked straw that was burnt and put in crop fields 
as fertilisers. So the belief is in human blood promoting crop giowlh 
.as this is associated with the ashes. This suggests a connection of 
vthe practice with slash and bum type of cultivation on such fields. 
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But in the aiei wheie this festival has been studied millet is not 
giown Also paddy cultivation is not believed to be helped tlieicby. 
Hence crop giowthcan only rcfei to “olhei crops”. In the atea 
studied these arc vegetables which aie cash-ciops. The potato 
(solanum) is known to be a leccnt innovation in cultivation in this 
area (it was intioduced only a few genciations ago) and is a valuable 
cash-ciop. So, along wiih othei vegetables, potato has also been 
mentioned by the infoimants Thcie is no question thcicby involved 
of offering patato to the deities at Caiak ot connected festivals. It 
remains taboo foi this as in iituals clsewheie. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that in Ceylon a Hook- 
swinging ceremony (Hocart, 1927) is held, which might have some 
connection with piopitiation of the deity with human blood otfeiings, 
This ceremony is known as Tuk/cam. It is not mentioned when it is 
held. A man goes undei devout service in a Bhagavati temple for a 
period of 7, 12,21 oi 41 days On the last clay his back muscles 
are pierced with hook attached to a crane-like conliaption. He wears 
a ceremonial diess and carries sword and shield. A hen is killed and 
Its blood is allowed to drop on his feet. Now by manipulating the 
device he is lifted up into air and the machine is dtagged aiound the 
temple thiioe. Here a hen is killed and its blood is allowed to drop 
on the feet of the devotee who swings fiom a hook. Hocaitwiites 
that among the other beliefs connected with this ccicmony, one 
which accoiding to him should be given serious considerations, is 
that it IS a mild form of the old ciuel iite of human saciifice, and in 
support theieof he points out (by the perfoiraeis themselves) the 
practice of killing a hen at feet of the victim. 

If we now follow the festival from fiist to last, sevctal appaicn- 
tly disconnected tiaits oi facts emcige. These aie : (a) the "kamini 
ghot" (b) the Pascim Way, and (c) the ‘^Shtva Yajna". We would 
consider the Pakim Way first. 

Shiva IS married and immediately after that he dies and hia 
cremation is effected Then, a stiaw figuie is burnt and this is. 
termed Pahim Way. This term and the ceiemony of Paiciin Way 
occur m the myth and iituals of Dhaima worship tGhanaiam’s- 
Dharma Mcngal). At the consunimetion of Dharma woiship Lausen, 
as noted, had achieved the feat of making the sun lise in the West. 
This is termed as Pascim Way. For the sun which sets in the West, 
It is “resurrection.” Again, if we look up the cases studied by 
Ciiattopadhyay in and aiound Calcutta, it is seen that a iol (Opiti 
cephalus stratus) fish is burnt and later on it is supposed to be resus- 
citated, Also, a tempoiary hut is set on fire from which the chief 
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devotee runs out in a tiance* It looks like as if he was going through 
fire and coming out reborn. These facts suggest that in Carak 
originally the belief was that Shiva or some eailier entity replaced by 
him really died and then his resurrection occurred. This Pascim 
Uday really should represent the resuscitation and come after crenaa- 
tion, but due to some chionological topsy tmvydom it has come to 
be performed before the burning of Shiva’s pyre. But as m Hindu 
philosophy Shiva is immortal, in the festival around Calcutta, where 
high caste influence and orthodox ideas are bettei felt, Shiva has 
been replaced by a fisJu Such replacements aie not uncommon* 
Chattopadhyay has pointed out how a goat seems to have replaced a 
human victim in Graha Parana, In South India, Madras, m the 
hook-swinging ceremony corresponding to Carak of Bengal, '‘a high 
caste man would make a vow, and he could send a paid substitute. 
After the Govt, had banned the use of hooks, alive goats were substi- 
tuted instead of men.” That a substitute is as good as the original is 
seen in the present case too, where after the Pat fell ill, he nominated 
a devotee to take his place m his absence. Then again, in Hindu 
mythology wc find that when Hansh Chandra’s son declined to be 
sacrificed, a substitute was puichased for the purpose. In modern 
times the Meriah man has been replaced by an animal. Other exam- 
ples have also been noted by Chattopadhyay. Now that we have 
arrived at the point where we have ventured to suggest that on the 
one hand the use of burnt straw feitiliser is connected with some 
kind of human blood offering, and the last part as the death and 
resurrection of SJiiva, vve might fiy'ther ventuie forth and say that 
since Shiva is an immoital deity, here also some human sacrifice was 
made (the dacapitation of the “mdgwr” fish should be noted) and 
later on he was supposed to be brought back to life. 

So far as an explanation for the term Pa.icim Uday is concerned 
it IS known that Caiak is very much connected with the sun as the 
last day of Caitra is known as **Mahd yisuba ^ankrantP' (i e. Vernal 
Equinox ) and that the sun deity is connected with Dharmathakui m 
many ways. As such, the diffusion of a teim is only natural. 

The use of the name of the deity Shiva in connection with the 
death and lesurrection in Birsingha as well as the use of the term 
Paicim Uday are two examples of the process which Redfield terms 
(Redfleld-1954) **Universalisation’, meaning identifying an element 
of the little local tiadition with an element of the Great tradition. 
There can be howevei, a second explanation for these two phe- 
nomena, namely, Pascim Uday and the buining of the pyre, lu 
Satapatha Bramhana (S.B.E.) it is stated that the other Devas had 
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gone to heaven ignoring the Loid of the Cattle or Pasupati, which is 
anothei name for Shiva, who thereupon lose in anger and taised his 
weapon in the North. On this the other gods asked him to desist 
and otfered him a shate in the Yajna oircnngs i.e. admitted him to 
the rites as a Deva like them. 

This makes it deal that Pasupati 01 Shiva was not originally 
a member of the Vedic pantheon, but later, as a result of the militaiy 
prowess of his followers he was included in it. His followeis also 
naturally came into the orthodox fold. This would mean that the 
old Pie Rig Vedic tubal god died and was reboin as a regular member 
of the orthodox pantheon. 

It IS suggested heie that the idea of death and resuscitation 
found in Caiak festival may be a cairying over of that ancient tiadi- 
tion, in 1 itualized form. 

So fill as the teim “Shiva Yajna" is concerned, it seems to be 
just a case of giving a big name to a little of lelaxing aftci the pains- 
taking days of the festival. 

Now comes the question of the “kdmiiti Ghot", Bhattacliaiya 
(Bliattacharya, 1346 Bengali yeai) wiiles that whcievcr Dhaima 
slabs (i. e. stone slabs lepiescnting the deity Dhaima) arc found, one 
or two slabs lying neai it aie termed as Kammya (oi “Kamini”), and 
that these lepiesent Sebd Dait, which means litcially something Jikc 
“hand maid” ot female servitors. Now, a female seivitor c.innot be 
equated to a wife. But that is exactly what the people of Bnsingha 
do. They consider Kamint to be another name foi Duigfi, the consoit 
of Shiva. 1 do not know how this idea of the association of Kaminl 
with Dharraathakur came in Dhaima woi ship, but it .seems that in 
the present case this is an instance of the pi ocess termed as “Paioch- 
ialization” by Mairiott (Marriott, 1955), which means the borrowing 
of an element fiom the Great Tradition by the Little Tradition and 
then giving it a local shape, altogether different fiom what it origi- 
nally had been. Now, in the Carak festivals that aie held in the 
suburbs of Calcutta or in Tarakeswar, no ghot is worshipped other 
than the deities Shiva a Diirga. No “Kamini Ghot" is worshipped 
in the Carak festival held in the Birbhum District of Bengal as weiP. 
So if we now accept this as a local element of Birsingha in the light 
of what data we possess, it may be said that the local people have 
, borrowed the term Kaminya or Kantini from the Great Tradition of 
Dharma vvoiship and then given it a local shape in the Carak festival. 

Now, let us consider how so many traits from Dharam worship 
have come into Carak, Chattopadhyay ( 1942) as well as M. Shastri 
( 1894 ) indicated how a transition from Dharma to Shiva has been 
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'taking place. Again, Bhattacharya (1346 Bengali Year) and others 
(have suggested how many traits of Dharma worship have diffused 
•into Carak. We have earlier pointed out how Carak festival is really 
•connected with the Vei nal Equinox of the sun. It is further known 
that the swinging in the cii cular fashion from the Carak pole is really 
an imitation of the solar rotation. Also during the Carak it is found 
that every evening the sun is worshipped at the time of the ceremonial 
'bath in the evening. 

Dalton, S. C. Roy, Das and others have pointed the existence 
• of sun worship among the tubes of Cential India and that it is not 
a lecent boiiowing. Many of the features of such sun worship arc 
pi esent in the worship of Dhaima, both among the Hindus as well 
as among those tubes of North East and Middle So, if Dharma 
worship of piesent day IS a valiant of an ancient sun worship, there 
will not be much opposition to elements of the present day Dharma 
woiship, which are not incongrous with the ut'ial of Carak festival, 
diffusing into it, since it is also connected with the sun vvoiship. 

Lastly, one moie thing of gieat importance remains to be dis- 
cussed, which I shall mention heic veiy biiefly. Like in all other 
paits of India, the caste stnictiuc is still in function to quite an extent 
in this village, as well in other villages in Bengal. In Birsingha, there 
aie in all five main caste groups. These are Brahmin, Sadgope, 
Niipit, Bagdi and Muci. Intercaste maniage is out of the 
question. The Brahmins may accept cooked food from none of 
these, but accept water from the Sadgopes and Napits only. The 
Muci should not be even touclnsd by a Brahmin. As a matter of 
fact the Muci impuie for all other castes. Generally a Sadgope 
avoids accepting water from the Bagdi, and even if they do 
accept, they try to keep it a secret. But during Cai ak, when a man 
becomes a devotee, he must not observe any caste diffeience with the 
other devotees, whatever castes they may belong to. The only differ- 
ence in the case of a Brahmin is that since he wears his holy thread 
around his neck, he has to wear his “utti” around lus wrist. 

But the lowest caste, the Muci, however, never become 
devotees. That is not only because the other devotees would object 
to it, but because, no ordinary puest would perfoim the rite of 
making them devotee (i. e giving the ‘‘utti”). Because the Brahmin 
who acts as the piiest of a Muci looses his caste. They claim that 
theie IS a special subcaste of Brahmins who act as their priest and 
the members of it are debarred from having social intercourse with, 
other Brahmins, Since the Muci are very poor, they cannot afford 
rto engage their own priest during thjs festival, and as a result, they 
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can be found as diummeis and not as devotees The above is the- 
version of the Mucis themselves. But the informants from the clean- 
castes said that though both the Bagdis and the Miicis are- 
unclean, yet a Bagdi is allowed to enter the temple since he 
IS not a beef eater like a Muci, who, howevei much he claims that 
he may become a devotee by engaging his own priest, will never be 
allowed to cioss the thieshold of the temple. 

The orthodox Brahmins of the village do not participate inv 
this festival. As they are very few in number, they have no way of 
stopping it, although they openly declare that since this festival has 
a non-Vedic oiigin, it should not be attended by the uppei castes. 
But the festival in gaming popularity every year (previously the 
number of devotees used to be very few and used to come only from 
the Bagdi caste). The enthusiasm with which the whole village 
participates m it these days inspite of the opposition from the 
orthodox Brahmins, is one of signs of the gradual decadence of the. 
power of the high-caste Brahmins. 

NOTES 

1. Tins data was collected from Sri T. C. Ray Choudluuy, Lecturer 
in Anthropology, University of Calcutta. The festival is celebrntecl every year 
in his house — his family being the present representative of the old landlords 
of the village The name ot the village is Anigram. It is situated in the 
Madaripur Subdivision of Faridpur District, East Pakistan. 

2. This information was supplied to me by Di. A. R.Daneiji, (Rcseaich 
Fellow in Anthropology), who himself halls ftom the Biibhum District of West 
Bengal. 
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THE HIERARCHY OF DEITIES IN AN ANDHRA VILLAGE" 

T, R. Singh 

In a rigidly structured caste*society, the concept of hierarchy 
remains uppermost in the minds of people. In their ideologicah' 
system even the pantheon is viewed from this point of view. The 
present paper attempts to analyse the functions of various deities im 
the village pantheon, and to classify them in a hieraichical order. 
The village chosen for study is Madhawaiam having a population of 
about 500 people and situated at a distance of 18 miles from Hydera- 
bad in Andhia Pradesh, India. 

This village has seventeen Hindu castes and four caste-like but 
not wholly assimilated semi-tiibal groups. The attributional theories 
of caste-ranking as well as the interactional patterns rooted in the 
concepts of purity and pollution, piovide a basis for the ranking of 
these castes. They may be broadly classified thus : 


KOMATI 

First level 
(Twice-born castes) 
BRAHMANS 
(priest) 
LINGAYAT 

RAJPUT 

(trader) 

(a Saiva religious sect) 

(non-Tclugu wairion 


Second Level 

caste) 


(castes of agriculturists & artisans and higher service castes)) 
KUMMARI 
(potter) 

GOLLA 

(shepherd) 

TENUGU MUTTARASI 
(agriculturists) 

KURMA 

(blanket-maker), 

CAONDLA SALE 

(toddy-tapper) (weaver) 

CHIPPA, 

(tailor), 
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Third Leyei 
(Lower service castes) 

SAKALT MANGALI 

(washerman) (barber) 

Fourth Level 
(untouchable castes) 

MALA 

(agricultural labouiers) 

BEGARI 

(grave-digger) 

MADIGA 
(leather- workei ) 

Besides these castes, the semi-tribal gioups of Dasau (drama- 
tist), Pichkimtla (begger), Erkala (swineherd) and Vadde (worker in 
stone) who enjoy more or less equal status can be placed above the 
untouchables (fourth level above) and below the lowei service castes 
(third level above). The artisan castes belonging to the Panch 
Biahma group, i.e., Vadia (carpenter) and Kammari (black- smith) 
claim a status equal to that of the Biahmans. However, in geneial 
estimate of the other sections of the village community they would 
be ranked faiily low in level 2 described above. 

The village is suiiounded by hillocks on all sides. A tendency 
towards caste- concentration in well-maiked areas is apparent. The 
geographical distribution of deities and shrines suggests that the 
social contours have largely coincided with the ritual ones. The 
shrines of caste deities are in the Vicinity of the quarters inhabited 
by that caste. There are certain common village deihes. Gamini or 
Yaksha, guaidian deity of the village settlement, has two shrines. 
Both of these are located in the south , one at a point where the 
village boundary starts and another at the actual entrance to the 
village. On the embankments of the two village tanks and on the 
field-embankments are the shrines of Maisamma. Ellamma has its 
abodes in the mango and toddy groves and also in the houses of 
many individuals belonging to castes of Levels 2, 3 and 4 Hanuman’s 
temples are located on the northern and southern fringes of the 
village. The eastern fringe has the shrines of Durgamina, Poshamnia, 
and Ningammayya. Kotamma resides on the northern side. Mallanna 
and Bhairav have their shiines on the western side of the village. The- 
shiine of the village deity called Bodrai is in the centre of the village. 
Gods and deities like Narayanmurti, Ganesh, Laxmi and Saraswati 
do not have separate temples but their pictures are found in many 
houses. 
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Similar to the hierarchy of castes built on the basis of ccitain 
attiibutional and inteiactional theoiies, a hierarchy of the deities of 
the village can be attempted on the basis of the following criteria : — 

I. Attributes, poweis, and viitucs of a deity ; 

II. Food offeiings acceptable to a deity j 

III. Fasts in honour of a deity ; 

IV. Trance and dance m honour of a deity ; 

V. Types of puest worshipping a deity , 

VI. The ‘spread* of the worship of a deity. 

I. Attributes, powers, and virtues of n deity 

Following Harper (1959), according to their attributes deities 
could be classified as : 

(i) Ail good, (ii) Good and bad (in) All bad. A fourth category 
of deities who are neutial, i. e. who aie neither good not bad could 
also be added. 

In the category of deities who have af/ good attiibutes the 
following can be listed : (1) Narayanniurti, (2) Hanuman, (3) 
Saraswati, (4) Ganesh, (5) Lakshmi. 

They aic worshipped foi their special powers. Narayanmmti 
is believed to be capable of granting salvation (mukti), Hanuman 
and Saraswati genarate devotion (bhakti) which ultimately paves the 
way for salvation. These two alongwith Ganesh are also believed to 
possess the power of bestowing leaining or knowledge (vidya). The 
gift of wealth (sampatti) is under /;he control of Lakshmi. 

In the category of those who aie both good and had the follow- 
ing can be included :( i ) Durgamma who sends piospeiity but can, 
when annoyed, also cause epidemics. (2) Ellamma who causes skin 
diseases when infuiiated, and when pleased ensures better ciops, 
wealth and health. (3) Poshamma is the deity of small- pox. When 
she is angered small-pox is caused. Peiiodic worship is supposed to 
keep her pleased , in which case she protects her devotees. 

The all bad deities aie represented in the village by— 

(1) Balamma— notoiious for causing death of children ] 

(2) Pintamma— known for causing disease to children 

(3) Narasimmasami— known for causing illness to people. 

All these are worshipped because they are fcaicd for ihcir 
power of evil They have nothing good to offer, but their dispka- 
"sure can he harmful and even fatal. 

The ne«/M/ deities do not have any intrinsic powers of doing 
good or causing harm, and are worshipped only for their divine 
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• character. This category includes — 

(1) Bodrai — the goddess of village territory 

(2) Mallanna— deity of the shepherds 

(3) Ningamayya— brother of Durgamnaa and Ellamma 

(4) Gamini or Yaksha— the deity keeping a watch over the 
village. 

It is haidly necessary to point out that in the rank order in the 
hieiarchy the all good deities came first, both good and bad aie placed 
next, and the all bad are the last and lowest. The status of the neu- 
trals IS not clearly defined. 

II. Food ofierings acceptable to a deity 

(a) Vegetaiian only (e. g. Narayanmurti, Hanuman, Lakshnu, 
Saraswati, Ganesh and Ellamma). 

(b) Partly vegetarian and partly non-vegetarian (e. g. 
Durgamma, Bodiai, Narasimmasami). 

(c) Non vegetaiian only— 

(i) Those accepting only fowls, sheep and goats (e. g. Posha- 
nima, Balamma, Pinnamma, Peddalu, Kotamma, Mallanna, 
Chaudamma) 

(ii) Those accepting fowl, sheep, goat and also buffalo 
■(Durgamma and Maisamma). 

Vegetarian deities have a higher status. The status goes down 
along the scale for the ranking of foods. Among the non-vegetarian 
deities those who accept only fowl, goat or sheep are superior to 
those who also accept buffalo. ' 

III. Fasts in honour of a deity 

(a) Deities for whose worship fasts are compulsory (c. g. 
Narayanmurti, Hanuman) 

(b) Deities for whose worship fasts are optional (c.g. Saraswati, 
•Ganesh, Lakshmi, Durgamma, Ellamma, Peddalu, Narasimmasami). 

(c) Deities foi whose worship fasts are not at all necessary (the 
rest of the deities). 

Roughly it could be said that the more demanding a deity is 
in lespect of fasting, the higher its status. Fasts are compulsory 
for the highest among them ; and aie not thought necessary for the 
lesser gods. 

IV. Trance and dance in Iiononr of a deity 

Higher forms of worship associated with high-status deities do 
not requiie these. Trance and dance are associated with the deities 
of low-status ; mostly those possessing powers of eyil and capable of 
■iiausmghaini. 
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V. Types of priesit worshipping « deity 

(a) Those requiring a Brahman priest (e. g, Naiayanmurti, 
Hanuman, Lakshmi, Ganesh) 

(b) Those requiring [a Muttarasi priest (e. g> Poshammaj 
Bodrai , Ningamayya). 

(c) Those requiring a Kumniaii priest [e, g, Maisamma, 
Durgamma ) 

(d) Those requiring a Vogodu piiest (e.g. Mallaniia). 

(e) Those requiring a Baindla, or Potraj, or Pambala, oi Erpula 
priest (e, g. Ellainma, Maisamma, Duigamma, Yaksha.) 

The hierarchical lanking of the deities here clearly follows the 
traditional ritual ranking of priest’s caste, 

VI. Tile ‘spread’ of the worship of a deity 

(a) All-India deities in their sanskiitic form oi regional adapta- 
tion (e,g. Naiayanmuiti, Hanuman, Saraswati, Lakshmi, Ganesh, 
Durgamma etc.) 

(b) Regional deities (e g, Ellamma, Maisamma, Bodrai, Ninga- 
mayya, Poshamma, Balamraa, Pinnamma, Peddalu, Galiamina, 
Yaksha etc.) 

(c) Local deities (^.g, MalJanna, Chaudamma, Kotamma etc)] 

While deities in each class have their individual significance, 

their status depends largely on the teintorial spiead of their woiship. 
All-India deities natiii ally are lankcd the highest; legional deities 
have an intei mediate status ; and thp local deities come last. 

The intention of the writer in this paper is only to indicate 
the ample possibilities of lesearch in the sphere of the ritual 
.scheme of village life. It is suggested that on the basis of these and 
other relevant criteiia, an attempt should be made to lank the village 
deities. The effort will be self-rewarding, in as much as it will 
illustrate certain basic value-altitude systems, will provide certain 
specific indices for the measurement of the degree and intensity of 
sanskritizauon, and will help to indicate clearly the classical (oi all- 
India), regional, and local elements in a given culture viewed as a 
ritual system. This effort of the writei should be evaluated only as 
a preliminary step towaid attempting to conceptualize a hierarchical, 
scheme of deities in the village pantheon, leading to fonmilations of 
a wider and more meaningful theoretical significance. 
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THE CHANGING RELIGION OF THE BHANGIS OF DELHI 
A CASE OF SANSKRITISATION 

Ram Ralan 

The p:esent papei deals piirnarily with the various types of 
sects that ate found among the Bhangis of Delhi. The Bhangis are 
Tound throughout India and aie called mdiffeiently Bhaiigi, Lai Begi, 
KbSkrob, Mehtar, Churha, Halalkhor, Balmiki etc, m different 
pai ts and aie consideied to be untouchable caste ui the Hindu hier- 
aichy. The present study comprises a population of 16,696, 
Bhangis living in 92 colonies of Delhi City. The author caiiied on 
•functional study of this community for more than three years, and 
the present paper is a part of his larger woik on the Bbangi Commu- 
nity of Delhi. The description of the Bhangi religion presented here 
'throws adequate light on some of the much-talked concepts of 
‘Sanskritisation, Brahimanisation or Hinduisation in Indian Socio- 
logy. (Srinivas : 1956) 

The basis of the religion of the Bhangis is characteristically 
animistic. A host of deified ‘ghosts or spirits’ and '’Matas' (god- 
-desse), Lai Beg and Banwanas aie venerated and woi shipped. 
‘Besides these, is the most favoured god of the Bhangis, 

Many legends and rites of worship centre louiid the person of 
Balmiki^ whose images have been yrstalled in the temples known as 
■'Balmiki temples’ which are situated in the colonies of Nabi Karim, 
Kaiol Bagh and Panchkiinyaii Road. These temples have been 
'built and maintained out of the subscriptions raised from Bha’trgis. 
The priests keep them clean and light lamps every day. 

In the morning and evening the devotees after washing their 
'hands and feet enter the temples, bow their heads to the images, 
'Chant beautiful hymns, offer flowers and pour some water. Some of 
1hem sit there meditating for a long time. Those who do not go to 
•the Balmiki temples to offer worship they substitute it by putting two 
bricks on a plastered space which thereaftei represents ‘Balmiki’, 

There are some Bhangis who have a strong belief in God who 
is considered to be omnipresent, omnicient and omnipotent. Accord- 
ing to them God does not bother about Castes and Creeds and 
•whoevet worships Him sincerely becomes His, Tliis is what is 
‘exactly expressed in a jBhangi proverb— *Jat pat na puclie koi, Har 
ka Bhaja so Har ka Hoi’, Moreover the Bhangis follow numerous 
«other religious sects, ie. ‘Gotakh Panth’, ‘Ramanandi Panth’, ‘Kabir 
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Panlh’, and ‘Dattatreya Panth*, etc. 

As a matter of fact and belief not only they call themselves 
Hindus but the whole Hindu world recognize them as part of their 
society. Hinduism consists of various elements and though it is 
hard to define it precisely yet it will not be out of place to quote 
Sir Edward Gate here, “The Hindu religion is a complex congeries 
of creeds and doctrines. It shclteis within its portals monotheists, 
polytheists, and pantheists ; worshippers of the great gods Shiva and. 
Vishnu, or of their female counterpaits, as well as woishippers of 
the divine mothers, of the spirits of tiees, rocks, and stieams, and of 
the tutelary village deities , persons who propitiate their deity by all 
manner of bloody sacrifices, and peisons who will not only kill no 
living creature, but who must not even use the word “Cut” ; those 
whose ritual consists mainly of prayers and hymns, and those who 
indulge in unspeakable orgies in the name of religion” (Census 
Repoit 1911 . 114). Even this description is not considered complete, 
as E. A. H. Blunt says, “This description, full as it is, is still incom- 
plete. To the list must be added worshippers of natural forces, of 
demons and ghosts, of ancestois, of saints and heroes. The Hindu 
has the choice of pantheism and animism, of polytheism and mono- 
theism, of demonolatiy and hagiolatry, of ancestor worship andt 
animal worship, of metaphysics and magic — of every ‘ism’ and 
‘olatry’ and worship known to man. Tluoughout the wide lange of 
literature on the subject, there is not a single satisfactory definition, 
of Hinduism® which is not surprising, since it is impossible to define 
the indefinite. Indeed, Hinduism* is not so much a single religion, 
as a congeries of many, and very different, religions”. (Blunt ; 1931 ; 

273) . . 

Though Hinduism coveis such a wide range consisting of 
various cieeds and doctiines, yet today we find that ‘the worship of 
Vishnu, Shiva, the female energies and Animism in then myriad forms 
now make up the faith of the vast bulk of the Hindu population. 
(Crooke : 253). The Bhangis also while believing in and woishippmg 
a host of deified ‘ghosts or spiiits’ and ‘Matas’ (goddesses), ‘Lai Beg’, 
‘Banwarias’, ‘Shiva’ and ‘Vishnu’ follow the same religion as is 
followed by the majority of the Hindus. 

The Bhangis also follow different leligious scots like ‘Goraklv 
Paiith’, ‘Kabir Panth’, ‘Dattatieya Paiuh’ and ‘Nanak Panth’ etc. 
With the advent of the Muslim rule in India, the Hindu world came 
under the foreign influence foi the first time and reformists like 
Kabir and Ramanand, did a great work in the field of religion in 
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bringing out many refoims and as a result of which these sects came 
into being. 

The leformation in Hindu religion in the times of the Muslims 
may very well be compared with the religious refoimation almost 
simultaneously taking place in the Western Woild. To quote 
W. Crookc here, “It may faiily be conipaied with the great leligious 
refoimation which took place almost simultaneously in the Western 
Woild. But the analogy is fat fiom complete. The Indian religious 
reformers were in no sense militant theologians like Luther ; they 
weie neither enthusiasts nor fanatics ; but as a lulc quiet devotees, 
with no mission to overturn existing religious institutions, no desiie 
■to flee the Church fiom eailici age. They studiously avoided all 
idea of resisting the established political government ; then followeis 
weie meicly pupils, and not bound to gether by any rigid oiganisa- 
tion. When the saint died he seldom left a successor to cany on 
his work. (Ciooke, 1897 255-256) 

These sects followed the guidance of theii preceptois fiom 
whom they take their name ; deniociatio inQucncc is quite visible 
from the fact that many of the preceptors weicdiawn fiom inferior 
castes as Kabir fiom Weaver and Raedas from Clifimai castes. These 
pieceptors emphasised equality amongst all castes and communities, 
and that is why the Bliangis followed then sects more keenly as 
compaied to the people of other higher castes. A detailed account 
of these sects is given below : — 

1. ‘GORAKH PA NTH’ 

The founder of this scot was Goiakhnath,® disciple of ‘Gum’ 
Machhender Nath. The monks and pieceptors of this sect wcai 
coloured rings (mudta) of glass in then eais and remain naked. They 
control spirits and use them in black as well as in white magic. Tliey 
preach worship of ‘Shiva’ and ‘Paivati’ befoic a heap of fiie (dhuni) 
and are fond of Bhang and opium etc. But Ihcir main claim is that 
they lead a life of austerity and purity as it was explained by Niinak, 
the present pieceptor of the sect : "Tapasya hamara Kam hai hraham~ 
charya hamara dltaram hai\ i. e. Our aim is to lead a life of aiiste- 
Tity and our religious duty, ‘dharma*, is to maintain our celibacy 
(Brahamcharya)” . 

In worshipping ‘Shiva’, his image is placed near a fire (dhuni). 
The preceptor sits there calmly in the meditating posture for a short 
'time, and then utters loudly ; “Maliadeo hi M, Adi Nath Id Jai, 
' Vday Ndllt, Machhander Nath, Gorakh Nath, Surat Nath, Onan Nath, 
Mast Nath ki Jai. It means victoiy to “Mahadeo, Adi Nath, Uday 
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3^ath, Machhender Nath, Goiakh Nath, Surat Nath, Ogan Nath, 
Mast Nath”. Thus he wishes victory to all the former head precep- 
,tors of the sect. He ends his utterances with the words “Shiva”, and 
'begins smoking either tabacco oi *Dhaioora’ or 'Chaim' or 'Bhang' 
etc. His followcis, following him m his iitteianaces; smoke with him 
one by one. 

The pieceptor’s departure fiom Bhangi colony is marked with 
a special ceremony called “Rot”. The pioper time for obseiving it, 
IS 12 A. M If this time does not suit the observers, any suitable 
time IS fixed. At Mall Road Bhangi colony, the ceremony was obser- 
ved at 5 P. M in 1952 when preccptoi Nanak left that place. 

A big ‘rot’ or a type of biead is cooked Neai the die, (dhuni), 
an eaitheii lamp fed with ghee, (jot) is ht. The fire (dlnini) is lighted 
and when flames begin to use the pieceptor ibiows a bit of biead 
(rot) in <he fire with the chanting of incantations and loud utteiances 
of Shiv Gorakh Dutt. 

\rter this, women come to him one by one and whoevci comes 
touches the pieceptoi's feet, and bows het head as a raaik of revc- 
ranca. The pieceptor waves lus hand ovei the liie and puts it on 
the woman’s head, utteiing the names of all preceptors of his sect 
and prays to ‘Goiakh Nath.’'* “Oh Goiakh Nath, this lady has come to 
you for shcltei, that you grant lici. Evil spiiits trouble liei, airest 
.them and cure her”. 

Then he gives ash fiom the fiie to lick and to apply some on 
hei forehead and on the middle portion of her breast. Similar 
process is followed with men and«childien. The Bhangis believe that 
the ash has supernatural powers to prevent evil influence and brings 
good luck to them. Now he counts the money received as piesents 
from his followeis and asks all present to light earthen lamps m their 
'houses in the name of ‘Goiakh Nath,’ and present a bit of food 
prepared in the house. Fuither, he assures them that if they chant 
daily the name of ‘Goiakh Nath’, they would be immune fiom all 
diseases. Throughout, he continues the smoking of opium. 

The monks and preceptors of this sect like all Hindu ‘Sadhus’ 
are buried in sitting posture. But the common followers of the sect 
bum their dead. 

As time pissed on many disciples of Goiakh Nath started their 
own sects in tlieii names. Though these sects bear different names, 
yet they believe in, and follow basically the principles of Gorakh sect 
RS described above. Such different sub-sects are : Mi Panth, Naga 
Panth, Kal Bhairav, Bharatrihari Panth, Gopichand Panth, Tola 
yanth etc. 
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(a) ‘Mi Pantli' 

Monk ‘Maya’ founded this sect. A remarkable feature of the 
monks “Sadhus” of this sect is that like women, they wear bangles, 
use lipstick and apply henna on their palms and feet and antimony ni 
their eyes. They keep long haii and wear silken clothes and have a 
"Trisbul”® in their hands. 

In “Sat Sangs” which aie held at night and continue upto late 
horns women come with full make up. Aftei the “Sat Sang” is over,, 
some of the beautiful women are asked to stay and cohabit with the 
monks. Such selected women considet themselves to be veiy foi In- 
nate as they believe that by doing so supernatural traits would pass on 
to them. But these days this custom is fast disappeaiing due to the 
increased awakening. 

(b) ‘Naga Panth’ 

The followers of this sect believe that m the ‘Kal yog®’, preceptor 
‘Gorakh Nath’ came on this earth m the incarnation of preceptor 
Sian Musht Nath, the founder of the Naga sect. It was Sian Musht 
Nath who staited the fair at Bohar, a village near Rohtak distiict m 
East Punjab State. 

According to the legend prevalent among the followers, Sian 
Musht Nath lived naked When he was 10 years old, one day he 
went to a big gathering of the Goiakh Sect’s monks and he did not 
bow before them. So the monks became angry and asked him to 
explain the reason of not bowing befoie them. Sian Sahib said, “I 
want to bow but befoie whom ? I do not find any suitable monk foi 
that”. The monks in anget wanted to kill him but when they came 
neai him, he stiiick both his palms on the earth and there was fiic 
evety where. The reality of Sian Sahib was now befoie the monks 
who touched his feet and begged forgiveness. He then caused lains, 
and there was no file. A general feast was given to Sian Sahib, 

Two important events of the Sian Musht Nath’s life were i elated 
to me by Sunder Dass, a sweepei of Rajpura colony. Once Si5a 
Baba came to Delhi and sat in meditation befoie a big file in 
Chandni Chowk maiket. The then king Shahjilhan presented him 
with peails tied in a veiy fine piece of cloth. Sian Baba thicw it in 
the fire and after a short time picked out lakhs of such bundles fiom 
the fire. The King was greatly surpiised. 

Sian Musht Nath had two disciples, Rampat and Dhata, who 
were detained by the inmates of a village named Kharak. He asked 
the inmates of the village many a times to free his disciples but in 
vain. At last he, through his magic power, created snakes in such a 
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large number in that village that the inmates had to leave the village 
and came i unning with the disciples to him, and requested him to 
take back his magic This he did and aftei that he came with his 
disciples to a village, Bohai, neai the city of Rohtak. 

(c) 'Kal Bhairve Pimth’ 

Pieceptoi Shank Nath, the foundei of this sect, was Preceptor 
Machhendei Nath’s disciple Once Shank Nath and Maclihender 
Nath went to the couniiy of ‘ICamrup' where Shank Nath mariicd a 
maid-servant and aUo had a serious quarrel with Gorkli Nath who 
was ttavelling through that countiy in the guise of a drummer of a 
dramatic puty Goiakli Nath, Machhendei Nath’s ablest disciple 
tinned Shank Nath’s half body into that of a wcnian by magic 
When Machhender Nath to know about the episode, the pre- 
ceptor and Shank 'Nddi again became a man^ 

(d) ^BJiartrilnn Panih’ 

Bhartrihari was a king who later on became a monk He started 
this sect after his name The monks of this sect are known as “nsle”. 
They wear silken clothes and aic strict vcgelaiun and ncvei take 
wme. They believe m cuNte system and though have then disciples 
and follovveis among Bhangis* yet never accept any ariicle except 
money fiom them. They hold “sat sangs’’ and preach among the 
sweepers, 

(e) ^Gopi Chand Panfh’ 

The Bhangis believe that Gopi Chand was the king of Bengal 
State. One day when his queens were giving h m a hath, his mother 
observed him through a window, and wept. When Gopi Chand after 
finishing his bath came to his mother, she asked him to become a 
monk. Oopi Chand said, “My mother, don’t you feel pleasure when 
you see youi son reigning” The mother replied, “My son, il you would 
be a monk, you would be reigning over the whole umvei se You would 
be lenowned foi ever” It is believed that Gopi Chand obeying his 
mother, became disciple of preceptor Jilandcr Nath who was medi- 
tating in a deep pit outside a city The monks and preceptors of this 
sect hate opium, wme and m fact all intoxicants. 

(f) ^TolaPanth’ 

Once Preceptor Machhender Nath was travell ng with Ins famous " 
disciple Gotakh Nath in ‘Shankal Deep’’, He also had his two sons 
Momin and Somin with him Morain and Somin offended Gorakli 
Nath so much, that he thiew them on stones and stabbed them to 
death. He took out their veins and put them in the sun to be dried. 
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Preceptoi Machliender Na(h waited foi the children for a long time 
and then asked Gorakh Nath about them Gorakh Nath produced 
the veins of the childien before Machhender Nath and lelafed the 
whole story. Machhender Nath and liis wife began to weep bitteily. 
Seeing them in grief, Gorakh Nath created life in those veins once 
again. He awarded a ‘Trishul’ to Momin and gave him the blessing 
“You would be worshipped by ‘Saiavigi’® And the lesult was that 
after a few days, he gained fame as Paras Nath Pmtting his hand 
on Somin’s head Qoiakh Nath said, “My son youi sect would spread 
very much in this world”. Somin founded the ToLi Sect. 

The preceptor *Guiu’ of this sect has to bleak an caithen pot 
by the power of his charms when initialing a new discipline. If he 
fails to do so, he is not entitled to make any imtiatioii. 

Besides these, there are many other seels like Darbday sect, 
Kavipa sect, Kunda sect, S-udi sect. N igin s:ct, Sakht sect, Nirmlay 
sect, Satianasi sect, Raval sect, the followers of which have lost their 
foundei’s names in antiquity. 

2. KABIR AND ALLIED SECTS 

In all branches of Kabir sects, the pieceptors are believed to 
have the highest aulhoiity in this world and are worshipped. Offer- 
ings called ‘Marzad’ are made to them, and ‘Chainainnl’ from them 
is taken with gieat reverence.® 

Kabir sect’s preachings are 
All religions are alike. 

Save yourselves from evu acts. 

Don't take meat and wine. 

Pray in the name of preceptor 'Guru* daily. 

The ultimate aim of all these teachings is to conquer all passions 
and desires and through them to realise ones own self. 

The preceptors of Kabir sects firmly believe that Kabir“, the 
founder of Kabir Panlh has been, is, and will lemain for all times 
In 'Satyog’“ ’his name was Satsukrit, in ’Duapur’^® he was named 
Muninder, in ‘Traita’^® he was called Karnakar and in ‘Kalyog’^^ he is 
known as Kabir. Kabir is believed to have lived in the days of king 
Shah Shikandar. He oideied the king to release all the prisoners. 
The king had to obey and cany out his orders, 

' In the times of Kabii at Jagannath Pun a big temple was built 
successively ten times but each time it was washed away by the river 
Ganges. Kabir went there and due to his supeinatmal power, a 
platform was raised called “Kabir Chovtra”, which is still there. The. 
.river Ganges had not the power to wash that away. 
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The followers of the Kabir sects have a strong conviction that 
all the teligions of the woijd weic founded by Kabirji. It was KabirjJ 
who pleached real knowledge toMohamniad and thus made him able 
to found the religion of Islam. When Christ was in search of truth, 
he met Kabirji who told himthetiutli Kabir is everywhere. He 
never dies, a leal pieceptoi of Kabir's sect can see him at every time. 

The Kabir sects deny the existence of God, but they take life 
(jiv) as God. Kabir says, “jdui janni mukm ddid-iion hata na koi” 
i e. Oh, life (Jiv) you are Ihe cieator of life and giver of salvation. 
You cannot be destioyed by any one ” Kabir sects do not believe in 
caste or class. They do not worship statues oi idols. 

(a) ‘Naval Panth’ 

Naval sect is one of the many blanches of KabiTs sect. Naval, 
the founder of this sect, was a sweeper from a village Harsalain 
Jodhpur state. He used to herd cows. It is said that once when he 
was looking after 1ns cows in the jungle, a saint came and asked hint 
to get file in his ‘chilam’ (the uppciniost part of bubble Kibble). 
Naval obeyed the saint who was actually Kabirji. So Naval met 
K ibiiji and became his discple. He left the occupation ol a herd- 
man and later founded the Naval Sect. 

Naval’s fame spiead far and wide and Bhangts from all parts 
of India joined his sect. The Bhangis believe that Naval had super- 
. natural powers. Mangay of Andha Moghul Colony i elated two inci- 
dents in which Naval manifested his supernatural powers. 

Once a pet cow of the ruler of Jodhpur State died. The ruler 
. came to know about Naval, who was at once called to the ruler’s 
palace and was requested to give life to the dead cow. Navaiji 
wrapped himself in a coarse cloth and sat in meditation. To the 
great surprise of the ruler the cow became alive. 

A cobbler’s son died in the city of Ajmer Sharif The dead 
body was laid near Navaiji and the boy became alive. Once in a 
^satsangh’, instead of sweets, some stones were kept but when Navaiji 
touched them to distribute among the people, the stones at once turn- 
> ed into sweets. 

(b) ‘Ghisa Panth’ 

This sect was founded by Ghisa a sweeper (Bbangi) of Kliekhda 
•village, district Meerut U P. He became a monk and claimed that 
Kabirji met him m a jungle. He founded his own sect, known as 
-Ghisa Panth. Thousands of Bhangis in Delhi became his followers 
• during his life time. 

Ghisa was a 'Strict follower of non-violence. It is said that he 
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had a horse which was poisoned by his seivant, When he came to» 
know about it he gave some money, to the lattei and asked him to 
leave that place He had some supeinatiual power to influence those 
who came into his contact. Once a big land-loid of his village came 
with a swoid to kill him Bui he was so much influenced by Ghisa’s 
pejrsonaijty, that ho at once tiuew his sword and became his disciple. 
Some of ilie teachings of the Ghisa Panth axe as follows * — 
Ghi-,a impressed upon the Bhangis the impoHance of taking 
Iresh fo d tried to persuade them to leave taking stale food and 
the ^lefuover’ of the meals given by highei castes. He, as a tiuc 
follower of non-violence, a^ked his followeis not to take meat Once 
when explaining thecieed of non-violence, he preached ; ‘*If you 
have lice ui your clothes don't kill them, Jet them live on youi blood ” 
He fought against all kinds of supeistitions He used to play on 
Iktara’ (a saintly musical instrument) and sing songs instructing Ins 
followers to shake ofl all kinds of superstitions. One of his disciples, 
Harpliool Singh, a Bhangi of Malka Ganj Subzi Mandi Colony, sang 
the following devotional song on Iktara, which was very dear to his 
preceptor Ghisa and which he used to sing veiy frequently. The song 
IS as follows : 

‘‘A/atn Chhtdkan budhia ChalK 
Latka hath ma harua, 

Maia uupir gadhe lot gc, 

Sob Jutha he tnnfa 

Bhoh budiva ri Uxajan bM<ase tiragU 
Ap III iipe, op he po(e, ap he kadhe hoi^ 

Bhwon se piaet mringev, phi e akal ki khoi^ 

Bhoii budhia n bhojm bin kase tiragt, 

The old woman goes with a vessel of water in her hand to give 
a cold wa^h to the 'Mata’ goddess. Donkies spoil the *Mata’ by 
lying down on it. Theiefore all this is false. Oh old woman : how 
would you get ^moksba' (salvation) wtlhnut worshipping God (Jiv) ? 
The women tbein^eJvvS plaster the wall, and then draw the figures of 
Hoi (a figure of female) and they pray for sons fiom her, it means 
they are foolish. Oh old woman ‘ how would you get salvation with- 
out worshipping God (Jiv) ?” 

These days m Khekiutd a fair is held in which Ghisa’s folio wcis 
and disciples from allpaits of India come and woi ship him every 
year and in a bcauuful temple, all books regarding ICabii’s sect c g 
^Kabif fhjak’, MCabir Kasoti’, ‘Kabir Nasui’ etc arc kept. 

Nanak, a 90 years old Bhangi, explaining the Ghisa sect^ 
observed, "'These days in the fair at Khckhda, much cohabitation' 
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prevails. The preceptoi, on the night of the fair, cohabits with all 
beautiful women whom he chooses for that purpose’’’. The women 
and iheir relatives think it their good foitune due to the belief that 
a man becomes leal follower of the Ghisa sect when his wife or sister 
cohabits with the pieceptor. This act of cohabitation is called ‘Guru’s 
villas sangaf These days very few Bhangis m Delhi are the followers 
of this sect. 

(c) ‘Rac Dass Pautli' 

Rae Dass, 15 the founder of this sect, was Kabu’s disciple. He 
meditated foi 88 yeais in standing postuic, on one toe At the time 
of death the pieceptor of the sect puts his hand on the dying person. 
All present thcie utter, ‘‘Rae Dass Satgiiru Ki Jaf i e victory to “Rac 
Dass the true preceptor”. Besides Bhangis the Chaniars (another 
untouchable caste) follow this sect in huge number. 

(d) ‘Rama Nandi Panth’ 

Kabir’s pieceptor was Rama Nancl and aftci his name, his sect 
IS known as Rama Nandi Before Kabuji begin preaching, Bhangis 
'had no room in this sect Due to then being iiniouchables no body 
fioin them could become a monk or a follower of this sect But it 
was Kabiip who showed the light way to the pieceptor of this sect, 
by initiating the Bhangis both as monks and followers in his sect. 
And thus he established the piinciple of equality. 

The following sects also believe in and follow Kabir’s teachings 
and preachings. ^ 

(e) ‘Dadu Paath^ 

Dadu’s preceptor was Bachan Dass, Once when he was preach- 
' mg he met a strong opposition fiom some monks on whom he inflic- 
ted blindness with his supernatural powers. But when they begged 
pardon from him, he forgave them and restoied (heir eye-sight The 
prcceploi, when initiating a person to this sect cuts his scalp-hair and 
whispers and chants ‘guru mantra* in his ear. The person presents 
him with five coconuts and five big balls of crystallise sugar (misri 
ke kuje), 

(f) ‘Sufi Panth" 

The monks of this ‘Fanth’ live in funeral places and wear black 
» clothes. They are very fond of taking meat and wme in skulls. 
They wear, garland of big beads. But when they come to Jhe cities,, 
‘they wear white clothes. This sect was founded by Rahaha, a re^dent 
. of the village of Kaingoli in Sindh. . 
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(g) ‘Ruhel Panlh’ 

Darya Khan, the founder of this sect was a ‘Mali’ by caste. 
He lived in a buiial-ground, put on blacic clothes and iron bangles, . 
and had a good contiol over evil spiiits for using them in magic. 
Once in a debate, he met gieat opposition flora other monks. He 
disappeared fiom that place without being seen by anybody. Ano- 
ther extraordinary event of his life is that once a monk unknowingly 
sat on his seat and he by the power of his magic burnt the seat. 

The preceptors of this oidet went black clothes and necklaces 
of big beads. In the ‘Sat Sang’ of the sect, they distribute pudding 
(Halwa) to all present theie, 

(h) ‘Rol Panlh’ 

Rol, a weaver by caste was born in a small village in Jodhpur 
State. His mother’s name was Dipa and father's Girdhari It is 
said that he gave life to a dead by his supernatural powers He 
spread Rol sect thioughout India. In Delhi a few Bhangi families 
are the followers of the sect. 

When a followei is initiated in this sect, he washes the piccep- 
tor’s feet and liis loin-cloth and collects that water in a cup. When x 
he takes the water, all present sing *. — 

*‘Nivaya Hainan pidy 

Rol Swami Pada Hue Band Tod, 

RolJi Turn Paigate, 

Jin Dm Jam Ki Phansi Tod, 

Bob Rol Swami Ki Jap. 

(Meaning) 

Oh Rolii, remove our miseries and troubles, 

Rol Swami is born to relieve mankind fiom miseiies, 

Rolji you have appealed, 

You have broken the chains of miseries. 

Speak aloud, victory to Rolji”. 

When a child is born, a black maik is applied on its forehead/ 
to prevent him oi hei from any evil influence. ‘Khir’ is prepared’ 
and most of it is taken by the members of the family of the mother 
while the rest is given to him. Then the black mark is removed 
from the child’s forehead. 

After the marriage ceremony is over, the bi idc goes with the 
preceptor, instead of with the biide-gioom and lives with him for 
three days and nights. Then she is taken away by her husband to- 
his hou>e. 

At the time of death, the preceptor’s feet ate washed with watep 
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4ind some of it is poured in the dying person's mouth believing that 
the water helps the latter m carrying him to heaven. The dead is 
neither burnt nor buried but is thrown either m a tank, or in a well 
or river. The followers of Rol sect believe in : — 

Jal pavitar, tumba pavitar anr pavuar kuvan. 

Guru Rol Ke partap se ?mva chela pavitar huva. 

Boh Rol Swami Ki Jai 

i. e. 

Watei is sacred, rivci is sacred and well is sacred, 

Due to Rol’s kindn ss, the evil doer follower has become pious. 

Speak, victory to Rolju 

But these days thp followers of Rol sect burn theii dead and 
observe most of the Hindu^birth, marriage and death rites. 

(i) ^Mahant Panth’ 

This sect IS also a branch of Kabir sect (Panth). When the 
initiation ceremony is observed, the preceptor's semen is mixed with 
sugai and water and is given to the nov/ce to diuik, with the chant- 
ing of the words : 

^'Jane gur amnt pan Ida, 

So nor bhayo Bhagwa, 

Ja ne amrit na pia. 

Tail narak saman 
Baku Janam dub^ rah 
Guru sat se na poyo gian. 

Ja na sat sangat kari guru ki, 

Sol purush Mahan, 

i e. 

Those who have taken sacred water fiom preceptor’s hands. 
Have become like God. 

Those who have not taken sacred water. 

Are like hell. 

Those who do not get true-knowledge from preceptor. 
Remain eviUdoers for many births. 

Those who remain in preceptor's tiue company, 

Are pious souls.” 

At the time of birth, the preceptoi’s finger is nipped, some 
blood is taken from it, and ‘mixed wuli sugar, water and mother’^ 
milk and is given to the child, with the belief that the preceptor’s 
good traits would thus pass on to the cliild. 

When a marriage takes place, the preceptor sits at a fixed place. 
The bride and the bride-groom walk -four times round him. The 
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iDude-groom sits and the bride walks twice lound him. Then the 
biide sits and the biide-groom walks twice loiind her 

The dead are buiied ni sitting postiuc, with turmeiic marks on 
then foieheads At the time of binial, bells are uing. Aftei leturn- 
mg from the burial ground, the mom nets wash then hands and feet 
and depait from each othei saying, ''Jai bbcu^Jai bhcli'^ i. e. victory 
to the brethren. 

3. ^DATTATREYA AND ITS ALLIED SECTS* 

Dattatieya fust founded his own sect, named ‘Dattaicya Panth’ 
But iatei on, many of his follow eis founded their own sects though 
all of them followed the principles, lulcs, and’customs hud by Datta- 
tieyd for his sect 

Daltatrcyrfs mother was Sati Anusuya When lie was in search 
of leality and truth, he made 24 picceptois “gurus”. 

The main tenets of Dattatieya and of its allied sects aie : — 

*Ksbmd\ *Mardoo\ *Abinsd\ ^VrQt\ ^ Dan\ Shock, ^DayS* i. e. 
Forgiveness, Sweetness in speech, Nonviolence, Fast, Chanty, Purity 
and Pity* 

Reflecting light on the wide-spiead worship of Dattatreya, 
W. Ciooke writes, “In ihe same way fiom Himalaya to Bombay 
DaUat^eya, deified moital is reverenced by the vaishnavas as a paitial 
manifastaiion of Vishnu, and by the Saivas as a distinguished autho- 
rity on the Yoga philosophy”. (Crooke, 1896 1 23-4) 

The following sub-sccts, though with diffeicnt names, mainly 
claim to follow Daltatreya sect’s pieachings and piinciplcs. 

(a) ‘Kali Kamil wala Pantli’ 

Achaiya Mangal Dass of Dehradun was a great scholar of 
Hindu Philosophy. He learnt the four ‘Vedas’ by heait Though 
he was a monk of Dattatreya sect, yet he felt the need of starting a 
new order and so he founded Kali Kdmli wclld sect at Ujjain after a 
great heated discussion with many othci monks. 

(b) ‘Vatragi Panth’ 

This sect is just a branch of Dattatreya sect. Khooba Dass, 
Datlatreya’s disciple, was its founder. He was a resident of Puslikar[i 
and a ‘Mali* (florist) by caste. When, he was pi caching at the fair 
in Pushkar, he had to face a stiong opposition fiom other monk 
(sadhus). But due to his mysterious poweis. he became successful in 
overcoming the opposition. 
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<c) ‘Savde Panth’ 

The monks (Sadhus) of tins sect generally live in jungles. They 
are fond of controlling spirits and so they genei ally visit burial 
grounds and funeral places. They exhort people to lecite the name 
of God, ‘Ram Bhajo’ 

Sobhat Dass, disciple of Imrit Dass, belonging to the village of 
Naiainpur, m Jodhpui distiict was the founder of this sect. 

(cl) ‘Radliaswanii Panth’ 

The founder of this sect was Mahatama Gian Dass He was an 
able disciple of the monk of Jumna His village was Sonina in Tehsil 
Khei 

In the 'Sat Sang’ of this sect, the preceptor ‘guru’ distributes 
pudding and some mixture of jaggary and water (shcrbat) in kachha 
eaithen pots. When the followers of this sect meet, they greet each 
other by uttering • “Radhaswami ki Jai i e victoiy to Radha Swann” 
This sect has a few followers among the Bhangis of Delhi 

At the time of death, the pieceptor comes and whispers the 
picceptor’s chaim ‘guiu mantra’ in the dying person’s cai, and puts 
his hand on his head 

(e) ‘Nand Panlh’ 

Hand sect is pinely allied to Datt3treya sect. Hans Niravan is 
the head picc.'ptoi of this sect these days. His headquarter is in 
Kashi When the followers of this sect meet, they greet one another. 
‘‘Jai Hans Nirvan i e, victory to Hans Nirvan”. 

4 ‘NANAK PAHTH’ 

This sect is just like the Sikh religion. Its founder was ‘Guru’ 
pieceptor Nanak who was also the founder of the Sikh religion. The 
diffeience between Sikh religion and Nanak sect is that unlike the 
foimer the latter do not keep longhair, iron ring, comb, underwear 
and sword, but recognise ‘Guru Granth’ as the religious scripture. 

(a) ‘UdasiSect’ 

Acharya Shri Chand, the eldest son and disciple of preceptor 
Nanak. was the founder of this sect, Accoiding to the followers of 
the sect. Acharya died at the age of 500 years This sect is allied to 
Nanak Sect. The monks of the sect have to wear ‘Miidia’ yet the? 
should keep one of theii clothes dyed in yellow (Bhagvan) colour. 
Generally they keep long hair. 

Every follower of this sect is insti ucted and expected to recite 
4he preceptor’s charm every day 'after taking bath. But as far 
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as the practise is concerned, no body caies at all about this principle^ 
(b) *Sat Sang’ 

The Bliangis hold ‘Sat Sang’^® To organize the work of ‘Sat 
Sang’ of a particular sect, there are regular oflice bearers appointed 
by the preceptor of the sect concerned. These office beaiersare 
•Mahant’, ‘Pir Mahant’, ‘Bhandari’ and ‘KotwaT ‘Mahant^ and ‘Pir 
Mahant’ are those who are liteiate and know how to chant hymns 
and songs on diunis. Kotwafs duty is to arrange for the meetings. 
‘BhandarT keeps subscriptions. 

Whenever a preceptor v^ants to appoint the office bearers of his 
sect, he holds a ‘Sat Sang’ which is attended by people belonging to 
all other sects. First in older to show lespect to other sects, he 
presents a coconut, sugar, a piece of cloth, five pice, to every ‘Mahant* 
of every sect. Then he proclaims loudly the names of those whom 
he wants to appoint the office beaiers and presents them with a coarse 
clothes, 5 pice, sugar, a coconut saying, “Befoie God and in the 
presence of all of you, I appoint such and such peison as ‘Mahant’ 
or ‘Pir Mahant’, or ‘Kotwal’ or ‘Bhandaii’. 

When a ‘Sat Sang’ is held, a small table is placed on plastered' 
ground. A white sheet is spread over the tabic on which are placed 
a few garlands of flowers, some sugar, fruits, coconuts and pictures 
of eminent pieceptors, of all sects 

The preceptor sits near the table. The people come with pre- 
sents consisting of flowers, sugar, coconuts etc. First, they bow their 
heads five times before the table (Gaddi) and then before the precep- 
tor, and present their offerings. Sometimes, they may touch his feet. 

Devotional songs 'Bhajans’ aie chanted, A typical devotional 
song winch all the Bhangi know is given below : 

I have come to tiike shelter, oh my Master, 

1 have come to fake shelter, oh my Master, 

The man who does * ot take your shelter, 

Will be in tronhle-birth after birth 

Others worship gods **Dev(as'^ and goddesses * Devis‘'\ 

But 1 have a Itkwg for you. 

Since the time I ha\e become a sensible man, 

/ have been bowing my head before you, 
m The kings of human beings and kings of gods come to you, 
Listening to tins I have also come to you, 

I have left all pilgrimages and fasts^ and have renounced the 

whole world.. 

/ have put my heart and mind at your feet. 
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The Rishi Narad Rishi Brahmaji meditated in your Name^ 

You are the beginning and end of this universe. 

It has been sung m the ‘Vedas' and *Puranas\ 

Now you hold my hands ; oh my Master why you have forgotten 

me } ' 

Aftei songs, discussions on various topics relating to different 
sects take place. Questions about the preceptors of different sects 
are generally asked and replied. After the discussion is over, sweets 
called ‘Bhav’ are distiibuted. If the ‘Sat Sang’ is held in the house of 
a rich nian, he distributes pudding called ‘gapha' among all present 
there. Before leaving for their homes, all bow their heads before the 
preceptor to show respect to him. Thus a ‘Sat Sang’ ends. 

Initiation to a sect is always done in a ‘Sat Sang’. The preceptor 
takes some mixture of sugar and water (Sharbat) and reciting the 
spells, blows on it believing that by doing so, he is producing super- 
natural powers in it, so that when a novice takes it, his (preceptoi’s)- 
supernatural traits pass on to him Sometimes the mixture consists- 
of preceptor’s semen, water and sugar as is the case with the ‘Kanchli’ 
Panth’. The novice touches the preceptor’s feet and presents him' 
with sweets, clothes and cash. The latter then asks him (the novice)- 
to take the mixture and whispers in his ear the preceptor’s spells 
(‘Guru’ Mantra’) which diffeis with different kinds of sects. For 
example in the Goiakh sects, the pieceptoi’s spell is r‘Om Shiv Shiv’; 
while in the Kabir and its allied sects, it is ‘Sat Sang’. In embracing 
Kabir sects, one also receives a necklace of beads from his preceptor. 

Place of Preceptors in the Bhangi Society : — The preceptors 
occupy a significant position in the religious life of the Bhangis 
who believe that it is only with the former’s help that one 
can get salvation and achieve human body without going through all' 
tho 84 lakhs of re-births Yonis. Further they are considered to have 
powets of curing diseases with the help of medicines and spells. 

The preceptors are accorded the highest respect. When they 
stay with their followers, the lattei every day message the former 
then give hath and delicious food, and make them comfort as much 
as possible. They are seated on cots while their followers sit on the 
ground. Their feet are touched with hands or foreheads by every - 
Bhangi and they are offered presents of sweets, fruits, and money. 
Opium, ‘charas, dhatuid and bhang' aie considered to be the best 
presents, for the preceptors aie very fond of taking them. The Bhangis- 
joy knows no bounds when theii preceptors putting their kind hands-* 
on their heads— give their blessings to them. 

Every Bhangi who claims to Jbe a follower of one oc the other.* 
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sect, must rernembei by heart a piaycr Known as 'Gmu Satuti' and it 
IS his leligious duty to iccitc that cveiy day aftei washing his hands 
and feet. The piayei which is, as follows, amply shows the position 
*of a picceptor in the Bhangi community 
Keep trust in the preceptot's feet^ 

Preceptor is oil in all. 

Pie removes alt kinds of cboms^ 

And IS the ftivet of salvation. 

He IS the soul of the whole uni verse > 

And has come io the world 

To give salvation to the soul 

Without a pieceptor, there is no wisdom ^ 

Without a preceptor theie is no knowledge of truths 
Without a ptecepior thete is no eood thought ^ 

Without a pieceptor theie is no meditation 
Whoevei, may be high or low, comes to Ins feet, 

Pie gives hint salvation, 

He tells what is unreal. 

And gives high and puie thoughts. 

The p>ecepior\s feet ate I the true light, 

They successfully cairy one to the othei hank of this woild. 

The person, )\ho knowingly disobeys the preceptor, 

Goes to hell and his body becomes scourged 

All the Bhangis of Delhi belong to one of the above sects and 
are in constant contact with then pieceptois and their teachings. The 
frequent “Sat Sangs’* or leligious gatherings, fuither inculcate m 
them religious bLliefsand love foi highei foim of “puic habits”. The 
Bhangis, thus, in geneial, are fast being sanskiitised or Biahmamsed 
'Under the influence of the above mentioned sects. 

NOTES 

1. It will be Jnterostini! to know that W* Crooke mentions as 

the ancestor of two hunting tiibes namely Ahertv^s and Ba/te/tyrts who identify 
Balmiki with ‘Lai To quote him here. “The Aheriyas and Baluliyas, 

both hunting tribes of North-Western Provinces, claim descent from him (Bah 
miki) and he has now by an extra-ordinarv feat in hagiolataiy become identihed 
with ‘Lai Bcg\ the low caste godling of sweepers'’— W. Crooke- Popular Reli- 
gion and Folklore of Northern India VoU I page iO0-lt)O. 

2 The following will serve as example (a) *A hereditary sacerdotalism 
with Brahmans for its Levites, the vitality of which is preserved by the social 
institution of caste, and which may include all shades and diversities of religion 
tnative to India as distinct from the fotrgn importations of Christianity and 
llalam, and ftom the later outgrowth- of Baddism, more doubtfully of Sikhism, 
<and still more doubtfully of Jainism'* -jlSir D. Ibbetson, census Report, Punjab, 
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1881, par 214) (b) 'The large residuum tbat is net Sikh, or Jam, or Budhist, 

or professedly An iinistic, or included in one of the foiugn religions^ such as 
Islam, Mazdaism, Christianity or Hebraism’ (Sir J A Baines, General Report 
on the Census of India, IS*U, p IfiS) (cj 'The Lollection of rites, worships> 
beliefs, traditions, and mythologies that arc sanctioned by the aui cd benks and 
ordinances of the Brahmans anti are propacat d by Brahm.inic t( climques 
(8ir A Lyall Asiatic Studies, 1899* Voi 11, p 288) (d) *W het the Hindus, 

or the nn »j only of them in a Hindu community, 40* (B Guru Prasad Sen 
Introduction to the Study of Iimclui*m p 9) (e) ‘Matic ten pered by 

metaphysics’ (Sir H RisJey, The People ol India, ediiion, 0 25.^/, Of 

these, the fiisL is inadequate, because it n.akss no mention of belief, but only 
of nlual The 'second merely amounts to the statement tliat Hinduism is 
everything V'hich is not < nything else. The thud as a correct dehnition of 
only a part of HincUnsm, i c Biahmaiiical Hinduism Th-^ fourth cannot 
be rCi araded as defining a religion at alJ , ihough it v^ould, if T elieve’ or 
‘woi ship’, or (better stilly both, were substiti ted for ‘do’ ''J he lasit is pro- 
fessedly a mere epigrcm , yet it is as informing as any of the others* 

3 Gorakh Nath has been described as a saint in numerous legends 
prevalent m the Punjab and hrontitr pTOMnccs (A Olcbsary of the Tribes 
and castes of the Punjab and North West frontier ITovmcus (f* 173 181, 

VoU I). 

4. Gorakh Nath i^ the name of the founder of Gorakh Sect. 

f). Three tangeo non bar. It is a noted symbolic weayon of Lord 

Shiva 

C* According to the Hindus belief the time since the beginning of this 
universe is divided into four divisions— the first was Sat Y'ug, the second was 
Ouapur, the third Tratia and the fourth i e the present is Kal Vug* 

7. Ancient name of Ceylon. 

8, A Higlier Hindu Caste* 

9 Preceptor’s feet are wasKeiJ with water which is collected and is 
called "Clinrnamru’'. 

10 Kabir is a patron samt of the Hindu weavers in the Punjab and 
Frontier Provinces a Glossal y of The Tribes And Castes of the Punjab and 
North West F rentier Provinces Vol I, p 398. 

11, 12, 13 and 14. These are the Hindu names of the oivisions of the 
time since the universe hab come into existence 

Ifi. W Grooke writes about it, “The last of the more important Vaish- 
nava sects is that of the Raedasis, who tskc their name fjcm tl eir teacher 
Rae-Dass who was a tanner This sect h*.s a large number of adherents among 
the Cham^rs of tanners of Upper Indn^ It is <-n mterestmg example of the 
reformed Vias^^navism* extending to the despised memal racfs. They f How 
the theistic form of belief venerating one omnipotent, all seeing god, to whom 
a long worship is due”* (Crooke, 1897 ♦ 2 ) 

16, Meetings for religious discussion and for chanting reUgioua hymjis* 
and songs. 
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RELIGION IN DALEKE 
A SUCH VILLAGE 
Indera P Singh 

Daleke is a small village situated at a distance of five miles from 
Taran Tat an m the Amiitsar district of the Majha area of Punjab, This 
aiea is known as the cradle of Sikhism and most of the population 
professes Sikh religion Piactically every second village can boast 
of a gurdwaia built in honour of the visit of one or the other Sikh 
guius Sikhs all ovei India and abroad consider the earth of Amritsar 
sacred and a certain amount of sanctity is attached to the inhabitants 
of this aiea too, because they have had the piivilege of benefitlmg 
from the teachings of all the Gurus as well as the existence in 
Amritsat of their holiest Guidvvara Darbar Sahib known popularly 
as Golden Temple, Sikhs have gilhered since the time of then gurus 
at ^Akal TakhP— the Ihionc of the Timeless (God) in Darbar Sahib 
to take decisions of social and political natuie afTecling the whole 
community. 

The villagers of Daleke were Hindu until the 17tli century, when 
the foundei of the village, Dalla Singh, embraced Sikhism and is said 
to have been baptised by Guru Gobind Singh himself. Today all 
persons belonging to Jat (fanners), Kam^boh (farmers), Kumhar 
(tradesmen), Tarkhan (Carpenters), Cheemba (Washermen), and Nai 
(Barber) castes piofess Sikhism. Except four Christian families, all 
other Mazhabis (landless labourers) are also Sikhs, five families of 
whom had been converted to Sikhism recently i. e. after partition 
'(1947), The three families of Brahmins living in the village arc 
Hindus Thus except members of seven families of Brahmins and 
Clmstians all other inhabitants belonging to 124 families arc followers 
of Sikhism. They have been under the influence of Islam for about 
foul hundred years during the Muslim rule. Panjab, being in the 
north, had borne the biunt of Muslim invasions much more than any 
other part of India ; and Sikhism came into vogue in the wake of 
Muslim invaders. While West Panjab (now m Pakistan) was pre- 
dominantly inhabited by Muslims, there was a sizable population of 
Muslims in East Panjab (India) too Even in Daleke there were’* 
about twenty Muslim families belonging to Arains (Vegetable grower), 
Sakka (Water cairier), Julaha (weaver), Teli (Oilmen) and Lohar 
(blacksmith) castes Pallasor—the next village to Daleke was mainly 
(populated by Muslims. All of them however, have migrated to- 
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Pakistan in 1947, wliile Sikli icfiigees fiom Pakistan have been setlledf 
in their place Thus Dalekc villageis besides having then primitive 
tribal bcliefb have been influenced by Brahminism, Islam and Sikhism. 

All these religions have left then impiession on the Daieke 
villageis. Although a Dalclce villager piofesses to be a Sikh he keeps 
on paying respect to his ancestial and village gods as well as the 
Devis He not only visits the shunes of Muslim Pus, but also orga- 
nizes fans m their honoiii aftei the exodus of Muslims to Pakistan. 
However, the names of these Muslim Pns have been changed to 
Sikh names and Sikh Holy Books have been installed in these shrmes* 
It IS interesting to note that the exodus of Muslims fiom this aiea 
has not lesulted m ending the woiship of these Pirs, as well as the 
rapidiiy with which they have been tiansformed fiom Muslim to 
Sikh, Since these Pits had acqu^ied some kind of univeisa ization 
as ocal gods, the continuity of their worship is not surprising But 
the villagers who weie now only Sikhs do not also like to wotship 
Pits of the Mudim \whom they had diiven out from their midst), and 
changed their names to those of Sikhs While the villagers did not 
dare to stop celebrating the annual festivals of ^he local gods — Pirs 
out of fear, they also could not continue to worship them as Muslims 
because of ridicule from other Sikhs. It would be worth noting 
what happens to these Pus in the next decade— they may retain their 
new names and new modes of woiship or may revert to the.r erstwhile 
names. A legend that Jogi Pir was Jogi Bir is being built up Nor is 
this process without piecedent-Guga Bir ( a Hindu snak' god) 
worshipped universally in North india is refeiied to as Guga Pii by 
his Muslim worshippers 

Another process noticed in the religious beliefs of the Daieke 
villageis is the creation of Sikh saints, and Sikh places of woiship 
which have been connected with the possession of similar supernatiu a! 
powers as that of their piimltive gods and Muslim Pus. An attempt 
has been made m the following pages to discuss the religious beliefs 
and practice>. of the Daieke villageis and analyze the impact of various 
religions as well as the assimilation of woiship of tubal, and Hindu, 
gods as well as Muslim Pirs into their concept of Sikhism. Tho 
religious beliefs of the Daieke villagers have been dreussed m four 
sections (i) Belief in ancestral and village gods, (li) Hindu Gods 
and goddesses, (in) Muslims Pirs, (iv) Sikh gin us and saints 

WORSHIP OF AMCBSTORS AH/) V/LLAGE GODS The 
founder of the village, Dala Singh, aftei whom it takes its name, is 
worshipped by all the villagers. A fortress like structure stands, 
towering over the entire village. It is sunounded by the houses of 
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ilie direct descendanis of Sardar Dala Singh. Whenever a local bride- 
groom brings his bride for the first time into the village the couple 
before entering their own house pay a visit to the shrine of Dala Singh 
known as Baba Sheedi Sahib, It is believed that Dala Singh died 
fighting in a battle and thus attained martyrdom. He is never referred 
by name but as a martyr (Sheedi), On the birth of a child, ofifernigs 
are made at this shiine. The milk of the first 3-4 days when the 
buffalo begins to give milk is also offered to the shrine. So are offered 
the first corns, wheat or all other agiicultural produce at each har- 
vesting season Every day an earthen lamp filled with ghee is lighted by 
one of the direct descendants of Dala Singh, Earthen lamps are light- 
ed by others also when they had promised to do so either in anti- 
■cipation of a favour or on the fulfilment of some wish The worship of 
Baba Sheedi Sahib is in fact the worship of “Jatheras” (ancestor), which 
is a common practice in all Panjab villages. A Sikh flag flies over 
the top floor of the fortress and before the construction of the present 
Qurdwara, the Sikh Holy Book was kept there and it was used as a 
Gurdwara also. It had not been in use for a long time but in 1957 
had been cleaned and embroidery classes were conducted there by 
the Community Projects Administration. There ts no piiest to receive 
the offerings made at this shrine. Whenever any offerings are made, 
they are distributed among the children who gather around them. 

Vishwa Karma is the ancestral god of the Tarkhans (carpenter} 
and Lohars (Blacksmiths). On his birthday, which comes in the 
month of October the Tarkhans and Lohars worship their implements 
and tools and light an earthen lamp before them. They er.joy a 
holiday and under no circumstances touch their tools for any work. 
Some of them go to Amritsar to join a procession taken out in 
honour of the birthday of Vishwakarma, 

Valmiki is the ancestral god of the Chiihras (sweepers) and is 
worshipped only by them. Chuhras professing different faiths™ 
Slkhism (Mazbbi), Islam (Musali), or Hinduism all worship Valmiki 
and consider htm their ancestor. His abode is on the ‘land’ (Proso- 
pis Spicigera) tree, and besides celebrating his bit thday they light 
earthen lamps on a platform near a ‘Jand’ tree every Thursday and 
on Masya. They affix red flags made of cloth on the branches of 
the ‘land’ tree if some of their wishes are fulfilled. ‘land’ is consi- 
dered as the abode of Valmiki by other sweeper castes elsewhere in 
North India too. The offerings are made in the form of 'Churmas^ 
made of bread and gur a Hindu preparation but a *deg’ (a big uten- 
sil) of rice is also offered sometimes as in case of the Pirs The 
offerings are distributed among the Mazhbi children of the village. 
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The belief in Valmikl was Strengthened greatly in 1956 during the 
heavy floods in the village. When the Mazhbi housing area was 
surrounded by flood waters from ah sides, all of them got together 
and worshipped Valmiki. They also consti acted a second mud-wall 
around their houses to save them fiom being washed away. But 
that day the flood waters began to recede and they believe that this 
was due to their collective worship and the beaevolence of their 
deity. 

Worship pf Muslim Pirs and Faqirs 

The worship of the tombs of men supposed to have possessed 
supernatural powcis has been veiy common m this aiea and various 
travelleis even in the Hth ccutuiy have rifened to this piaptlce. 
Their woKship has not been stopped after the exodus of Muslims to 
Pakistan. The only dilfeicnce has been that those in chaige of these 
tombs aie Sikhs and not Muslims* Instead of having two sepaiatc 
kitchens for Hindus and Muslims they have two bcpuate kitchens 
for Mazhbis and the highci caste Sikhs Peopls^ keep on making 
promises to altxiid the fans oiganizcd annuidly in the honoui 
of these Faqirs if then wishes are fulfilled. They also promise to 
offei money, food oi a cloth la (.he tomb depending upon wish and 
the status of the peisoii. The annual fairs are oiganizcd by the 
entire vilkigc, and held where the tomb is located Collections in the 
foim of giain and money aie made for the expenses. Qawalis in the 
piaisc of Piophct Mohiimmad vvete bung jhioiighout the day and 
night befoie paiinion ( 1947) , but in most of these shiines like that of 
Jogi Pir and Slier Shah, Sikh Holy Books have been installed and the 
names of the Faqirs changed to Joga Singh and Sher Singh, Some 
of these Plis are benevolent and aie believed to giant the wishes of 
those who have faith in them when they aie properly propitiated but 
they can also get angry if any disrespect is shown to tlicm. They are 
believed to destroy the entire family or even the whole village to 
take revenge. Surrounded as they are by ah kinjds of dangers of 
losing their crops because of sudden fiies, floods or pests, or their 
lives because of sudden or protracted illness and accidents, the 
villagers do not take any chance of displeasing the Pirs Some of 
the Pits are revered because of t\\ch general qualities to offset disease 
or other disasters, while others po.ssess special qualities. 

Jogi Pir, Pir Dlioii, Sheikh, Pata, Rode Shah, Sher Shah Vah 
and Haji Shah are the various Muslim Faqirs and Firs woishipped 
by the villagers of Daleke, An annual fair at the sluine of Jogi Pir 
IS organized by the Nihangs— a militant group among Sikhs who 
iiave now occupied this erstwhile Muslim shiine, Jogi Pir is believed 
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tto possess supernatural powers for bestowing ram, as well as beget- 
'ting children He is also worshipped as a Jathera (ancestral god of 
^Jats) by the villagers of Manochal, where this shnne is situated. It 
IS at a distance of 2 miles from Daleke, and many villagers (only 
males) go to attend this tair. In 1957, when we weie in the village, 
about torty persons of Daleke belonging to various castes visited ifae 
'Shrine and the fair, 

Pir Dhon is believed to possess supernatural powers of curing 
rabies. A shnne over Ivs tomb has been constructed at a distance of 
about 3 miles from Daleke by his followers. A Brahmin from the 
Dhori village served him for many yeais and the Dhon Pir has bes- 
towed htrn (the Brahmin) with supeuialuial pov\ers to cuie persons 
suffeiing from rabies by means of a loaf of bread vvhich has been 
charged with supernatural powers by the Brahmin after singing 
praises of the Pir Dhon over it The Brahmin also acts as the priest 
of Dhon Pir’s shune and conducts an annual fan in his honour. 

Sheikh Pata is believed to have supcuiatural powers to restore 
the flow of milk of buffaloes or cows who have suddenly stopped 
giving It Majha area in which Daleke is situated being famous for 
Its catile-wealth, this Pir IS greatly 111 demand The ouneis of the 
animal which has stopped giving milk pledge to ofFei Kheer (nee- 
milk pudding) at the shnne of Sheikh Pata, situated at a distance .of 
5 miles from Daleke, After the buffalo has started giving milk, its 
owneis prcpaie nce-milk pudding and take it to the shrine. It is<be- 
heved that if somebody cats the pudding intended for Sheikh Pata on 
the way to the shnne, little worms appear in the pudding and make it 
ainealable. This shows the powers of Sheikh Pata, and if anyone insists 
•on eating the woim-filled pudding he cannot escape the wrath of 
'Sheikh Pata and is bound to die^ Many of the informants asserted 
that they had witnessed the appearance of worms in the pudding of 
those who wanted to be dishonest to Sheikh Pata. Another occur- 
ence related in confiimation of the possession of supernatural powers 
■by Sheikh Pata was that the pudding always became waun as it v/as 
•offered at his shrine irrespective of the fact that it may have been 
brought from a long distance and become cold long ago. 

Sher Shall Vali and Haji Shah are both believed to have super’* 
natuial poweis and shrines have been constructed over their graves at 
the outskirts of Pallasor village at a distance of miles from Daleke. 
An annual fair is organized in the^r honour, when those whose wishes 
have been granted by these two Faqirs offer sweets or cloth- sheets for 
the grave. 

Many stories are current aboirt their supernatural powers. 
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Once Sher Shah asked a shopkeeper to give him some ‘misri’ (crystal' 
sugar) The shopkeeper said that he did not stock any ‘misri’. Butt 
the Faqir said “Go and look for it inside your shop”. And when he 
went to look into his store, it was full of ‘misn’. A recent incident- 
reported was that of an old woman, who tried to cut a biaticli of the 
‘Kikkar’ (Acacia Aiabica) tree growing near the tomb of Sher Shah' 
Vail, She at once contiacted paialysis and saved her life only bjA 
praying at his shiine and begging his forgiveness. Pallasor was- 
inhabited mainly by Muslims who have since left for Pakistan and 
they held Sher Shah in gi eat reverence. Although the Sikh fanners 
from W. Panjab have replaced Muslims in this village, they havo- 
continued the tradition of oiganizing an annual fail, but have- 
changed the name of the Faqii to Shei Singh. 

Rode Shah : The grave of RoJe Shah is situated at a distance- 
of about one mile from Daleke. He is also believed to have possessed 
supernatural powers ; but no annual fair is organized m his honour. 
The Daleke villagers were not cleat about his special powers but' 
related an incident that showed that he must be feared and it did 
nobody any good if he is displeased. Recently a road was to be cons- 
tructed joining Pollasor and Daleke which was to pass through the 
area where ihe grave of Rode Shah is located. He appeared m a 
dream to the contractor who was building the road and ibreatened 
him with dire consequences if he dared to demolish his grave. The 
contractor sought permission from the goveinment to change the 
route of the road in order to kaye Rode Shah’s grave in tact. This- 
was allowed by the government and explains a small curve in the 
road to Daleke. 

Another 'incident reported in the village was that of a farmer 
who three years ago tried to till the eight bighas of land attached to 
Rode Shah’s grave which had been lying fallow for a number of years 
because of the exodus of Muslims to Pakistan. His bullocks died' 
instantaneously on their entiy into the fields and the farmer also died 
immediately after. 

Thei : The first milk of a cow or buffalo is never used by the 
owners until rice-milk pudding has been offered at the shrine of 
the Shcedi Sahib. On the first Masya (new* moon day) after the cow 
. or buffalo has started giving milk, rice-milk pudding is prepared from 
the milk of both times and offered at the Taran Taran Golden 
Temple. During this period milk or its preparations like ‘lassi’ (whey), 
butter or curds aie used only by the members of the family owning 
the cattle. After offering rice-milk pudding at the Taran Taian 
Tempk, milk and its preparations may be distributed among the 
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’Relatives, neighbours or servants. These offerings are made to ensure 
^-prosperity and freedom from disease of the livestock. Some of the 
villagers oifer rice^milk pudding at the Taran Taran Temple on every 
JMasya. Some Mazhbis whose livelihood is entirely dependent on 
.selling milk do not offer it at the temple even on the first Masya. 
Some families offer it at the shime of *Pir Chanda Sahib’, 

Reert is another ceremony performed by Daleke villagers to 
* express their gratitude to earth for giving them the wheat crop. It is 
'held in the month of Jaith (May -June) on the last day of threshing 
wheat. The last grams are not taken home, but distributed among 
^children. Before abandoning the threshing ground it is cleaned and 
whey IS sprinkled over the earth to quench its thirst. 

rBelief in other Spirits : 

There is a strong belief m spirits among the Daleke villagers 
despite the fact that all of them profess Sikhism which preaches against 
such beliefs. When a sick person is not cured by medicine, his family 
seeks the help of a person who is believed to possess supernatural 
, powers of driving out the evil spirit which has taken its abode in 
the body of the sick person. The "Khednewala’ or those possessing 
supernatural powers have acquired such powers by spending a 
.number of years as an apprentice to one already known to possess 
them. They also issue tawits (talismaDs)--a Muslim influence— to be 
•worn around the neck to avoid disease or evil eye. Tawits are also 
acquired lo earn more money or to beget sons. They are also ob- 
tained to harm one^s enemies --deatfi of the enemy or the destruction 
of an enemy's crops may be desired In such cases the tawit is some- 
. how smuggled to the house of the enemy and sometimes given to the 
particular person in his food. The help of specialists in preparing 
« tawit is also sought for by the wives to bring their husbands under 
their control and to create discord between him and his moiher. Such 
'tawits were mostly given by Muslim priests, but now they are prepar- 
*ed by Sikhs and Hindus also who issues tawits of all kinds. Also an 
^old woman popularly called Jadugarni (magician woman) was known 
to be expert in giving tawits or toonas for creating discord in families, 
r4ind for getting husbands under full controls 

The educated members among Daleke families decried the use 
*of tawits and other similar practices, but as often happens, they 
^instead believe that some of the Sikh shrines and saints are vested 
^with powers attributed to ^Shagird" (disciples) of the Pirs. If a person 
.v(usually a woman) is not cured by medicines and is believed to have 
llbeen possessed by some spirit or ghost/ she is taken to a Sikh saint 
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who drives out the offending spirit by reading verses from the Siklu 
Holy Book, It js firmly believed that no spirit or ghost can withstandl 
the power of the Sikh piayeis. 

Some of ilie Sikh shrines are also believed to possess superna- 
tural powers to cure ceitain diseases, where the Dalefce villagers go* 
without any loss of face from theii moic educated neighbours. 
Gurdwara ‘Diikli Niwaian’ meaning Gurdwara ‘End of Miseries* 
situated at a distance of eight miles from Daleke is often visited by 
the villagers wi.en they are not able to get lid of disease etc. They 
take a dip in the adjoining tank and offei pershad at ihe temple. A 
dip in the tank of the Golden Temple, Taian Taran is believed to 
cure leprosy and explains the presence of a laige numbei of patients- 
suffenng from leprosy in Taian Taran, The local Christian Missioni 
has also set-up a leprosy hospital hcte. Gurdwara Nanaksar (ten miies 
from Daleke) is also visited by Daleke villagers as it is believed that 
young children suffering from ‘Soka’ (at lophy wasting) can be cured 
by a dip in the temple s tank. Guidwara Cheherta (18 miles from 
Daleke) is also believed to possess similai powers. A pond in the 
villagj Chambh is believed to have curative powers for skim 
diseases, A dip m the Daibar Sahib tank (Golden Temple), Amritsai, 
is considered not only holy but its water is believed to possess magi- 
cal powers foi cuung all kinds of diseases and alleviating miseiy- 
financial or otheiwise. Thus we note that the only change has been 
m the temple or saints and not in the fundamental belief m spirits or 
in the magical powers of pel so.ns believed to possess supeinaturall 
powers. Sikh temples and Sikh saints have replaced the shrines of 
primitive gods and Muslim saints. In some cases Muslim saints have 
been converted to Sikhism by changing then names and installing the 
Sikh Holy Book in their shiines. New legends have also been built 
up to support then claims of being Sikhs e.g , it is claimed that Jogi. 
Pir was actually a Hindu a Jogi Bn. 

Next to one’s kin, cattle are most dear to the Daleke villagers. 
They depend for their milk and us products on cattle. Cow dung is , 
used as a fuel while oxen are indispensable foi various field opera- 
tions Besides piopitiating Chanda Pir and the Sikh temple at Taran. 
Taran, the villagers perform a special kind of Toona to save their 
cattle from epidemics. This Toona is perfoimcd by one of the 
Brahmins of Daleke. He sprinkles ‘Kachi lassi’ (whey.) .im each bouse 
continuously for five days and also lecites some ‘Mantras’, He also 
seals the village by fixing nails on all its four coMiors. No cattle are 
allowed to leave or entei the village. The BFahmin then erects a gate 
with neem leaves and places S’!! earthen pitcher containing leaves near.. 
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U over which mantras have been recited* All the cattle in the village 
are made to pass through this gate. The Brahmin keeps on reciting 
mantras and sprinkling whey as they pass through the gate. 
This ceremony is believed to immunise the cattle against any 
epidemic No hearth is ignited in the village when this ceremony is 
being performed. The Brahmin conducting this toona gets one seer 
of grain from each family m the village for his labours. 

Daleke villagers like peasants elsewhere want to ensure a good 
crop. The previous practice was to ask the Brahmin to find out an 
auspicious day for ploughing It is believed that if earth is ploughed 
when sleeping, the crops will not be good So the Brahmin tells not 
onlly an auspicious date but also performs a toona by sprinkling 
Kachi Lassi in the field and reciting some mantias This kind of 
toona IS rarely performed now- a* days and the Daleke villagers 
Instead go to the gurdwara and start ploughing after having offered 
prayers befoie the Sikh Holy Book for the grant of a good crop. 

Hindu Gods and Goddesses 

Daleke has been subjected to Sanskritization for a long period 
like Kishen Gai hi , studied by Marriot ; and it is worthwhile to 
discuss the cults and woi ship of gods of the great Hindu traditions 
which has peisisted inspite of the Islamic influence for the last 1,000 
years and Sikh influence for the last 300 years. First and foremost 
deity that comes to our notice is Devi. She is worshipped in two 
formS“Sitala and Jwala Mukhu Sitala is believed to be the cause of 
smalhpox and a small shrine made* of aplatfoim of bricks stands 
outside the village in. hei honour. When a child suffers from small- 
pox or an allied disease, a garland of flowers brought fioni Suala s 
shrine is brought and kept near the bed of the child On his complete 
cure he IS taken to pay his obeisance to the Devi and whey is pour- 
ed over its shrine Sweets are distributed to the children. Some of the 
village families do not take their children to ihe Sitalas Devfs shrine,, 
but to the gurdwaia and get a garland from the granthi (Sikh priest). 
Even those families who visit the Sitala*s shrine invanabiy pay their 
respects to the gurdwara also. 

The other ‘Devi’ worshipped in the village is ‘Lata Wali Devr 
Devi of flames also known as Jwalamukhi Devi She has her shrine 
at Jwalamukhi in. Jammu district at a volcanoe site. An annual 
pilgrimage is held theie in the month of August— September, when 
people come from all parts of the country and especially from the 
Punjab to pay their homage. This pilgrimage is undei taken in 
fulflJment of some wishes by the grace*of the’ Devi Devi’s followers 
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are termed its Bhagats and there were a few of them among the 
Kumhar (potter's) families. Besides going on a pilgrimage of the 
Devi’s shime, night long singing of hymns in praise of the Devi is 
also resoited to by the family whose particular wish has been fulfill- 
ed During our stay one such ceremony was held in the house of a 
Kumhar and was attended by some members of practically all castes 
in the village. The Bhagats-specialists in singing songs in praise of 
the Devi, were brought from Taran Tai an. A large wick in an 
earthen pot filled with pure ghee was lighted as a symbol of the Devi. 
The participants as well as the singers were Sikhs and wore all Sikh 
symbols-uncut hair, sword, etc. The Bhagats of the Devi asserted 
that even the tenth guru Gobind Singh had worshipped the Devi in 
Anandpur before forming the Khalsa Panth. (This was denied by 
others). Although occasional night long singing was organized in 
Daleke, there was no worship of the Devi on ‘Ashtami’ as is common 
in Ramkheraor Kishen Garki except m the Brahmin homes. 

FESTIVALS ; Considering the festivals celebrated by Daleke 
villagers we find that seven of them aie probably universal among 
Hindus in North India i. e. Nirata, Rakhri, Shradhas, Dasehra, 
Duvall, Maghi and Holi. Other Hindu festivals celebiated only by 
Biahmms t e. Hindus of the village are Janara Ashtami, Bahi Sajri 
(stale biead), Tikka and Shivratri. These festivals arc not celebrated 
by the Sikhs or Christians. Other festivals having a wide regional 
distribution and celebrated by all are Vasakhi, Guga Naumi, Laun, 
Sawani, and Basant. Karva Chauth having also regional distri- 
bution in North India is celebrated only by the Biahman families of 
Daleke. The three festivals organized in honour of Muslim Pirs are 
of local distribution and are direct result of Muslim influence. One 
third of the festivals celebrated m Daleke are in honour of Sikh gurus 
and heroes and aie celebrated by the Sikhs alone. However, the 
birthday of Guru Arjan and the festival of Masya (new moon day) 
has acquired a local status of universalization. All Daleke villagers 
irrespective of the fact whether they are Sikh, Hindu, or Christian go 
for a dip in the sacred tank attached to the Golden Temple at Taran 
Taran. The first milk of cow or buffalo is also offered in the form 
of rice-miik pudding by villagers professing different faiths at the 
Golden Temple at Taran Taran. 

Sikh rationalizations have been added to four out of the seven 
festivals of the Greater Hindu Tradition i. e, Dasehra, Diwali, Maghi 
and Holi. The Sikh villagers claim that they celebrate Diwali to- 
commemorate the return of their sixth Guru, Hargobind to Amritsar 
after his release from the Gwalior fort along with 52 other Rajas, 
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Similarly Maghi is celebrated because on this day 40 Sikhs from 
Majha area (where Daleke is situated) went to fight at Muktsar after 
being ridiculed by their womenfolk for having deserted the Guru. 
They died as martyrs fighting to the last man. A common saying 
in Daleke as elsewhere in Panjab is that Hindus celebrate Holi while 
Sikhs have Hola. To the Sikhs Hola which falls on the day next to 
Holi is more important. On this day, since the time of the tenth 
Guru, Gobind Singh annual competition in sports, wrestling, sword- 
fighting, stick-fighting and other sports of warfare are organized 
annually at Anaiidpur near Nangal. Some Sikhs from Daleke go 
there every year to join others who come from all over India 

A similar synchretic Sikh explanation for observance of two of 
the regional festivals namely Vasakhi and Basant, is also noticed. 
Vasakhi is celebrated as the birthday of the Khalsa — -the day when the 
tenth Guru, Gobind Singh created the Khalsa at Anandpur and 
enjoined upon his followers to keep five k’s-‘Keshas’ uncut hair ; 
•Kara’— an iron bangle ; ‘Kanga’— a comb ; Kach-Short drawers, 
Kirpan - sword. Basant is celebrated at Cheherta Sahib Gurdwara at 
a distance of 18 miles from Daleke, and a dip in the tank attached 
•to this temple is considered very auspicious for begetting children, 
Basant is celebrated to honoui the martyrdom of Haqiqat, a 17 year 
old Sikh who refused to embrace Islam, As explained earlier the 
regional festivals celebrated m connection with the Muslim Faqirs 
have also been transformed into Sikh festivals by changing the name, 
of the Faqirs and installing Sikh Holy Book in their shrines 

The Hindu gods and godde*sses still remembered by the Daleke 
villagers are Rama, Krishna, Shiva, Shanker, Iiidra, Hanuman, 
Parvati and Darupadi according to the answers given by fifty infor- 
mants belonging to various castes. The most commonly known god 
is Rama and Ram Lila was performed until 1921-22 in the precints 
of Golden Temple at Taran Taran and many Daleke villagers had 
witnessed it. The Ram Lila performance was stopped after the 
Akalis took over the management of the gurdwara, Krishna is 
remembered with hisgopis (consorts) while legends about the sexual 
prowess and exploits of Shiva are very common, Sita is the symbol 
of ideal Indian womanhood. Indra is also known to have an Inder- 
puri full of beautiful ‘paris’ (fairies). Hanuman is commonly known 
as ‘Monkey God’ and is believed to possess supernatural powers for 
safe crossing of i ivers. The legend of Krishna saving Draupadi from 
ignominy when Dusashan wanted to outrage her modesty by pulling 
off her ‘sari’ is also often related in the village. However there arc 
no shrines 6t temples of these gods and goddesses in the village. 
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Nor do the Sikh villagers visit any Hindu temples in Taran Taran or 
Amritsar when they go there for selling their farm products or for 
other pui poses. In Amritsar there is a temple called ‘RainTiiath^ 
where an annual festival is held on Ram Naumi — birthday of Rama. 
It is believed that Sita with her two sons ‘Lav’ and ‘Kusir lived ihcro 
in their exile, Lav is believed to have founded Lahoie and Kush — 
Kasoor. 

Having described the worship of ancestois, spa its, Hindu gods 
and Muslim Faquiis, let us now discuss the foini of worship and 
ntuai of Sikhism as practised by Daleke villagers. 

Sikh Religious Praciiccs. 

A Sikh has been defined as one who believes m the ten Gurus 
and the Granth Sahib m the Gurdwara Management Act under 
which elecuons to the Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee (Manage- 
ment Committee) are held every five years. Only adult Sikhs are 
entitled to vote Fifty persons of different castes and sexes both 
were interviewed to elicit information on whom they considered to 
be a Sikh, All of them laid stress on outer symbols, and said that a 
Sikh must not cut hair on any pait of the body and wear aniion 
bracelet on Uis wrist. He should keep a swoid, comb and wear short 
draweis Only four peisons inti viewed added that a ‘Sikh must 
say his morning (Janji) and evening (Rchias) prayers. It is signifi- 
cant to note that accoiding to the definition of a Sikh thcie are two 
kinds of Sikhs— Keshadhaii— those keeping long haii, and Sahajdhan 
/ c, clean shaven ; but the Oaleke villagers did not considei Sah|- 
dharis as Sikhs but call them Hindus. In the towns especudly among 
Khali IS the two kinds of Sikhs are acknowledged. The villagers 
attach so much importance to outer symbols that even the woikers 
of the Communist Party in Punjab villages find it politically expedi- 
ent to proclaim that their leadeis are true Sikhs— never cut their 
hair and lecite their prayers regularly. Cutting of long hair and 
beards by a Sikh meets with great disapproval in the village. Pies- 
suie IS brought upon him by the eldeis of hjs family and of the 
village. The person who has cut his long hair and beaid is called 
‘paiit* (the fallen), and is threatened with both social and economic 
ex-communication by his family as well as the village. Some of them 
arc known to have grown beards again. One major example is of 
K. Singh who had shaved and cut his long hair during his stay in 
Canada, but regrew them on his return. However, one case was 
mentioned of a young boy who had cut his long hair and did not 
fegrow them even after threats and pleadings of his parenls and other 
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members of his family. He was not allowed to visit his family for a 
couple of years* Then the family slowly reconciled itself; and he 
was admitted into the family* This was only done when he seriously 
fell ill and had to be brought home for treatment. Cases were also- 
known of the m-la^^s not sending their daughters to a husband whO' 
had cut his long hair. But in most cases she returned to him after 
some time if he had not married again, even if he had not regrown 
his ban Our informants asserted that reconciliation of the family 
with Its *patJt’ members takes less tune now than it used to earlier. 

It is worthwhile to consider the extent of observance of the' 
essentials listed by the Daleke villagers m actual practice. The most 
conspicuous is uncut hair and beards AU the grown-up and young 
men of Daleke can be recognized as Sikhs because of their beards 
and turbans. However, all those who have had some education and 
contacts with the nearby towns tied their beards close to their face. 
About half of them had tied their beards close to their fac^ and used' 
a hair fixer while the other half of them had their beards trimmed. 
The Jats who occupy the highest position among Sikhs do not get 
theii beards dimmed by the Nai (barber) but use tweezers to weed' 
out extra hair on then face ; while the Mazhbis make free use of 
scissors and the Nai, About one fourth of the young school children 
when being weighed and measured were found to have short hair on 
their heads. An explanation given by their elders was that they were 
too young to take care of long hair and it had beep cut to remove 
licc. The tendency to trim beards was said to have increased after 
Partition for two reasons. Ttie* major reason is the increase in 
smuggling with Pakistan, and after having their beaids ti imnied they/ 
cannot be distinguished easily from their Muslim counterparts. 
Desire to look young was cited as another reason. Danger of lice in\ 
long beards was given as another reason, 

Kaia an iron bangle on the wrist was found to be worn by alli 
the villagers. Even the members of (he Brahmin familres wore it. 
Their explanation for doing so was that they also believed in the ten^ 
Sikh Gurus. Some of the rich. Zammdars wore gold bangles instead, 
of iron ones. An iron bangle is given to a child immediately on its 
birth. It IS believed to ward off dangers and protect the child when 
It is left alone This probably explains the wearing of iron bangles 
by almost all Punjabi Hindu children upto an age of 4-5 years 

Kangha— comb is also invai iably kept by all the Daleke villagers. 
The men and women keep a special kind of small comb, which fits 
in conveniently under the bun of hair. 

Kirpan— sword is also carried by most of the young and growa^^ 
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up people. Its size vaiies fiom one inch to three feet. The long 
swords (2|-3 feet) are earned in hand while visiting friends or rela- 
'tives in the neigh homing town. They aie often used to seitle disputes 
by fighting or to protect oneself on the way. The nine inch long 
sword is worn in a belt around the waist or across the body. Only 
ten persons including the ‘granthi’ (keeper of the gurdwara) were seen 
wearing such a swoid. Most of them carry a one inch sword tied 
to their comb with a thread. One can also purchase combs with tiny 
•swords glued to them. 

Kachha— short dtawers was also noticed to be invaiiably worn. 
Most of the Mazhbis and other poor families wore nothing but short 
drawers and a shirt. The well-to-do persons wore pyjamas or trou- 
-sers over them. 

It should, however, be mentioned that while Sikh villagers begin 
'to maintain uncut hair and wear an iron bangle from childhood, 
other symbols especially swoid is consideied essential only after a 
ipeison has taken Amrit (Sikh iniitiation) which he does when he is 
grown up. Of course, he is supposed not to violate any essentials 
• of being a Sikh after being imitiated ; and is not supposed to eat 
■with those who have not been thus imitiated, On enquiring the 
•number of villagers who had undiigone the ceremony of Amrit 
‘Chakna, we found that almost all married adults among Jats, Kambos 
fKumhar, Tarkhans had received the Sikh imitiation It is done mostly 
before inainage, because mairiage of peisons not imitiated is consi- 
*dered invalid according to Sikh religious rules. Before performing 
the marriage, the priest conductinjf the marriage asks both the biide- 
groom and his bride if they have received Sikh imitiation or not. If 
one or both have not been imitiated, a solemn oath is taken by them 
"before the Sikh Holy Book that they will do so at the earliest oppor- 
•tunity. We weie told that although almost everybody received Amrit 
at sometime of his life, very few abided by all the rules prescribed for 
•them. Trimming of beard was cited as a major evidence of breaking 
<the rules. 

Abstinence of tobacco and intoxicants is also enjoined upon all 
'Sikhs after they have received Amrit. Particular stress is laid on 
-abstinence from tobacco and its products. It was said that even the 
ihorse of Guru Gobind Singh refused to enter the field where tobacco 
'had been grown. No Sikh farmer grows tobacco in his fields although 
it can fetch good money. None of the shops in Daleke sold cigarette.s 
•or ‘bidis’. We did not come across a ‘hookah* (pipe) or a man 
-smokiag 'hidis* or cigarettes. But we were told that some Mazhbis 
-smoke cigarettes which they buy in the nearby town— Taran Taran. 
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However nobody smokes in public. On the other hand twelve per- 
sons belonging to dififereut castes 'Were habitual opium, addicts and. 
ate it daily in small quantities. Drinking of liquor and ‘bhang’ was, 
however, very common among all male adults. 

Prayer 

Sikh religion lays a great stress on prayer ; and those—who- 
have received Am fit are expected to recite prayers both early in the 
morning and in the evening. The form of prayer is the repetition 
of the name of God i e, Waheguru and chanting hymns in bis praise. 
In the morning they should recite five piayers Japji, Asa-Di-War, Jap* 
Anand, Chaupai and in the evening Rehras. They should recite 
Kirtan Sohela before they go to bed Among the male villagers only 
fafteen were found to be reciting their prayers regularly. They repre- 
sented various castes — Jat, Tarkhan, Mazhbi, Kamboh and Nai. A. 
large majority of them were landlords and said to have more free 
time than others. But all of them were not reciting all the prescribed 
prayers. Some of them were only reading Japji m the morning and 
Rehras in the evening. Among them one was a student of the near- 
by Sikh school at Taran Taran. The Mazhfais known to be saying 
their prayers regularly were employed in the army. One of the 
Brahmins also claimed that he read Jhpji in the morning besides 
worshipping an id.>l of Shiva at his house. Other villagers interviewed" 
said that they repeated ‘Waheguiu* whenever they got a chance to- 
do. Although the number of persons saying daily prayers is very 
small in the village but they pray Waheguru (god) before beginning 
anything e. g, sowing, reaping a harvest, building a house, going on a 
long voyage etc. Quite often especially by rich Jagirdars the Sant is 
called from the Gurudwara and all gathered join him when he 
leads the prescribed prayer (Ardasa). The Ardasa begins by propi- 
tating the God and ali the Sikh Gurus and Heroes and ends with the 
asking of special favours from God in the successful: completion of 
the task undertaken. On occasions of joy like marriage, bii ih of a ■ 
son, cure from long disease, or success in examination or profession, 
Akhand Path a non-stop recitation of the Granth from the first page 
to the last in 48 hours, is conducted by a relay of persons. Saptahik 
path which is completed in seven days is also organised These paths 
are also conducted on occasions of death. In the beginning and at’ 
the conclusion of the lecitation of the Holy Book, prayers joined by 
all assembled are held. Some villagers including children (we never 
saw more than 15 during our stay) join the Sant daily at the Gurd- 
wara when he says his prayers, but on ‘Sangrad’ (first day of the 
Indian month) the number of persons who had come to join prayers 
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.at the Gurdvvara was about 60. The entire village population was 
present on the birthdays of Guru Nanak and Gum Gobind Singh. 

'Concept of Walieguru (God.) 

When asked to desciibe God, the Daleke viJIageis gave vauous 
answers. He is infinite and limitless and originator of the world. 
He is the biggest of deities and looks after cveiyone. He sends rains 
for sowing and sunshine to ripen them. He is also pi esenl every- 
where. This concept fits well with the definition given by the Sikh 
Gums shovMng that most of the villageis weic conversant with the 
Sikh concept of God However two out of the fifty persons inter- 
viewed answcied that they knew of the existence of God who is 
biggest of all but could not define him. Another tuo lepiesenimg 
the Mazhbis denied the existence of any God. They argued that 
if there was a God who was the wellrwisher of all. he should have 
saved them from the clutches of the rich and made them rich too. 
Both these infoimants ueie found to be in the lorefiont whenever 
Communist Paity membeis came to the village foi cair>ing on party 
propaganda, and were described as Communists by the villagers. 

.SiA/i Gwrwr •—Gut us are the central figuies of Sikhism. Even 

*Gods IS called ‘Waheguiif (the Big Gum) Daleke villagers even swear 
in the name of Guru When one asks them whose Sikhs they are 
they ansvvci that they aie the Sikhs of the Gum, When askcvl to 
define Guru, the reply most often given was that ‘he is one who is 
worshipped by all, teaches us good things and helps us in attaining 
salvation’. They also said that Miey call then school teachers, or 
teachers of some craft and spoits also as Guru, but llicir real Gurus 
were only ten* Most of the villagers could not name all the ten 
Gurus, but all of them told us the names of the first, fifth and tenth 
i e. Guru-Nanak, Aijaii and Govind Singh. The schoolchildren — 
both boys and girls showed more knowledge of the names of all the 
Gurus than the adults. They had been taught about them in their 
school. Moie than fifty percent persons interviewed declared that all 
the ten Gurus were equal m status. This was especially the view of 
educated Sikhs. About twenty pei cent of the interviewed persons 
wanted to place the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh on the top since it was 
he who created the Khalsa Panth and made one Sikh equal to one 
and a quarter lakh of other men. He gave definite proof of this 
powei and strength of the Khalsa during his battle with Muslims. He 
also taught them to be brave and be prepared to die for the cause of 
their leligioii. About twelve percent would put Guru Kanak above 
others because he was the founder of Sikhism, Guru Aijan, the fifth 
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Guru was also sought to be lugher than others in status by some of 
the informants because he had built the Golden Temple and a big 
tank at Taran Taran where Sikhs come from far and near to bathe 
on every Masya. They get together of Sikhs from far and near at 
Taran Taran Temple was said to inspire them to undertake collective 
tasks and be firm in their religious beliefs Guru Arjan is also praised 
for having compiled the Giantii (Sikh Holy Book) which was given 
the status of the Guru by the tenth Gum before his death* It 
mu>t however be added that because of his associdUoii with Taran 
Taran and nearby villages Guiu Arjun is not only known and wor- 
shipped by Sikhs, but also by Hindus and Christians Calenders or 
framed pictures of Giiiii Nanak, Aijiin and Gobind Smgh are seen 
in piactically^all the houses m Daleke. They ctic con<«picuous in the 
sitting rooms 

All the Gurus are believed to have possessed supernatural 
powers, which were more and of a superior kind than those possessed 
by Hindu gods and Muslim faqiis We shall relate a few such incidents 
concerning Guru Aijun as related to us by the DaleV e vilhigeis When 
Ginu Arjun wanted to build a big tank and a temple m tins area he 
went to the ncaiby village Kud, but the villagers of LCud icfustd to give 
him any land. He cm sec! them that they would alvv, ys fight among 
themselves* His prophecy had come true and they have never made 
any progress because of internal fights Then he went to another 
village neaiby and asked the Sikhs of *Chal* gotra to donate 84 
bighas of land They kept silent first, and later said that they were 
very pooi people and did not get enough yield from their friends even 
to fill their bellies ; and so they could not give him any land. On hear- 
ing this the Guru said that their lands would always remain buren. 
Until now m this village area only one crop (Hadi) is sown and leaped 
every year The *Sawani’ crop whenever sown is unsuccessful. 

Next the Guru made a request to the local Muslim ruler for giv- 
ing him some land for this purpose. He agreed to do so on cash pay- 
ment He was paid in gold Mohurs worth rupees one lakh and eighty 
four thousand rupees. A gurdwara has been built at the site where the 
Guru made this payment. He had tied his horse to four wooden pegs 
fixed in the earth. It is believed that those wooden pegs later deve- 
loped into trees and exist even today. We saw four trees growing 
near the temple ourselves, where the Daleke villageis took us. 
Another story was related to us of Guru Arjan's divine powers and 
^inagnanimiiy. The payment of gold mohurs to the Muslim ruler was 
ipostponed for the next day because a great deal of mohurs had to be 
counted. The remaining gold mohurs were burned in the earth. Two 
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thieves kept on digging the earth for the whole night, but couid not 
find any mohurs and in the meanwhile they weie caught by the i>ikhs- 
accompanying the Guru It is believed that the disappearance of the 
gold Mohurs at night and their reappearance in the morning was due 
to the miraculous powers of the Guiu. Ji is further said that the 
Guru instead of punishing the thieves gave them 10-15 gold mohurs 
each. 

The water of the sacied tank attached to tlie Golden Temple is 
believed to have powers of curing leprosy. It is believed that a 
famous Hakim (physkian) presented Guru A.rjan with a small box of 
ointment for curing leprosy. The Guru threw it into the tank adjoin- 
ing the temple. The Hakim got angry because his piesent had not 
aoeepted by the Guru and that his labours had been wasted. The- 
Guru told him not to worry since his box of ointment would have been- 
sufficient only for one leprosy patient but now all those who would 
take bath m the tank will be immune from it, and those suffering 
from leprosy will be cured. 

Similar stories are related in connection with other Gurus, 
Guru Nanak is said to have provided food in the jungles like a 
magician when his companions felt hungry. He could also travel 
very fast from one place to another just by closing his eyes and 
wishing to be at a certain place. Another incident related was that 
at Hardwar he began to throw water of the Ganges towards the 
opposite side of Sun. On being questioned he replied that he was 
sending water to his fields. Others began to laugh at him for his- 
foolishness in believing that water could reach his fields, 500 miles 
away. But he retorted that if watei could not reach his fields, how 
could it reach their ancestors in heaven. Guru Gobind Singh, the 
tenth Guru is also believed to have possessed supernatural powers 
and all those who took the Sikh imltiation of sword were and are 
believed to have acquired strength equivalent to one hundred and 
twenty five thousand persons. It is also believed that the fi'st five 
known as the Five Beloved were first beheaded in the tent and later 
the Guru by his supernatural powers infused new life into them. 
The educated persons said that the Guru had tied five goats in the 
tent which he killed one by one. But others resented this explana- 
tion and blamed the person who gave this explanation as one not 
having full faith in the Guru. Their Guru was most powerful and 
because of his supernatural powers was capable of doing everything 
including even infusion of life into the dead. Another incident related 
of Guru Gobind Singh is that of his having infused life inlo the dead 
husband of a devotee woman, ,This has been published in the formi 
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of Kissa (stories) by a local bard and was available at nrost of the 
shops selling pamphlets and books at the various fairs held in the 
aiea. It is said that Daya Kaur and her husband Beant Singh desired 
to come to Taian Taran on Masya from Jamrod (N W. F P). They 
hired a horse of Rehmat Pathan to carry their luggage. Rehinat 
Pathan killed Beant Singh when he was resting in a jungle and 
wanted to run away with his wife Daya Kaur and their luggage. 
Daya Kaur refused to accompany him and prayed to Guru Gobind 
Singh to come to her rescue. It is significant that her prayers to her 
tenth Guru include references to Draupdi’s rescue fiom insult by 
Lord Krishna besides refeiences to Sikh Gurus. Tnere is an element 
of modernization also in the Kissa as related by the b.ird. He says, 
‘As soon as the Guru received the telegiam of his devotee (which he 
must have done m heaven) he at once came to her rescue riding hrs 
white horse’. He not only killed Rehmat Pathan but also infused 
life into the murdeied husband of Daya Kaur. All this is said to 
have happened in recent times and leported in the Punjab Gazette.. 
This incident is also cited as the rewaid of complete faith in their 
Guru. It IS sung by local bards ‘Dhadhis’ in the gurdwaras on 
festivals. Many othei incidents of the Guru having fulfilled the 
desires of his devoted Sikhs are related by the villagers. 

Gum Granth : — It is believed that the tenth Guiu nominated 
the Granth as his successor and it is called Guru Granth by the 
Sikhs. It contains mainly the writings of the first five Gurus and a 
verse of the ninth Guru as well as the writings of some Muslim saints 
like Kabir and Farid and Hindu blyigats like Namdev, Dlianna and 
Surdas, Most of the Daleke villagers believe that the Granth has 
life and feels the heat of summer and cold of wintei like any other liv- 
ing person. It is wrapped m cotton clothes in summer and in warm clo- 
thes in winter. Some persons were seen fanning the Granth in sum- 
mer. Utmost respect is paid to it by all. Nobody will touch the book 
unless he has taken a bath and washed himself, and no one sits baie- 
headed or with shoes on before it. Women do not touch the Granth. 
doling their menstruation peiiod. They may howevei enter th& 
gurdwara duiing those days. When the Granth is earned from the- 
gurdwara to somedody’s house, one man walks barefoot infi out and 
sprinkles water on the way from a container to make the place clean. 
The Granth placed on a cot is catried on the head of another bare- 
footed pel son A third person carries a choi in his hand and fans it 
over the Holy Book. People if sitting stand and bow and fold their 
hands as a mark of respect to the Gum. The Granth is opened’ 
on a cot which has three small pillows two on sides and one in fionfc. 
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Kerchiefs of lixH yards size are spread over the Granth. They 
are usually white in colour and made of Khadi, but coloured ones and 
made of silk were also found in the Daleke gurdwara. These kerchiefs 
known as ‘Rumala’ are offeied to the Granth after every Akhand 
or Saptahik path. They are also offered on occassions of birth, 
maniage and death. The quality of cloth varries with the status of 
the family. 

When the Gianth is opened for the first time in the morn- 
ing, the fiist stanza on the left page is lead by the granthi. This is 
consideied to signify thehukamie. oider of the Guru. The veisc 
read in the early morning is considered as a forecast also for the day 
by many. In the Golden Temple at Amritsar and Taian Taran, the 
first two lines of the stanza read when the Granth was opened in 
the morning are written on a specially erected board at the entrance 
of the guidwaras foi the benefit of those who come later duiing the 
day. The same practice le leading of hukam isicsoited to when 
somebody comes to the gurdwara with a ptoblenv personal or collec 
tivec.g, cuieofan old disease, bad crop etc. If the verse read is 
good, It signifies that the wish of the peison will be fulfilled and if 
the lemaiks in the verse are adverse then the peison is well advised 
cither to drop his adventure or propitiate the Gum by olfeiing 
money for the common kitchen etc. 

Duiing the evening ‘Rehras’ — a special Sikh evening pi ay ei is 
lecited and then the Gianth is closed and wrapped in cloth ; the 
pillows aie removed to give it nioie comfoit. A white sheet covers 
the book on the cot in sunimerj but in wintei a small quilt is also 
spread over the Granth to save it from cold. To tell a villager 
that It IS a book and has no life is only asking foi tiouble. He is 
infuriated and ready to fight a person who calls his Gianth only 
a book. He begins to relate many incidents showing that his Guru 
Granth is a living object. Most of these are on the pattern that he 
wanted something and went to pray for it before the Holy Book. 
After he had prayed and asked the Oianthi to lead from the Holy 
Book, the verse which he read answered his piayers and gave correct 
advice to him. Once an educated peison went to a Sikh Sant and 
told him that he respected the Granth only as a book. The Sikh Sant 
asked the Gianth to be closed and asked all assembled to recite 
‘Waheguru’. It is claimed that ‘Waheguru’ was also heard being 
uttered by tlie Granth by all those assembled. Some persons were 
seen in Daleke and Taian Taian pressing the legs of the cot on 
which the Granth had been opened. This is similar to pressing 
.the legs of guests, Rajas and JCings as a matter of respect. The Sikhs 
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tiefer to their Guru as King of Kings. That this practice is wide 
'Spread among Sikhs is evident from the fact that the instructions 
issued by the Sikh Ceremonies and Customs sub-conimittee of the 
'Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandafc Committee has made a special 
.mention of ^ and has asked Sikhs not to continue sucli practices 
which were Unsikh-like. The Holy Book in Taran Taran and 
Amritsar Golden Temple is taken in a palanquin from the mam 
temple to the ‘Bed-room’ and put to sleep with an accompaniment of 
•singing hymns and lulabies. This process is not so elaborate m the 
Daleke gurdwara, where aftei the evening prayeis the Granth is 
closed and set to rest for night. 

The concept of villagers of the Granth has been discussed 
,in detail to show that although Sikhism forbids idol-worship, and 
Sikhs do not worship any stone idol or pictuies, their treatment and 
worship of then Holy Book is almost similar to that of Vaishnavites 
towaids Vishnu. It should, however, be mentioned that educated 
peison m Daleke like the Sarpaiich, G. Singh etc consider these 
piacticcs against the Sikh leligion and attiibute tliem to ignorance of 
the people They say that obeisance befoie the Holy Book is only 
to show one’s respect to something superior to oneself as one would 
respect a King or another book. They furthei asset t that the Holy 
Book being sacied is similar to the Muslim's Koran. But their holy 
book means much more to them than Koi an to Muslims. It is ihe 
direct successor of then Guiu-a Guru itself and they go to it for 
advice and guidance in all activities. The Sarpanch is a regular subs- 
criber to three religious maga2snes published by the Gurdwara 
Prabhandhak Committee and Chief Khalsa Dewan and Ins magazines 
are shared by most of the educated young people in. the village, 

Gurdwara ;—Guidwara means the thresh-hold (door) of the 
Guru and wherever Sikh gurus have gone and stayed for even an 
hour, a guidwara has been built in their honour. Some of them arc 
big while others are small. During the Sikh rule, Maharaja Ranj'it 
Singh donated ‘Jagiis’ to each historic temple ; and also gave a great 
deal of money to construct the big Sikh temples at Amritsar, Taraa 
Taran, Hazur Sahib (Nanded) and Nanakan Sahib. The Jagirdars 
and Sardars also gave donations to the small guidwaras located in 
their jurisdiction. The Gurdwara m Daleke is located in the centre 
of the village near a well. There is a large empty square in front of 
it where the villageis sit and chat. The Gurdwara building consists 
of two rooms— a big hall and a small room adjacent to it. The 
Granth is kept in the small room, while the hall is used for the viUage 
school. However, on festival days .the Granth is earned into the 
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“big hall. . This gur4wara was built only thirty years ago before which> 
4here was only a ‘Katcha’ room. Adjacent to the gurdwara was 
Biosque and the Muslims were disturbed by the music played in the 
gurdwara. The Sikh jagirdars asked the Muslims to transfer their 
mosque to another site for which land was donated by one of them. 
A committee of Sikh residents of Dafeke was foimcd to supervise the 
construction of the new gurdwara. They collected money from each< 
bouse in the village according to its status ; and all helped in the 
construction work. The committee membeis were drawn fiom Jat, 
Kamboh and Taikhaii castes. The villagers emphasized that the 
construction of the gurdwara was completed with the co-operation of 
all and without any quarrel. 

A granlhi was appointed on the completion of the gurdwara to- 
look after it. He gets the entire pi oduce of 5-6 bighas of land dona- 
ted to the gutdwara. He also gets from each land-owning family 
twenty seers of grain at each haivest. He keeps a cow for which he 
gets free foddei. He is called to various houses to recite Akhand and 
Saptahik paths and besides meals gets Rs. 5~7 on each such occa- 
sions. He also collects a chapati (wheat cakel or two with some dal 
or vegetables from each house every day. The chapatis collected' 
daily and the food-grain given to him at each crop are more than his 
personal needs and he distributes food to the poor villagers or travel- 
lers who happen to be near the gurdwara at meal time. He also' 
organises community meals at the gurdwara on Masya and birthday 
anniversaries of Guru Nanak and Gobind. Ihe Dalekc villagers 
also set up a ‘shabil’ on the load.side to serve sweet water to passers 
by on Guru Aijan’s martyrdom aniversary. Money and grains are 
collected fiom each family m the village for this pin pose. 

The present gianthi, Waryam Singh, is a middle-aged persoiii 
and is well-versed with the Sikh rites and ceremonies. He stayed 
with an Udasi Saint for a number of years after tunning away from 
his home in childhood. The Udasi saint taught him the Sikh 
scriptures as well as Vedanta. He also studied at the Shahid Sifclt- 
Missionary College. He is respected by all in the village and is given- 
a place of honour to sit but still he is under the control of the mana- 
ging committee and cannot do anything against their wishes. During 
oui stay in the village the gianthi known as Sant becai-nc angry with 
the committee membeis and left the village. The Saipanch and 
other members of the committee were unperturbed, although some 
villagers suggested to them tliat they should go to the village where 
the Sant had gone and bring him back. The Sarpanch and others 
refused to go and said that they would manage the gurdwara without 
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>hito. The Granfh was opened in the morning and closbd' in 
evening by either one of the members of the committee or 6ilie of 
■the members of the singing party. After four days of his leaving the 
village the Sant came back on his own and started doing his work. 
The Sarpanch remarked that he could never find life better m any 
other village. The Sant himself wgs less communicative It shows 
that although the Sant fulfils the role of a priest similar to that of a 
Biahmin and goes on occasion of joy— birth, initiation, marriage, 
aad sorrow death to the bouse of the villagers to conduct proper 
ceremonies ; but his stay in village depends upon the goodwill of the 
villagers, one of whom perfoims the ceremonies in his absence. 
Moreover, he cannot demand anything by light of his birth as a 
Brahman can do. He is m the true sense a “keepci’ and one who 
■can read the granth. The granthi of the village is a Checmba (wasbe" 
man) by caste. 

Prayers are said both in the morning and evening by the 
Granthi everyday. About 5-10 persons attended these prayers ; 
■many olhcrs pay their respect by bowing Ihcir heads when they 
happen to pass through the Sath (meeting place). Large audiences 
were found to be present on Sangrad (the first day of each Btkrami 
■month) when the granthi leads the special verse of that particular 
month from ‘Barah Maha’ (Twelve Months) written m the Granth. 
Special hymns-Asa-Di-War are sung by a group of musicians 
and they aie joined at times by the whole congregation. The musi- 
crans are a Jat agriculturist, a carpenter, a Mazhbi and the granthi in 
their every day life. Special parshad piepaied from equal quantities 
of flour, sugar and ghee (clarified butter) is distributed after having 
been sanctified with a sword. Almost the entire village turns out 
oft Guru Gobind Singh’s bhthday anniversaiy. The giirdwara is 
decorated with buntings and festoons by the young people, especially 
school childien. Akhand or Saptahik paths are conducted, and on 
the anniveisary day hymns are sung by the village musicians from'the 
early moining One of the educated or elderly peisons gives a short 
lecture on the life and teachings of the Guiu. Children both boys 
and girls lecite poems or sing hymns in the praise of the guru; ahd 
are distributed prizes. Other occasions when there is a sizable 
attendance is when a Sikh saint or a famous ragi (musician) is staying 
at the gurdvvara and giving sermons or singing hymns. Equally 
largely attended meetings were noticed when an, Akali woiker came 
to addiess the villagers. They usually address meetings after the 
morning prayers (Asa- Di. War) has been sung by the musicians ;ibut- 
(before ‘hukam’ has been read from the Granth and distribution 
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of the parshad. The spiritual meeting is transfoimed into a social or 
9 . political meeting. Matters relating to the improvement of the 
village stieets or some village representation to the government of 
Hindi Agitation oi Panjabi Suba are discussed. 

After the prayers the main hall is used as a school. Before- 
the opening of the government school in the village (which is also* 
housed in the gurdwara) the grantlu used to teach Panjabi to the- 
village children. 

Gurdwara seems to be the nerve centie of the village life. They 
go there not only to satisfy their spiritual needs, but also social^ 
cd ucational and political requirements. On occasions of marriage 
barats (marriage parties) are housed in the gurdwara, whenever the 
Block Development officer or a Panchayat officer wants to meet ther 
villagers, they collect in the gutdwara hall or in front of it. The 
speaker of the Panjab Legislative Assembly who was elected from the 
local constituency also addressed the villagers in-front of the 
gmdwara, 

Sikh Heroes 

Besides the gurdwai as built in the honour of the Gurus, Gurd’- 
waras have also been constructed in honour of Sikh heroes who haver- 
e ther died fighting against Mughals or were saints. The most wel- 
Jenown Sikh heroes in Dalcke are Baba Dip Singh and Mai Bbago. 
Both of them came from the neaiby villages. Baba Dip Singh is said- 
to have been a veiy strong man a? well as a great saint. His double- 
edged sword is claimed by the villageis to weigh two maunds. When 
the Amritsar Golden Temple was occupied by agents of the Muslinn 
rulers of Laliore, he took an oath not to stop fighting until he reach- 
ed the Golden Temple and cleared it of the miscreants. It is claimed* 
that with only a handful of men he broke through the Mughal army 
but his head was seveied from his body when he was still 5 miles away 
from Amritsar. He lifted his head on his left palm and continued' 
fighting with the right hand and kept advancing towards Amiitsar. 
The Muslim army took to their heels when (hey saw a head-less body 
fighting and walking. A small gurdwara has been constiucted on the- 
road-side at the site where his head wtls cut ; and all buses plying- 
between Taran Taran and Amritsar halt there for a minute. The- 
passangers offer a pice or two at the roadside shrine, When Babai 
Dip Singh reached the outskirts of Amritsar he was so severely woun- 
ded that he could not walk any further. So he fell down, but before 
doing so he thiew his head into the corridors of the Golden Temple. 
A five storeyed gurdwara has^een constructed at the site where hi& 
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body fell, as well as. a one-roomed gurdwara in tbe corridors around 
the Holy Tank of tbe Golden Temple Out of respect to Baba Dip 
Singh people avoid walking over the place where his bead had fallen. 
Many Daleke villagers had given ’Chaukis’ at the shrme of Baba Dip 
Singh and also kept his pictures showing head on the left palm in 
their houses. Chaukis i e. going for forty days daily to his shnne for 
fulfilment of certain wishes like son, status, cure from a disease etc. 
is performed by Sikhs from all over India. 

Mai Bhago is famous for having put the Majha Sikhs to shame 
for having deserted their Guru, and led them and other women to 
battle. She also died fighting in the battle, and a big gurdwara has 
now been constructed at Muktsar at the site. Besides other heroes 
there is also a local hero-Bafaa Daya Singh. He is said to have built 
the pucca fortress in the village and was a great warrior in the army 
ofthe’Sardars of the Bhangi Misal. After the defeat of the Bhangi 
Sardars, he left for Ambala because he did not like to work for 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh the conqueror. A family in the village still 
has the cord of his trousers. If water in which it has been stirred is 
drunk by a childless woman, she is believed to beget a child in the 
near future. 

R(rES DE PASSAGE also give an indication of the religious 
beliefs of the people Most of the ceremonies connected with birth, 
initiation, marriage and death remain the same as among local 
Hindus, but Sikh ceremonies have been syncretized with the previous 
beliefs of the people. A mojor dedine has been in the role of Brah- 
man. He IS not the central figure of all these ceremonies and has 
been replaced by the Sikh granthi. Instead of writing “Om’‘ on the 
tongue of the newborn with honey, 'Ekonkar’ (God js one) is written 
and the newborn child is given the amrit (nectar) of sword by the 
granthi. The custom of giving sugar or brown sugar to the newborn 
by a good person in the village is still prevalent. It is hoped that 
the child will be lik,e the one who gave him his first sweet. The- 
Naming Ceremoney is also performed either at home or in the 
gurdwara. The Granthi reads a verse from tne Granth and the 
first letter of the first word should be the first letter of the name of 
the child. The initiation is entirely different from that of the Sacred 
Thread ceremony of the Hindus. Most of the Sikh grown-up boys, 
and girls in Daleke have received imitiation of the sword either in 
the Taran Taran or Amritsar Golden Temple. Once when there 
were a number of persons wanting to receive *Amrit’ a party 
of five ‘pyaras’ (beloved) were sent to Daleke by the Gurdwara i 
Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar. S'ince 1921 marriages have been 
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performed according to the Sikh lites, but there weie two who had 
been married around the file by a Brahman. One of them said that 
he was not getting a wife, and the fathci of his wife insisted that he 
should many in accordance with the ‘Sanatani’ rites. Those assem- 
bled theie began to lidicule him, but he letorted ‘Aftei all I was 
married according to some iites, what about these who just biing 
some woman fiom somewhere?’ 

All widow 01 lemairiagcs arc pcifoi mcd in a simple mannei. 
The couple goes to the gurdwai a, and the man puts a head*coveied 
on his fiancee i e. ‘Chadar Pana’ in the piesence of the granthi, 
lelativesand fiicnds. ‘Chadat Pana’ implies taking lesponsibility 
for tlic upkeep and othei needs of the woman. Some clothes and 
ornaments may be given to the woman by hei piospective husband. 
Her parents may also give some dowiy. Those accompanying the 
bridegroom are latei fed at the house of the bride’s parents. 

At death the corpse is cremated. When a person is dying he is 
lemoved to the flooi if he was lying on a cot. This is against the 
principles laid down in the rules of conduct and the customs of 
Sikhs piepared by a sub-committee of Sikh cholars set-up by the 
Giiidwaia Prabhandhak Committee. We did not come acioss a 
single case of a peison dying on a cot. The person is given a bath 
by the elderly peisons in the family and given a clean set of clothes. 
It is particulaily noticed that he can les all the five k’s of Sikhism 
e g Kaia, Kacha, Kirpan, Kesh, and Kangha. The coipse is carried 
on a wooden bier by the lelatives and friends to the ciemation 
ground which is used by all the castes. The granthi or any otiici 
peison who can lead, recites the Sikh prayer. ‘Sulkhmam’ (Pealm 
of Peace) All assembled pray to God to bestow peace on the depar- 
ted soul and perseverence on the survivors. The eldest son lights the 
fire first and also bleaks the skull 'with a bamboo The ashes are 
gathered on the fourih day and bones arc thrown in the nearby canal 
or pond. Some of the vlllageis thiow them in a canal near Goidwal 
(7 miles away from Daleke) where a Sikh temple is situated. During 
floods and other times of peril dead bodies ate not ciemated but just 
thrown m water. Those living in extreme poveity and not being 
able to alfoid money foi fiie-wood reqiiiicd for cremation also throw 
them in canals or iivers. ‘Mazhbis’ who are economically the pooi- 
est instead bury their dead as their ancestors used to do * They want 
to cieraate them like other Sikhs but did not always have enough 
money Hence only adults aie cremated. Children and adolescents 
are usually buried in the nearby field. Aftei the fourth day ‘Sapta- 
hik Path’ of the Sikh Holy Book is started. The whole biradari 
gets together on the tenth day, listens to the ‘Kirtan’ and joins in 
prayers On the death of a father, the eldest son is given a turban 
to lie m the congiegation signif^ying his ascent to the headship. 
Clothes and utenMis bearing the name of the dead peison ate given 
tn chanty to the guidwara. One of the rich jagiidais has paid for 
•fixing a marble slab m the carridors of the Taran Taran Temple and 
has his nam e engraved on it. In big gurdwaras at Taran Taran and 

4. Makbza a-Panjab 
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Amritsai musicians specializing in singing hymns from Sikh sciiptures 
•called ‘Ragis’ are employed The Sikh gurus especially Gobmd 
Singh encouraged their follov^ers to sing their hymns themselves and 
he independent of the piofessional musicians. A few villagers m 
Daleke have Jearnt to play on Iiarmonium and dholak (drum) and 
sing on various occasions as well as lead the community singing. 
One of them is a Jat former, while the otheis include a caipenler, a 
Mazhbi and the granthi Ten days mourning in contrast to thirteen 
^days among Hindus is common among Sikhs. No meat is eaten or 
wine diunk dunng the mouining days and women keep weeping 
from 10 A, M. to about 6 P. M Afiei a year on the day a person 
had died clothes aie given to a needy Sikh. Many continue to do 
so eveiy year. 

Life After Death. 

Most of the Daleke villagers interviewed believed in life after 
death and some of them wished to attain ‘mukti’ (salvation) A 
*Baolf (big well) is attached to a Sikh temple in Gouulwal. It can 
be appioaclied by 84 steps dug into the earth, ft is believed that if 
a person recites the Sikh prayei Japji at each step and takes a dip in 
the baoli every time at a stictch, he can achieve imikli, and will not 
have to come to this world again A few fiom Daleke had attemp- 
ted to do so, but no body has been successful as they had to give up 
because of exhaustion. 

Sikh Places of Pilgrimage 

Four ^takhats’ (thrones) in Amritsar, Anandpur (birth place of 
the Khalsa, Patna (birth place of Gum Gobmd Singh) and Hazur 
Sahib (the place where Gum Gobind Singh was cremated) aic con- 
sidered to be the four places of pilgrimage for Sikhs. Almost all 
.Daleke vdlageis have v/sited the Golden Temple in Amritsar and 
taken a dip m tiie sacred tank, especially on Divvali and Baisakhi as 
Well as birthday anniversaues of Guru Ram Das (the fifth Giuu) and 
Gum Gobmd Smgh. Amiitsai^s Golden Temple called Darbar 
Sahib (Gurids court) and Han Mandir is the Mecca of the Sikhs. 
Tlie Daleke villagers said that the water in the tank sunonnding the 
temple has great healing powers, and even crows become swans if 
they take a dip in it. According to a prevalent legend a Icpei when 
seeing ciows transfoiming themselves into swans himself took a dip 
and became hale and healthy. It is believed that ‘amrit’ (nectar) 
was pouied into this tank three times first by Lord Vishnu himself 
and then by Lava and Kush (sons of Ram & SUa), and latest by the 
Guru himself, ft was further stated by another informant that alt 
thcthiity crores deotas (gods) helped in the construction of this 
temple. The tank has been cleaned twice and all Sikhs — whether 
princes or peasants have taken pait in cleaning the tank, S Singh, 
of Daleke remembered having participated in the Kar Seva (big 
set vice) twenty years ago in Amritsar. There is a great deal of stress 
on service in the Sikh religion and the visitors to the Golden Temple 
Amritsar or other guidwaras not only j:ontribute money , towards the 
construction of new building but work with their own hands and help 
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to carry bricks or moitar on tlieii heads. Many clean utensils m the- 
kitchen attached to the gurdwara oi keep a watch over the shoes of 
the visitors to the temple. 

There is also a Guiu's Kashi (Benaies) in Feiozepur distiict, 
which is considered more sacred by Sikhs than Benares. Although 
Sikhs have their own places of pilgrimage and the Gurus had dis- 
couraged visits to Hindu places of pilgrimage some Sikhs have been 
seen in the temples of Gaya, Benares and Hardwar. Only 2-3 persons 
from Daleke have been to Benares oi Hardwar and they are the ones 
who have served in the army. They asserted that they had gone there 
just to visit the temple as they happened to be in the vicinity. They 
claimed that Sikh places of pilgrimage were most sacred to them. 
This statement is in tune with the unanimous answer given by our 
fifty infoimants that they considered Sikhism to be superior to all' 
othei religions. Probably the following anecdote related to us by 
one of the villager sums up the religious belief of Daleke villagers — 
Once a Sikh was crossing a river on a boat along with others. When • 
the boat leached in the mid-stream, it began to wobble ; and theie ' 
was danger of its being overturned. Eveiy one in the boat began to 
pray to his god and make promises of offerings. The Sikh traveller 
also piayed to the local deity of his village, and later Hanuman and 
made promises of an offering of five pice to each. The others asked 
him why he was not invoking his Guru. He said that *his Guru was 
too big for such small mattcis, and be did not want to disturb him’. 

A Sikh villager in Daleke besides believing in the Sikh religious 
practices also retains his faith in ancestial spiiits, Muslim faqlis and 
Hindu devis although they aie given a place of secondary impoitance. 
Considering the degree of belief in Sikhism of various castes in' 
Daleke, we find that the Jats (economically and numerically dominant 
caste) are the staunchest Sikhs. Kambohs belonging to an other 
farmer caste and Tarkhans (carpenter) also believe equally strongly In 
Sikh beliefs and practices. The Kumhais (erstwhile potters) indulging 
in trade have much faith in Devis, while Mazhbis continue to worship 
their deity Valmiki along with the Sikh gurus. It can be said that 
tire castes depending for their livelihood on the farmers consider it 
advantageous to adopt the lellgion of their masters. The Tarkhan, 
Kumliar or other aitisan castes can always find woik elsewhere if 
they do not like their masters; but the landless laboreis to which 
class most of the Mazhbis belong are entirely dependent on the 
farmers for their work. It is worth noting that though Muslim 
black-smiths wei'e working in Daleke, almost all the Mazhbis arfr 
Sikhs. The religion of the tenant caste is usually the same as that of 
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the landlords. Infact, one of the Mazhbis remarked, ^'We have no* 
religion. If a Muslim gives us a job and a bread we eat it and be- 
come Muslims ; and if a Sikh gives us bread, we become Sikhs. Our 
religion is bread.” The hired laborer gets his daily food from his 
land-lord’s house, and if their religions are different it would be diffi- 
cult for him to eat that food. It is significant to note that even the 
purohits of the Maharaja had become Sikhs during the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh In fact, the European generals of his army 
also kept long hair and beards as well as abstained from smoking. 
Many Brahmin-puiohits at Gaya, Puri and Hardwar who cater for 
Panjabi pilgrims keep long hair and beards even today. Economic 
advantages of belonging to the same religion as that of one’s master’s, 
landlord’s, king’s or jajman’s have cei tainly been one of the major 
reasons of the adoption of a new leligion. However, it is not the 
only reason, and various other reasons were cited by the Mazhbis of 
Daleke — many of whom are very staunch Sikhs. Even the word-Mazhbi 
means the ‘devoted’. Many Mazhbis especially those who serve in 
the Indian Army say their prayer and go to the gurdwaia regularly. 
Some of them even said that permission to enter gurdwara and eat 
with all others in the Guru’s Kitchen are distinct advantages of 
being Sikhs. Their social status is also raised if not in their own 
village, atleast outside the village ; wheie they are considered at pat 
with other Sikhs. *‘You are always addiessed as a Sardar outside 
the village,” added anothei. 

NOTES 

This paper is based on field work in Daleke from July 1056 to Novem- 
ber. 1057, and short visits during 1968 and 1960. Field work was carried on 
with the assistance of M.G Oswal and Darshan Smgh and was supported by a 
generous grant from Robert Redfiejd and Milton Singer of the University of 
Chicago. I am thankful to Prof P.C. Biswas for his, valuable guidance and 
encouragement. I am greatly indebted tc? Prof. M. N. Srinivas for having read 
the manuscript of the article and making valuable comments and suggestions, 
lam also grateful to Dr. Adrian C. Mayer and Mr, Divyadarshi Kapoor for 
their useful comments. I also wish to express my most grateful thanks to our 
informants especially S. DiJbagh Singh, Sarpanch for their patience and 
hospitality. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES OF THE SANSIS 
OF PUNJAB 

, Sher Singh *'Sher" 

The Sansi tribe is one of the most prominent ex criminal tribes 
of Northern India mostly fmind in Punjab. They derive the name of 
their ancestor Sansmal or Sansi who was the 1 3th in descent from 
their community from Bhatti, a famous Rajput of Rajputana. The 
Bhatti Rajputs are descendants of Yadu Rajputs of Lunar dynasty 
(Chandei Vansi) from which the Lord Krishna of Mathura was des- 
cended. One of the clans of the Bhatti Rajputs was J:nown as Sansi 
whose members along with other Rajput tribes were expelled from 
Rajpuatna by the invasion of Alla-u-din Khilji in the end of the 
13thcentuiy. Being destitute and dispossessed of their home-land 
they kept wandering from place to place for centuries together, leading 
a pastoral and piedatoiy life which is inevitable for man under such 
circumstances, till they were put under the Criminal Tribes Act in 
1871 by the British rulers. The sansi tribe is proud of giving birth to 
the great Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in general the glory of India and 
in particular of the Sikhs, The total population of the Sansis is 
100,000 in India, and more than half live in the Punjab alone. 

Like theii other aspects of life, the religious tendencies of the 
Sansis have also undergone seveial changes and particularly in the 
past 50 years. In the Punjab the religious clianges of this community 
are remaikable after the paitition of this land of five rivers. Previ- 
ously the Sansis, like many other wandei mg tribes, had a form of 
Hindu religion though It was primitive and crude in form. In their 
eveiy day life, we find Hindu rites and customs, superstitions, ordeals, 
oaths and omens. So it goes without saying that in the past the bulk 
of the Sansi population was Hindu and only a negligible number of 
this community professed Sikh religion as is clear from the peiusal of 
the census reports of the Punjab. In 1881 there were only 401 Sikh 
§ansis (1‘87 per cent of the total population, 21309), in the whole 
province. 40 years after, in 1921, instead of increasing, the Sikh 
Sansis were only 98 in the province (0‘37 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, 29272), but ill 1931 that number rose to 2469 {7'43 per cent of 
their total population, 33228), From 1931 onward, the Sansis began 
to embrace Sikhism in more and more numbers and Sardar Hari 
Singh, the then Deputy Commissioner of the Criminal Tribes of 
‘Punjab played a great role in persuading thousands of persons of 
this ethnic group to become Sikh, and-he succeeded in doing it. 
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After 1941 every community tried to take the backward classes 
into its fold keeping in view the need and importance of votes in 
democratic India. More concessions were earmarked for the uplift 
of these people, but the condition of their being Hindu was imposed 
on them, which put an obstacle in the way of these people to embrace 
Sikhism as they could not avail themselves of the advantages reserved 
foi the uplift of the neglected people without being Hindus, Hence 
this was lather the inhibiting factor in the choice of then religious 
life. 

The partition of India gave a clear expression to the religious 
tendencies of these people. West Punjab, having 16 distiicts, went 
to West Pakistan and thirteen districts came to East Punjab, India. 
All the Hindus and the Sikhs of West Punjab, migrated to India and 
Muslims of East Punjab migrated to West Pakistan Hundreds of 
Sansi families of West Punjab migrated to India. All the Sansis who 
had gone with their Sikh jajmans, to the newly settled colonies and 
villages of Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multan and Sargodha 
returned to India along with their Sikh patrons. On the othei hand 
there was not even a single Sansi family of East Punjab and Punjab 
states which migrated to Pakistan. The Sansis of West Punjab' 
rapidly followed the ways of Islam, after the partition of the Punjab 
m 1947, under the political circumstances. I went to West Punjab in 
1952, in connection with the collection of data of this research work. 
At Sacha Sauda (district Sheikhupura), many Sansis came to see me 
and I noted that the Sansis of the villages of Ajanianwala, Khanqah 
Dogran, Miyan All, Kakkar, Naflak Kot, Sarwai, Kot Nakka, 
Gajiana, Awan, Baddoratta and those of hundreds of other villages of 
West Punjab had embraced Islam though they were Hindu upto 
1947, the year in which the Punjab was partitioned. 

It may be mentioned that this leligious ramification of the 
Sansis is not typical to them only, but it is also present m the case of 
Sikh and Hindu Jats of the Punjab. In the West Punjab since cen- 
tuiies, the Vtik, the Varaich, the Goraya, the Sandhu, the Bajwa, the 
Ghuman, the Man, the Cheema and many other castes of the Jats 
were Sikh as well as Muslim, and sometimes they were found living in 
the same village. After partition, the Sikh Jats of these castes came 
to India whcieas their Mohammadan caste-brothers aie now living 
in the West Punjab. 

After the partition of the province the census was taken in 1951 
but no caste wise figures were recorded. At present the Sansis are 
found to be religiously divided into following groups 
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1. Most of the Sansis are Hindu in the Punjab (India), tending 
to obseive Hinduism in its proper ritual, ceremonial and formal 
ways. 

2. Some of the Sansis are yet unchanged in their religious 
■customs and beliefs and they vvorship their ancestral god Raja 
Sansmal and other ancestors. 

3. In the districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur, Feiozepur, Ludhiana, Ambala and former Sikh States 
mostly the Sansis are full-fledged Sikhs, 

Besides the Sikh Sansis of East Punjab, 500 Sikh Sansis have 
settled at Delhi, after their migiation fiom different districts of West 
Punjab. They are living in the colonies of Kasturba Nagar, Moti Nagal- 
and Kingsway Camp, Delhi. At Kasturba Nagar they have built a 
Guidwara in which Saidai Nihal Singh, a nieinbei of this community 
IS working as a Granthi. During my tours and enquiries I saw about 
5000 well settled Sikh Sansis in different parts of Punjab. 

Now another question aiises about the religious tendencies of 
the Sansis of the Punjab. The question is, “Why have thousands of 
the Sansis embraced Sikhism today, whereas there weie only 98 Sikh 
Sansis in 1921 accoiding to the iccmd of the census report of 1921 ?” 
Before answeiing this question it is necessary to clarify that the Sikh 
Sansis ate in no way connected with the Mazhabis. It was noticed 
by Ibbetson in the census leport of 1881 and was again aflitmed by 
Rose in clearcut words, “The Sikh Sansis wear the Kes, but do not 
enrol themselves among the Mazhabis”^. But on the other hand we 
lead about the Mazahbls, “Mazahbi means nothing more than a 
member of scavenger class converted to Sikhism"^. 

It has already been mentioned that according to the Constitu- 
■tion of India only the Hindu backward classes were entitled to reseived 
concessions. After partition the Sikhs began an organised struggle 
'for getting equal rights for all the down trodden of whatever leligion 
they may be. The idea was that in a secular and democratic state 
special concessions should be given to all who deserve on the basis of 
poverty, blood and backwardness and noton the ground of their 
belief or religion. After a great deal of discussion an amendment 
was made in the Constitution of India. Before any amendment was 
made the President of India declared and it was published in the 
'Gazetteer of India, Ministry of Law, New Delhi, the 10 th August, 
'1950. The Older is known as “THE CONSTITUTION (Scheduled 
-Castes) order 1950.” In its paragraph 2, we read, “Notwithstanding 
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anything contained with paragraph 2, no person who professes a 
■religion different from Hinduism shall be deemed to be a member of 
Scheduled Caste.” So according to this declaration of the President, 
it was necessary for the castes concerned to belong to Hinduism in 
■ Older to get reserved rights and privileges 

The Sikhs demanded the reserved rights for the Sikh depressed 
■classes like the Hindu depressed classes, but the Congress Govern- 
ment refused on the basis of the para, “That would have been logical 
position because strictly speaking untouchability being peculiar feature 
of Hinduism only, no community belonging to any other separate 
■religion could legitimately claim the concessions reserved for the 
Untouchables of the Hindu Community”®. 

The Sikh leaders put up a note to the Indian Government, 
“For purpose of this questionnaire the word ‘HINDU’ includes Sikh, 
Jains, etc,” On this plea, the backward clashes commission con- 
cluded, “It is our view that the Sikhs constitute an integral part of 
the bioader Hindu relgion Racially, cultiiidlly, traditionally, Sikhs 
aie an integral part of Hindu fold like Arya Samajists, Brahmii 
Samajists, the Indian Buddhists and Jains, Although in thcoiy the 
Sikhs do not subscribe to caste system, m actual practice they cling 
to many of the Hindu traditions and pi actices— including that of 
xmlouchability. There are cases where Sikhs are found to mairy with 
uo Sikhs of the same caste. We recommend therefoie, that those 
communities or gioups who are treated as Untouchables among the 
Sikhs should be included in the list qf the scheduled “castes”*. 

As a result, the President of India amended the constitution 
'{Scheduled Castes) order 1950, “Provided that every member of the 
Ramdasi, Kabir Panthi, Mazahabi, or Sikligar caste resident in Punjab 
or Patiala and East Punjab states Union should in relation to that 
state be deemed to be a member of the scheduled castes whether he 
.professes the Hindu or the Sikh religion”. 

luspite of this amendment the full problem of the Sikhs was not 
solved as only four Sikh depressed castes were given the reserved 
rights where-as the demand of the Sikhs was for all the Sikh depressed 
classes In 1953, after a great struggle all the Sikh scheduled castes 
were given all the reserved lights which weie available to Hindu 
scheduled castes and it is a notable fact in the history of this struggle 
of the Sikh community that the struggle was begun from the case of a 
Sansi young man who was exceptionally highly qualified. He was 
asked to write himself a Hindu for getting reserved rights. He 
suffered and saciiflced a lot but did not budge an inch from his Sikh 
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faith, just foi some advantages which could have fetched him a gieal 
career in Ooveinment Seivice or m political life. 

Now the foirtiei condition refeircd to above has been waived 
and this is why thousands of Sansis have become Sikh in the East 
Punjab. Sikhism suits them more than Hinduism, as in its docUine 
Sikhism is a leligion of casteless society which paiticularly attracts 
the people wlio have been victimised by the Hindu caste system Even 
socio-economically, Sikhism suits them moie in the distncts of 
Amritsar, Giirdaspui, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Feiozepur, Ludhiana, 
Ambala, Patiala, Sangrur, Fatehgarh, Bhatinda etc. which are predo- 
minantly populated by the Sikhs. The present icligious tendency 
of the Sansis of the Punjab cleaily indicates that their devotion to 
Sikhism is incieasing day by day. At present some Sikh Sansis have 
great respect among the Sikhs. Sant Sohan Singh of the distiict of 
Ami itsar belongs to this community. He is highly respected by all 
the Sikhs of Mahja. Some Sikh Sansis have been employed by the 
Sharomani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, as sewadars, priests 
and missionaries. Sardar Numal Singh who comes of the Sanst 
community is working as an incharge of the Sikh Dhaiam Parchar 
centre, Patiala. 

The Sansis of the districts of Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Hissar 
and hilly tracts of the East Punjab aie Hindu. I have seen some 
Hindu Sansis who have renounced the woild as ascetics or Sadhus 
and Swami Bawa Ditta is most respected of them. 

Now I will describe their superstitions, omens, worship and 
festivals which constitute an inCegral part of the religious beliefs and 
practices of a community. 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Most men, primitive or modern, barbarian or civilized, black 
or white, rich or poor, live in two worlds. There is the actual material 
world in which a tree to one is a tiee to the other and a sea to one 
is the sea to the other. File, heat, cold, darkness and sunshine have 
the same meaning to, and effect on all of them. But besides this 
there is another woild. This world is not the same for all. The 
mental world of one is entiiely diffeient from the mental world of the 
other. The mind of primitive man is full of hobgoblins, ghosts, 
badawas, churels, and Jms which a rational and modem man does 
not accept. Religion and superstitions aie allied to a great extent, but 
superstition is a false and unfounded belief in supei-naiuial agencies, 
A modern man believes that even though such agencies exist, they 
cannot do any harm to him because tliey are under the sway of a 
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supreme power in which he believes and calls God. So a true believer 
or a free thinkei of modern times ignores belief in supernatural 
agencies, while a superstitious person trembles and stands in awe and 
fear. To a common Sansi all the animate and inanimate things may 
be the abode of spirits of one sort or another. The Sansis believe 
that the spirits may be helpful and friendly, but generally they are 
mimical to men and give them many kinds of troubles. I have dis- 
cussed the spirit world of Sansis with many and especially with their 
chelas or the tubal saints who contiol spirits and scare them away. 
They describe the following types of Spirits which usually interfere 
with their life, 

1. Cburcl or Balaa • A Churel is the spirit of a woman who 
has died in a great distress, agony and anguish of child birth. The 
spirit of a churel is thought to be the most appalling of all the bad 
spirits. She has a very grisly appearance and if one looks at her feet 
they are turned backwards. Her front is very beautiful and bewit- 
ching, but her back is very ugly, black and putrid. She often seduces 
men and then does a great harm to them. Some of the tribes rip 
open the womb of a pregnant woman and take out the foetus so that 
the dead mother may not become a churel. According to Crook®, 
some tribes bury the dead mother and the foetus on the opposite 
sides of a stream, as they beiieve that the spirits cannot cross water. 
But the Sansis do not take the foetus out of the mother’s womb. 

2. Jin. According to most of the sorcerers, the Jin is a spirit 
of a Mohamedan. A Jin can assume many forms and he particuiarly 
attacks a beautiful and unmarried gi?l for amorous enjoyment. The 
Sansis have also a great fear of a Jin. 

3. Kabbis This is thought to be a very dangerous demon It 
has a very dreadful appearance, having long nails and long feet. The 
nails aie used to make deep cuts in the body of the victim and if the 
victim resists then it pieices, with its long teeth, the body of its piey 
and drains out the blood. A Kabbis is exceedingly fond of sucking 
human blood, 

4. Bhoot or Bhootoa. It is believed that a man who dies of 
an accidental or sudden death of a dreaded disease is sure to become 
a Moot A Bhoot is always the spiiit of a male A BJwot can also 
assume many shapes, but generally it is invisible and enters the body, 
persons and house, like wind and air. A Bhoot, as a lule, does not 
give any trouble to his own family but helps it. It opposes and attacks 
the family of the rivals, or those who tease and coerce him. A Bhoot’s 
general abode is considered to be the cremation ground or the grave 
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5. Prct The spirit of a crippled, lame, deformed, mentally 
defective and deranged peison, becomes' a /iret. The spirit of a defor- 
med woman becomes a prctni. The piets and pretms are not veiy 
harmful spirits. They are timid anj [jitiablc. They themselves are 
afraid of many spiuts of the jungle audit is believed that at night, 
out of fear, these spirits come near human habitation. Some magi- 
cians say that the prets should be pitied and, they should be given 
food. They also attack on being teased. 

6 Dev Danoon. A Danoon is the spirit of a giant or a monster. 
It is the most powerful of all the spiiits. It has a veiy colossal size. 
A Danoon lives in tall trees, in mountains, in caves, and in thickets 
of the jungles. A Dev Danoon is believed to be t elated to' the danava 
mentioned in the Vedas and connected with Viita, one of the atmos- 
pheric demons. He attacks his victims at night, catches them by the 
throat and sometimes strangles them to death. 

' 7. Rakash. A iakash is also a dangerous demon fond of 
sucking the blood of human beings. It cm also assume any foim. 
A rakash generally altack.s women with childien. It can enter the 
house in the foim of a cat, dog or ram etc. The female typo of 
rakash is called rakshni. Sometimes, she assumes the form of a very 
beautiful woman, seduces men and then kills them and sucks their 
blood. They attack at night, 

8, Mfttia. This is also a very jioweiful and dangerous demon. 
It is found m the whhlwinds. He can carry away the loofs of houses, 
thatches, men, causes strong gales and can bieak, uproot and wrench 
tiees. It is found mostly in sum’inei when (heie aie many whiilwinds. 
The people attempt to get away from whulwinds. Some Sansis and 
especially women and childien were observed saying to a whirlwind, 
*IIat bhagi bharia karman wallia, khair harm, paiahan parahetn langhin' 
(0 spirit of great destiny and grace, do us no haim and pass away 
from us.) The people believe that if a whirlwind is disturbed by 
throwing a brickbat or an old and worn out shoe at itj the demon 
attacks with a great feiocity. 

9, Dnien. The daien is most feared by the women folk, and 
especially by those who have small childien. Daien is a living witch. 
She has some power of sorcery and as the supeistition goes, she can 
eat np the livers of children. On discovering that such and such 
woman is a daien, she is hated and shunned by society. The women 
eover and hide their children from the daien. 

. 10. Badana or Cliballcda. A badawa is the spirit of a very 

playful, jovial and nefarious boy. It is called Chhalleda which means 
•one who plays a 'chhal' or a trick on others, His purpose is simple 
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and innocent and he bamboozles, beguiles and befools a person just 
'for the sake of fun and for nothing more. He plays many harmful 
'tricks on the people They say that a Badawa has a scalplock (Choti 
•of Bodi) on his bead. From this it can be concluded that according 
•to the belief of superstitious people a Badawa is always a spirit of 
Hindu boy. If any person gets hold of bis Bodi, then the Badawa 
becomes his slave and serves his purposes, The Sanai sorcerers tell 
that when a Badawa is caught fast by his bodi he cries, ‘Halo pahria, 
naale meii bodi putti, naale mainod maria’, (O, take pity, you have 
pulled my scalpdock and beaten me as well). The Badawa can assume 
‘many foims of animals. 

EVIL EVE 

The most prevalent belief of Sansis is that the eyes of some 
persons are possessed of evil powers which can injure other persons. 
Supeistitious people think that the glance of an evd eye-pierces 
through a person just like an arrow shot from a bow. This is why, 
the evil eye is called Narai. The children are paiticularly succeptible 
•to the effect of evil eyes and they readily lose health or any othei 
•quality that they possess in an enviable measuie. Sometimes the evil 
eye may become the cause of illness and even of death. Plants and 
animals are also affected by it. Bad crops, abortion, miscarriage, 
•disease and death of animals are sometimes attiibuted to the malevo- 
‘lent effect of the evil eye. Sometimes an accidental damage to a new 
thing is also considered to be due to the effect ofthe evil eye. Any 
mishap whose cause remains unknown is ascribed to the effect of evil 
•eye and some body is condemned for it. 

•^Superstitions regarding snake and other poisonous bites 

There is another time honoured cult among the Indians and 
the Sansis have also a deep — ^rooted belief in it. It is commonly 
‘found in the Punjab that Gugga Ftr is worshipped as the God of 
•snakes. Some persons know some mantras or incantations whose 
-occult and efficacious power is possessed by them after a long and 
regular ascetioities and meditations. When anybody is bitten by a 
snake a Mandri is called for immediately who comes and with a 
•regular system mutters his charms for the cure of the patient. In 
most cases the remedy is not sought from medicines and the Mandrh 
are the only persons to be depended upon. In some poisonous insects 
•like scorpions, the Mandn castes away the pain with the magical 
-power of his incantations. Similarly they depend on the Mandrh 
when a mad dog bites anybody. But now they have begun to consult 
•the doctors and physicians for these troubles. 
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Pains and aches : Leg and head eches are also treated by 
MondrU. Sometimes enchanted ashes are rubbed on the painful) 
part of the body. Somet'mes, enchanted water or other edibles are. 
also given to the patients as a cuie. The enchanted thieads prepared^ 
by incantations are also kept or tied lound the legs, necks, arms anch 
waist for dispelling diiferent ailments. 

Black and while magic. Black magic or ‘Kaala Hum’ is espe- 
cially dreaded by all the people. They believe that the people oF 
Bangai or the people of hills or mountains are vciy dangerous magi- 
cians. Black magic does harm to enemies, or it is malevolent magic, 
but the white magic is used for both the purposes. White magic is 
used for bringing good luck, foi increasing love between the people, 
for curing diseases and for winning success. By black magic many 
people attack each other by using ‘Taviz’ Masaan, Kujja or by 
Mutth. Some superstitious people and magicians say that if under 
certain incantations, needles are driven into a lemon, the enemy is. 
injured like the lemon, wheiever he or she may be. 

Dwelling of spirits. 

Generally the spirits dwell in the cremation grounds or grave- 
yards. They also live in desolate places, old, broken or dry trees. 
Some spirits live in the riverain and littoral sites. Some people believe 
that spirits live in broken down houses and walls, and on the mounds 
of ancient habitations. A place haunted by spirits is called ‘Pacca» 
Than’. 

Use of spiiits. Some magicians have a control ovei certain 
spirits and use them for good or lor evil. It is inteiesting that the- 
churel lives mostly in the ‘Neem’ or tamaiind tree and supeistitious 
people believe that this tree should be paiticulaily avoided at night. 
How to dispel spirits ? 

> 1 . Incantations or Mantras. The most universal method of 

casting out evil spiiits, is by reciting, wiiting or using mantras or 
incantations In the beginning the mantias were confined to the Vedic 
text but now a mantra is ‘extended’ to all magic forms of woids, 
letters, sounds or any liocuspocus which brings good luck to the 
happy possessor and evil to his enemies. The spirits are cast out, 
and the effect of evil eye is cured by mantras. They arc often inscrib- 
ed on paper, or the ink in which they are written is drunk or the 
papers on which the mantras are wiitten, aie kept in metal cases or 
talismans®. Some Sansi chelas or ‘Saurias can cast out spirits. One 
..may not believe in spirits and ghosts but none can ignore the 
belief in spirits in the Sansi sociology. When a person is undei thiP 
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anflueoce of a spirit of any type, the chelas are called and the patient 
is seated before them. They give him a fumigation (dhoop) of gugga| 
.and then they drive a stab or any other iron weapon into the 
gi ound. After this, the chelas begin to recite a long incantation which 
>is given below verbatim as I piocured it from Bahadur Mai and 
Mangat Ram, the Sansi chelas of the village of Isharke in the dls- 
Ttiict of Sheikhupura (West Punjab) ; — 

Incantation (mantra). 

‘'Madan Shah All ko dlianak kbaich baan mar 
Le kar Shah Shames Ka nam, poora n shan taan mar 
Gutu Gorakh Naath Ki kirpase, sab marhi mason mar, 

Hanuman, Narsingh ko pakar kar pichhar mar 
Guru Gian ki potli jadoogar, tamam ke tamam mar, 

Kacha masaan mar de, bol Lachhman, Sua, Ram Ram 

Sab Jin, bhoot, bandh liya jab se pia apne murshad se jaam 

Sub dev danoon pari pret, hooae khtdmalgar hamare 

Jab se para, shahad, sidak se Nanak Guiu ke dware 

Nank hamari tarf, aanch na lagat, bandh de jin bhoot bar jat pat 

Bir, Jodh, aiir kete butprust, aisi lagao zarb keli do kar mast 

Ram Lachhman Siia ke ang ang bandh de, shamshir bandh de Hr 

tafang bandh de 

■Banduk, iubuk, Bhala, sota, matehar bandh de, 

'Cbhota bara pir faquir Shahar ke shahar bandh de 
Rarahat va pahar, jodha, soora bandhe de, 

^Rag nad, Jogljangam sab poora bahdh de 
'Darakhat, mal, khazana, hava ko bandh de 
Samund sagar, aal pataal, chalte darya ko bandh de 
■Sab ore ghari ghari, pah ir pahar bandh de 
Aal pataal our nagri, gaam, shahr bandh de 
'Ghat ghat, pran pran, ko bandh de 
*Chausath jognarr, zamin, asmaan bandh de, 

Saaz Baaz, dholak, tamoiaa, chhatis, rag ko bandh de 
Paani, khak, paun, aag ko bandh de, 

‘Sarap, bichhu, zahri naag ko bandh de, 

Rewa bandh de jamna ko bandh de, 

Saraswati ko bandh de krlshna, Narbada, Godavari bandh de, 

■Jin, bhoot, churel, pret, danoon, tamaam bandh de 
Mere guru pir ki shakti se sub kalam ko bandh de 
Nihaloom Gandoo, vedere ko faryad kar 
iffetam, Naroiam aur babe Toto ko yatd kar 
dJar aafit bazar ho mere guru ke darbar par 
dfikaldoon sab jin, bhopt, churel, pret ko maar maar karj* 
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The line-wise English tiansfatiofl of this Incantation is givens 
below : — 

“Shoot Madan Shah All with an arrow stietcbing your bow 
By the grace of Shah Shames hit your target perfectly 
By the kindness of Guru Goiakh Naath do away with the evils* 
- of cremation ground’ 

Knock down Hanunian and Narsingh 

With the force of the knowledge of your Guru kill all the magi- 
cians 

Utter, Lachman, Sita, Ram and kill evil spirits 
I have tied all the jins and bhoots since Ihavedrunka cup- 

from my teacher 

All the evil spiiits and monsters have become our slaves 
Since I have recited Shabad at the door of Guiu Nanak 
Nanak is on our side, none can harm us, kill all the evil spirits- 

of all the communities 
All the brave and idol worshippers should be brought under 

control 

Bind all the organs, of Lachhman, Ram and Sita, bind sword 

and gun- 

Bind gun, musket, spear, moitar etc. 

Bind all the small and great, saints, beggais and whole oftho- 

city. 

Bind the mountain, the brave 

Bind Music, sound, yogi, ascetic completely 

Bind the tiee, wealth, treasure and wind. 

Bind oceans and seas and bind under-woilds and running rivers- 
Bind everything in all the diicctions at all the times 
Bind underworlds, habitations, villages and cities, 

Bind the very inside of hearts 

Bind srxty-four jognan, earth and sky 

Bind all the musical instruments, dholak and thirty-six ragas 

Bind snakes, scorpions and poisonous cobras 

Bind the devil with a strong lock of chain. 

Bind the fairy named Ashak and bind whole of tile country oP 

the fairiess 

Bind the river Reva and Jatnna 

Bind the rivers Saraswati, Krishna, Naibada and Godawari, 

Bind jin, bhoot, churel, pret, danoon, all of them 
Remember your sainted dead ancestors, Nihaloo, Gandoo- 
Remember Hetam, Narotam and Baba Toto 
Every evil spirit must present itself before toy Gum 
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I will cast out ail the jins, bhoots, churels and prets with a 

sound beating.” 

A close study of this incantation clearly indicates that, it is 
surely a distortion of some old Hindu mantra. With the passage of 
time the inclusion of the names of some gods, goddesses, prophets, 
and Gurus of later times have also crept into this mantra. Anyhow 
this mantra is a good indication of the belief and culture of the Sansis 
as it has been travelling since ancient times. Rose’ has also given 
a similar mantra of the Sansi chelas of Punjab. But as he himself 
confesses the mantra remained unintelligible to him and Ins repro- 
duction of the incantation is also unintelligible. 

After reciting this incantation in regular ihythm, the chela 
comes into afflatus and wags his head m quick movements. After a 
few minutes the patient also begins to wag bis head and now both of 
them wag their heads rapidly. This is called ‘Khedna\ Then the 
chela questions the, whereabouts of the spirit, in a very dignified voice. 
At this time it is believed that the spirit is present and it is actually 
this spirit which is jvagging its head. The spirit has to speak through 
the patient and act through the body of the patient but the spirit obs- 
tinately keeps silent. Then the chela catches the patient by the locks 
and a dispute begins between them. At last by beating and threatening 
to put excreta or beaf in the mouth of the spirit, if the spirit is Hindut 
and pork in case of Muslim spirit the spirit is made to speak through 
the mouth of the patient. The chela orders the spirit to give up the pa- 
tient but the spirit is stubborn At this time the chela slaps the patient 
or beats him with his stick. At last the spirit promises to leave the 
patient readily and never revisit him or his family. The author has 
seen s,uoh occasions of casting out spirit many a time Once it was 
seen that a spirit was about to leave the patient ; the chela said to it, 
T do not, believe in you. You are dishonest. How can I believe 
that you will leave the patient for ever ? Give me a promise of your 
going.” The spirit replied, ‘Yes* I swear by my faith that I will never 
haunt the, patient agqin, and now I go ” The chela agreed and he 
left the locks of the victim. I know the patient personally that he'* 
used to remain ill and in great distress inspite of using many medi- 
cines from qualified doctors. After that he never fell sick and still, 
he is living happily, having a wife and six children. It is ’ interesting 
to npte tjiat according to Michael Hervey® the belief in witch craft is 
found to modern cities of civilized countries of the world, London, 
Sydney, Paris, Hanover, Okeharaptop, Brixham and in many cities, 
pf America., .Sltephea Fuchs® and Hatqh'-® also mention the efflcacjs 
of witch craft and mantras. 
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2. Filthy and abusive language. Dirty language is also used 
to scare away evil spirits. They say that the nakedness of a man is 
also repellent to the evil spirits. So some of the persons while passing 
thiough the cremation grounds and grave yards, put off their 
clothes 

3. Ashes. Accoi ding to the belief of superstitious people, the 
ashes are also very useful in getting rid of evil spirits. This is why 
that after birth ashes are applied to the new born baby that no spirit 
should touch him, though in reality it is used for drying the baby. 
A circle of ashes round a person is also considered useful to scare 
away evil spirits, 

4. Charcoal. Similai ly black charchoal is efficacious. 

5. Ornaments, Beads and bangles are also useful in lighten- 
ing the evil spirits. They believe that a certain colour repels demons 
and other evil spirits, but the metals are more effective than glass. 

6. Colours, The evil spirits fear ceitain colouis, especially 
black, icd and yellow. It is due to these reasons that tcrmeric of 
yellow colour is used in many rites of marriage. Lamp hlagk is put 
on the face of the bcautitul children to protect them fiom evil eyes. 
Collyrium (surma or kajjal) is also put in the eyes for the same 
purpose. Red sallos and vermilion (sandhooi) are also used on many 
functions foi the same eirand. 

7. Metals. Iron is especially powerful and efficacious in 
repelling evil spirits. Similarly, copper and some other metals have 
their magical utility. This is the reason why some copper ornaments 
are used and the ai tides and aims made of iron are kept under the 
pillow of a mother who gives birth to child. 

8. Threads. The use of threads indicates that the evil spirits 
are tied with them and thus they are rendered helpless. At many 
functions, and particularly at marriages, the use of mauli (red and 
yellow threads) is extensively used for the same object. 

9. Thorns. Some people spread thorns before the door of the 
house at the birth of a child so that evil spirits may not enter the 
house to attack the mother and the baby. We read, ‘At the door of 
delivery the thorny branches of bel and nagphani aie spread to inter- 
cept evil spirit ” 

10. The leaves of certain trees ate also used and it is for this 
reason that the leaves of mango and shareehn are hung at the, door 
of the room in which the child is born. 

1 1 . Incense and smoke. The smell of certain substances and 
their smoke attracts the gods, but dispels evil spiiits. This is why that 
asafoedits is used for smoke and ghee is used as an iricense. 
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12. Cerlain figures also frighten the evil spirits. It is due to 
Uhls supeistitiou that we find that certain figures are drawn in some 
houses, inside and outside. The Brahmans draw figures on. their 
foreheads for this reason. 

13. Leather. Leather is also used as a repellent and the 
leathei mascots are tied round the arms and necks. Sometimes we 
see that beautiful cows and bulfaloes which have calved recently, bear 
some pieces of leather or a pair of worn out shoes, round their necks 
as a prevention against evil eye and evil spirits. 

14. Black pots. Some people believe that the evil spirits fear 
black pots and especially old earthen black pots. These are often 
seen placed upside down on the newly built buildings and houses. 
Similarly old black earthen pots (haaodis) are hung on the stick in 
the fields so that the evil eye or spirits may not affect growth and 
yield of the crops. 

1 5. Last but not the least is the belief of religious minded 
people that hymns couplets or any other sacred compositions, 
when read and recited with a pure mind, are a great force in driving 
away and destroying evil spirits. 

OMENS 

Hinduism is a peculiar combination of rites, rituals, customs 
and ceremonies concerned with every phase of life. So, like many 
other beliefs, omens have also a conspicuous place in Indian life. An 

• omen is any involuntary happening which predicts future events. An 
omen is a type of prognosis or prediction. Omens interfere in days, 
months and directions also. They have a concern in foods, garments, 
and ornaments. A Hindu is as much concerned with omens as with 
food regulations. This is the reason that in his tour of first general 
'elections of idependent India m 1951, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru said 

in his speech at Ludhiana, ‘Hinduism is a kitchen religion’. Hinduism 
IS indeed an omen-bound creed. The Sansis are great believers m 
augury and some of their important omens are given below : — 

1. The greatest omen of Sansis is a sneeze. At the beginning 
>of some work or at the time of starling on journey, if some body 
sneezes, the Sansis will postpone the work or the journey, however, 
important it may be, They have another antidote against it. Some 

• of them do not postpone the work of the journey because of a sneeze, 
-hut they just stop for a while and they proceed with their undertak- 
ing. If a person sneezes twice in succession, it is not an ill omen, 

2. If after starting on a journey anybody accidently calls from 
Jbehind, the omen is bad and it is better to postpone the business. 
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3. If ateli (oiUman) is met on the way while starting on a- 
journey, the omen is bad. 

4. A widow met ni good clothes is a bad omen. 

5. A person met with an empty vessel is a bad omen but ir 
met with a pitcher full of something, then the omen is good. If a 
pregnant mother meets a person with pitcher full of something, tiien 
the omen is still bettci. 

6. If by chance, oil is spilt when going somewhere, the omeni 
IS good, as (hey believe that the enemy is avoided, 

7. If one sees three men when beginning something, the omen. 
IS bad, but it is good if one sees four men sitting together in a friend* 
ly way. 

8. The braying of a donkey is not a good omen, if it does 
fi om behind, but if it brays m front of a person while going, it is a 
good omen. 

9. If a person’s turban falls down while starting, it has grave 
consequences and the work in hand must be given up foi the time 
being. 

10. If one meets a defoimed person, the omen is bad. 

11. If one’s path is crossed by a snake, deer, maiigooze, crow, 
kite or a cat, the omen is veiy bad. 

1 2. Meeting a mad dog or a police man means a very dan- 
gerous omen. 

13. Seeing a cow just oa opening one’s eyes in the morning at 
the time of rising means a veiy good omen. 

14. A barbel and a Brahman together can be a bad poitent. 

15. If on beginning something, a dead body is seen being- 
carried to the cremation ground or grave yaid, as a funeral proce- 
ssion the omen is very good because it indicates the most inevitable 
truth of life,— death. 

Regarding background of their belief in this omen, the Sansis- 
relate an interesting legend of their Rajput ancestors, which is briefly^ 
given below : — 

They say that once a Muslim invader attacked Bbatner, the 
famous place of the Bhatti Rajputs of Rajputana, The MiisHnu 
enemies were 5000 in number but the Rajputs weie only 300. The 
spy of the Rajputs brought in advance to them the news of the 
arrival and attack of the enemy and also informed them of the super- 
iority of the invader, both in number and equipment. The Rajputp* 
knew well how to give a brave fight to such enemies and how to die- 
on the battle fields like the brave. They decided to meet the foes- 
outside the city of Bbatner and kill or be killed. Hence the 30Gi 
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Rajputs rode on their chargers and equipping themselves wilh the 
best of armoury which they possessed, they started. Just coming out 
of the town wall, they saw a funeral procession carrying a dead body 
to the Cl emation ground. They i elate that that was the dead body 
of some pious man of the town. The brave Rajputs took it to be ai 
very terrible omen and their leader said, “I think the sight of this- 
dead body has predicted oui defeat and destruction. This is a very 
bad omen.” It is believed that a miraculous voice came from the 
dead body, *‘0 brave Rajputs, you are mistaken to take this sight to 
be a bad omen. This is the best omen as death wins ovei all the 
poweis and plans of man and death is the gieatest tiulh of life. Go 
and fight against the approaching enemies the success will kiss your- 
feet.” The Rajputs faced the enemy with double courage and indeed' 
the 300 Rajputs utterly routed the 5000 Muslim enemies. From that 
day onwards, this omen is thought to be a veiy good omen. 

16. If, on beginning something, or on starting on a journey' 
some weeping persons are seen, the omen is bad, 

17. The maternal uncle and his nephew (sister’s son) must 
never sit together when it is lightning. 

18. If on starting, one sees a crow perched on somebody or 
on the person himself or herself, the work must be given up. 

19. The hiccup is ascribed to the remembrance of the person' 
by some fiiends or relatives. 

20. On beginning some, work if one sees somebody fighting’ 
and bleeding, the omen is bad. 

21. Starting on a journey on Sunday is not considered good, 

22. Wednesday is the most auspicious day for any purpose. 
They say, *‘Budh Kam Sudh” (Budh makes the purpose successful). 

23. Like other Hindus, the Sansis do not think it good to- 
wash hair or head on Tuesday. 

24. A Brahman seen with a religious book and ‘tilak’ on his . 
forehead is auspicious. 

25. If a burning lamp is seen on the way^side, the omen is 
very good. 

26. Meeting a woman with a healthy male child, is an auspi- 
cious omen. 

27. If a jackal crosses the way, the omen is bad. 

28. If a fox or a dog howls at night it indicates the death of 
some member of the family or some close relative. 

29. If, on starting, a branch of tree or tree falls down sudden- 
ly, the omen is bad. 
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30. The owl is thought to be a very inauspicious bird and if it 
shrieks at night, it must be understood to invoke destiuction and 
desolation, 

31. The cry of a kite heard at night is a bad omen. 

32. The lighting of cats at night is a bad omen. 

33. To see a freshly bioken pot when departing is a bad omen. 

34. A hzzard is always a good omen but if fowls are seen, the 
omen is bad. 

35. A partridge, if heard chirping, on the left, while one is 
travelling, is good, but it is bad if it chirps on the right hand. It is 
the same when one is halting soinewheie. 

36. On starting, if a dog wags his head (kan phatkana), it 
foiebodes danger and the work proposed is postponed. 

37. If on starting, one finds a coin, the omen is very good. 

38. If one stumbles over a stone or slips and falls, while start- 
ing, the omen is very bad. 

39. If on starting, good tiding is given, the omen is veiy good. 

40. If one sees a mairiage party along with bridegioora or 
bride, or both, the omen presages sure success and joy. 

41. The Sansis have also some omens attached with dreams. 
If one weeps in a dream some joy is approaching and the dream is 
good. 

42. If one laughs whole-hcartdly in a dream, some bad event 
is sure to take place. 

43. A policeman seen in a dr^am is sure to have a very bad 
and harmful effect. 

44. A snake, mad dog, fighting rams, fighting lie-bufalloes, 
'fighting bulls and camels seen in dreams are bad omen. 

45. If one sees a dead body oi one dies in dream, it means 
that the dreamer will live long 

46. Dreaming of falling sick means good health, 

47. To dream of a ride on elephants signifies anatuial and 
■extraordinary jise in life, because it is the kings and queens who ride 
•on elephants. 

48. To dream of visiting religious shrines and assembly of 
saints, gives a good indication of one’s pious life. 

Worship 

It has already been mentioned that all the Sansis woiship their 
ancestral god. Raja Sansmal, his two sipns, Mahla nad Baehdoo and 
twenty three grandsons who were heads of twenty three different 
‘dans or subscstes of Sansis. At all the ceremonies, they perforin 
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iibation (tapaana) invoking names of their ancestors and some other- 
gods and godesses. They also worship Sitla Devi, Gugga, Laianwali 
or Jawala of kangra. Besides the above names, they worship their 
following tribal sainted dead. 

1. Nibaloo Gandoo. Nibaloo and Gandoo were two brothers. 
The name of their father was Atra, an inhabitant of village Olhian 
Sohian m the district of Sialkot, in Duska Tehsil (West Punjab). They 
were veiy pious persons and they renunciated the world, they had' 
been doing noble deeds and good services to other people. Their 
tombs 01 ‘Samaadhs* are situated in the village of Khanghure’ m 
Gujranwala District. The Sansis of Punjab have different sacrificial 
and dedicating prayers (sukhnas) foi the fulfilment of their wishes 
and desires. On their fulfilment, the Sansis go and woi ship at their 
tombs, spilling ghee and other gifts over them. Sometimes rams 
and he — goats are sacrificed at their tombs. Nihaloo Gandoo are 
also believed to be veiy powerful saviours of the Sansis in scaring 
away evil spirits and this is the reason that they have been invoked 
in the incantation given in this research paper. 

2. Hem Narotani and Toto : These three sainted dead of the 
Sansis also belonged to Othian Sohian They lived in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Their father’s name was Shaunki as men- 
tioned by H. A. Rose*® also. Hem and Toto weie possessed of great 
divine power. The Sansis believe that Hem and Naro tarn were two 
bi others, and they could nde on walls and make them run like hor- 
ses and trams. They aie also the protective gods of the Sansis and 
so they are woishipped. They di^d at Othian Sohian and their tombs 
arc made in that area. They are worshipped by the Sansis 

3. Fatah Shahid (Fatah the martyr) ; He is worshipped for 
his biavery. His tomb is found at Malla, a village of Brahmans in 
the Sialkot district. The tomb is constructed on an ancient mound, 
a litjtle north of Malla The Sansis tell that once in an encounter on 
a dark night, while fighting with his enemies, Fatah, the brave, was 
killed by his own brother-m-law and Ins sistei’s son (bhaiiooja and 
bhanewan) by mistake. He is acknowledged as a martyr (shahid) and 
his tomb is worshipped by the Sansis of Punjab. 

4. Faqira and Binder. They are also the sainted dead of the 
Sansis. They were very pious and god loving men. The Sansis 
believe in them as beneficial and piotective ancestial gods, 

5. Malang Shah. He was a famous saint of the Punjab and is 
revered by many communities. He was a Sansi. His father’s name 
^was Basil Sailsi. He renounced the world and lived and died m 
.Ppnjab in the meditation of God. He is worshipped by the Sansis as. 
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a divine soul. H. A. Rose** also gives an account of this Sansi saint 
■ bf Punjab. 

6. Mai Lakhi. Mai Laklu was a very pious woinan. She 
iiemained a viigin and was pure all her life. She renbuncbd worldly 
'life and lived and died in the jungles. Her tomb is found in the 
"village named Tatle** in the district of Gujraawala. The Sansis of 
ipiinjab worship hei tomb also. 

' Besides woi shipping these sainted the Sansis annually gather to 
<-worship at the tombs of some saints at the following places 

1, To woiship Pir Sakhi Sultan at Nagaha. 

2, At Phalaudi in Jaiselmer. 

3, Bibrain in Bikaner, 

4, Bajrang garh in Aligath distiict (U. P.) 

5, Jawala Mukhi in Kangia distiict, Punjab, 

6, Naiikhera in Etah District (U. P.), 

7, Worship of Giigga ; In the month of Bhadon, the Sansis 
• of Punjab woiship Gugga, the god of snakes. They plastei their 
houses with cowdung Then they prepare ‘chooi ma’ of the chapatis 
of'daha’ (Coaisc— giound flour of wheat), gur and ghee. Then 
they light seven dough lamps, putting ghee in them. Some choorma 
is placed befoie the burning iamps. Then all the members of the 
family venciate the burning lamps, piostrating befoie them praying 
to Gugga to piotect them from the bites of the snakes and other 
(poisionous animals and insects. The choorma thus placed befoie the 
lamps is not to be eaten by anybody. It is left as it is. The chooi ma 
-and dough lamps are not distuibed 'by anybody and they are consu- 
med by the fowls, dogs, cats or rats etc. The rest of the choorma 
prepared is eaten by the mcmbeis of the family. 

Festivals 

1, Haari da choorma. In the Punjab haari indicates the har- 
vest of wheat, the major food crop of Punjab, Haari da choorma 
means the choorma which the Sansis make after passing a happy, 
profitable and safe harvest. They celebrate haari on any day in the 
month of Haar, May. After collection of haaii the Sansis plaster 
their houses with cowdung and prepare choorma. Then the choorma 
is offered to their tribal gods, First the choorma is thrown on the 
roof of the house invoking the names of all the ancestors who were 
’regarded as saints. .-K handful of this propitiated choorma is retained 
"Which is distributed among all the members of the family as a 
'‘parshad’ or ‘shareeni. Then the family eats the rest of the choormas 

2. Dlwali : The Sansis pay a special attention to the celebra- 
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tionof the Di'wali fcMival. In the morning they rise early and all the 
members of the family have a bath. Then they give water to their 
‘pitters’ (dead ancestors). They also prepare some sweet dish on that 
day and eat it with great joy and fun. At night they illuminate the 
house with lamps (deevas — countrymade earthen lamps) which are 
lighted putting oil into them and a wick made, twisting lint). 

3. Haand: Haand literally means a lamble oi wandering, 
but the Sansis explain it as hunting, Haand is a pecuhai piactice of 
the Sansis. The Sansis are very fond of hunting. Most of the Hindus, 
even educated, think it their sacred duty to go for hunting at the 
Diwah festival. Some of the old Sansis say that they have been 
observing this practice of hunting on the day of Diivali since very 
ancient times, according to the practice of their ancestors. They say 
that originally their ancestors used to kill a deer on this day because 
It was due to the illusion and mischief of a deer in the jungle that' 
Rama and Lakshman went out for its hunting and in their absence 
Sita was seized and carried away by Ravana. So they believe it to 
be a sacred and leliglous duty to kill some deer on the Divvali festival 
on which Rama, Lakshniana and Sita came back to Ayodhia, after a 
long exile of 14 years. 

The principle is that they must hunt within their own village 
and on this day they should not encroach on the hunting grounds 
of other Sansis of neighbouring villages. The game killed should be 
divided among all the members of the Sansis present in the hunting 
party. This is a very line expression of their tribal unity. Even a 
Sansi passing by who is present at«the spot of distri bution, will get 
his full share of the game. There is no question of having hounds ; 
one simply joins the hunting party upto the distribution of the hunted 
game If they kill siifEcient game, then they think it to be a good 
and auspicious omen for whole of the coming year. 

Besides these festivals they celebrate almost all the festivals of 
the Hindus and the Sikhs m accordance with the belief of the people 
among whom they live. 
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THE SACRED COMPLEX IN A MALER HILLY 
VILLAGE OF SANTHAL PARGANA 

L, P, Vidyarihi 

The present papei embodies my preliminary attempt^ to exa- 
mine the leligioiis beliefs and ntuals of the Malei tribe- of Rajmahal 
hills in the district of Santhal Pargana of Bihar State In thefiist 
section of this paper, an attempt has been made to describe the 
conception of the Malei about the spuits and supeinatuial power, 
and in the second section of the papci the “Sacred Complex'* of 
Bendeii villagf' has been desenbed in teims of the thiec analytic 
t concepts : sacred geogiaphy, sacred perfoimaiiccs and sacred spccia- 

I lists with a view to understand the naiuie of the Malei religion 

(Vidyarthi 1961 A), 

This study, methodological in naduc, suggests that the sacred 
complex in Bendcn, considcicd cultuially, is essentially little tradi- 
tional (Redfield 1955), and stiuctmally it is e<xchisive]y of local 
importance^ Secondly, the sacied complex ot Bcnden further refers- 
to Its lelationship with the local ecology, agiicultural operations and 
above all with the local society. In othei words it casually refers to- 
the relationship of “spirit** with the Malei economic and social life* 
This relationship, howevei, has been fully developed in the monogra- 
phic study of the autlioi on this tube (Vidyarthi 1961 B), 

1 The ethnographic materials itsed lieie have been collected from 

; the village Benden which vs as visited by me with some of my Post 

I graduate students in the yeais 1956 (Feb— Maich) and 1959 

I (Sept. — Oct,). Besides intensive study of Bendeii, another village 

^ Tetuli was also caicfully studied In addition to the intensive study 

[ of these two villages, I have made extensive study of more than 

[ fifteen villages during the last five yearsL 

I Conception About Gossaiyan : 

Gossaiyan is a household woid for the Malei which every 
Maler viliagei comes to know from his veiy childhood. This term 
is used to denote a cluster of spirits that are believed to guide their 
destiny, Eveiy child, adult, and old, every commoner and the specia- 
^ list and every male and female have some soi t of conception in their 

mind about the spirit and the supeniatuial power which they call by 
this common term Gossaiyan. The Maler children are instructed 
\ about the Gossaiyan from the very beginning. They are asked not 
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'to touch the family sacred centie® (JhaneJa Gossaiyan) located beside 
the hut, 01 go to the village sacred zone (Manjlii than) oi to pass 
across the village graveyaid oi to avoid certain trees oi spots that 
might be haunted by the evil spiiit, oi toiavoid certain pcisons who 
might be noted for their witchcraft and evil eyes. The author 
observed several situations when the paiciits and elder siblings for- 
bade theii creeping cliildien from going near the above mentioned 
family and village sacred centies. The teun Gossaiyan, thus, becomes 
familial to the ears of even the ciecping infants. Fiom the statement 
of one of my infoimants, Dasma Rami, this pi ocess becomes veiy 
deal (Vidyarthi : 1959) 

“When I was veiy young and innocent my father had told me 
repeatedly that the Pahaiia can live on the hills only when they will 
please the supernatural poweis. He used to say that the Pahatia aie 
alive only on the mercy of the Gossaiyan, Bhutc etc. , Since then I 
have been keeping deep faith in the powei of the supeuiatuial 
beings,” 

A young boy Kaiiho of Bendeii, who is only I5yeaisold, in 
course of his biographical statement emphasises the impoitance of 
Gossaiyan m the following woids. “I have deep faith in the power 
of Gossaiyan, the worship of Gossaiyan is as essential as the air and 
food for us. The failuie of crops and rains, the spread of epidemic 
diseases and such other calamities aie all the result of displeasuie of 
the gods and goddesses etc.” (Vidyaithi : 1959.) 

Anolhei boy Sanjoii of the same village laments about the 
chain of bad luck that he has been facing fioin the childhood. He 
inteiprets all his bad events as the wrath of the Gossaiyan. He says ; 

"At the age of 11 years, unfortunately, ray father died of small- 
pox, Even when I have not foigotteii the death of my father, just 
after five months my close fiiend Rupa also breathed his last. In 
this way, I have been facing a chain of bad luck which is all due to 
the anger of the Gossaiyan.” (Vidyarthi : 1959) 

As a Malei advances in age, and as he sees and experiences the 
hazards of life in the hilly villages, his belief in the Gossaiyan 
becomes more and more entieuched. One of my informants Jawia 
pah aria of Tetuli who is 35 yeais old states his belief in Gossaiyan in 
the following stiong woid : 

‘T have a deep rooted belief in the power of Gossaiyan, the 
xlisease, the famine, the scaicity of water, the low fertility of soil, the 
low production of ciops, high incidence of death etc. all these happen 
only when the evil spirits (Bhuts) and Gossaiyan (Gods and Goddess- 
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•es) are not worshipped properly and the sacrifices are not made 
dimely” (Vidyarthi : 1959'). 

Chamru (50) of the village Tetuh makes siniilai statements and 
further comments in the following words : 

“Last year the villagers w'orshipped these Oossaiyan late and 
owing to this the whole village confronted with a dangerous and 
infectious disease of small pox. This disease spread all over the 
village. Many people including childien and women died.** He 
further spoke with all faith that if he would like to survive on the 
hills he would have to please these spirits. 

In a similar manner the other adult informants have emphasised 
the importance of the Gossaiyan • “they have been surviving on the 
mercy of these powers’* ..“the crop could not grow, if the people 
would not get ram,” pox would spread out in the village and the 
people would die. 

The religious functionaues and divineis (sacred specialists) of 
the Maler villages share the common belief mentioned above about 
the existence and power of the Gossaiyan, The sacred head of the 
village, the Manjhiyc, (for example of Tetuli and Ben den) of course, 
knew more about the various types of Gossaiyan and could classify 
them in terms of their benevolent and mischievous functions. The 
'Quraits of these villages also appealed to be more alert legarding the 
interpretation of the nature and types of Gossaiyan and their evil 
and haimful activities in the siinounding villages, Besides these 
hereditaiy sacred specialists however, the trained sacied specialist, 
the Guru, knew more about the' nature of the Bhuts and other 
Gossaiyan. 

The Guru who is a village diviner and a medicant is supposed 
to be well-veised in knowledge about spiiits, and supernatural 
powers, and he will be the subject matter of our study is a separate 
section on the sacied specialist. 

When we further try to understand the distinction that the 
Malei make about these spiiits and supernatural poweis, we may 
-safely classify them into four major groups. They are (i) Gossaiyans, 
(benevolent spirits) (ii) Jiwe Urkkya (ancestral spirits), (lii) Alchi (evil 
-spirits) and (iv) Chcigani (witchcraft). 

(i) Gossaiyans, The Malei conceive and name all those spirits 
as Gossaiyan which are basically benevolent and which give life, 
health, and pioperties to the Maler. They are represented by stones, 
bamboos, wooden frames, riveis, planets, and are worshipped regu- 
larly at the family and the village levels. When timely offerings and 
isaciifices are not made to the Gossaiyan, they change their roles and 
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bring in disease, deatli, failuie of crops, accidents and siicli othci 
calamities foi the family or tlic village concerned. Such Gossaiyan, 
are/f/»/c Gossaiyan, Bl’iu Gossaiyan (Sun), Blljni Uloon Gossaiyan, 
Btndke Gossaiyan (Stai s), dull lulJu, Egopacho, Goddii Jcinid, Jaghlni 
Gossaiyan, Kanhaivd Nadu, Kuri Gossaiyan, Malta Gossaiyan, Man 
.Gossaiyan, Makkukero Gossaiyan, RCiksi Nadu, Singpclti Nadu, Sahai 
Gossaiyan. 

(ii) Tlif Jiwe Urkkya is the name given to the spiiit of the 
dead lelativcs who might have died a few yeais ago and whose spiiil 
might be hoveling loiind the hut oi neai the village or the Masdni 
(graveyaid). The Malei conceive these auccstial spiuts as essen- 
tially benevolent spin ts but they become harmful like the Gossaiyan 
if timely and befitting saciifices are not made in thcii names. The 
ancestral spiiits may appeal in dieams oi expiess themselves through 
the village shaman, the Demdno. They communicate then desiies and' 
needs eithei in the dream oftheii lelativcs or thioughthe village 
Demano specially on the occasions of the Bhojc festival observed to> 
pacify the ancestors. 

(ill) The Alchi 01 Bhuts (evil spiuts) aic basically manivolent 
and evil spiiits and in alt the cases, they biing in calamities in shape 
of disease, death, aboition and such othev calamities to the Malcr 
individuals. The Malei are very afiaid of the Alchi and they strongly 
believe that whcnevci they (the Alchi) get a chance, they harm the 
Maler individuals. The Alchi live in and aiound the biuial place, 
near a stream, on some isolated tiees on the outskiit of the village. 
They are, in general, invisible and aie not symbolised by the Maler 
with any items as the Gossaiyan. Some of the Maler villagers, how- 
ever, have seen these manivolent spiuts and through them the villagers 
have developed, a conception about the physiognomy of some of these 
evil spirits. At Benderi, the villagers named foui alchi : Dnide, Jame, 
Amndtahh or Amki and Afori, At Tetuli, the villagers believe in 
the presence of seven Alchi in and aiound the viliage. They aie 
Ampocho, Simadaitdi, Umble CJieno, Eibekker, Dindi and Mdii, The 
Guru (village diviner) is supposed to drive away the Alchi when it 
affects any person. 

(iv) The siipcinatural belief of the Malei is fiuthei reflected in. 
iheChergani (witchciaft). The Maler believe that a clicigi (witch) 
IS a malignant creature and being in league witli the evil spiuts, she 
biings about disease, death, failure of crops and such other calamities 
to a Maler individual. The whole matter about the witch and the 
witchcraft is enveloped in secrecy and the element of fear fuitliei 
checks the Malei to talk about a witch and her activities. At Benden, 
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"ive could know about one middle aged woman, Rami (35 years], 
^vho was an established witch. Rami lost her husband just after her 
mainage and then she was manied again to Gangu of the same 
village. She gave bnth to two daughters but both of them died. Her 
husband Gangu and othei villagers suspected her to be the cause 
of all these deaths in the family and declaied hei to be a witch When 
the Guiu admmistcied Telpatt(P on the occasions of illness of 
Dhaima Rama and Suija, he fuither confiimed that the disease was 
caused by Rami and he ciucd them by pci forming Phoolc^ in her 
nan e. The vUlagcis have no clear idea as to how she underwent the 
tiaining in acquiung this supeinatuial power They, however, guess 
that she leaint witchciaft fiom some Santlial witch of the neighbour- 
ing village, Pciihalghattd where she spent hei childhood with her 
father who used to live theic m connection with the cultivation of his 
paddy land. The villagers believe that on several nights she goes *0 
the Masam (giaveyard) at the dead of night, undress herself comple- 
tely and dance thcic foi the whole night to please the Masani Alcht 
(the evil spiut of giavcyaid) She continues to do so to maintain her 
supeinatural powei. The viDageis of Benden and also of the neigh- 
bouiing villages are very a fi aid of hei and avoid liei doings as any 
displeasure on her part may bring death for the individual concerned* 

Rami, divorced by hei husband has got shelter m her brother’s 
house, Kanhoo, and inspite of oui all effoits she did not speak even 
a word to us. Her will povvei was definitefy very high in comparison 
to the aveiage Maler villageis We could not know much about 
liei as the viilageis weie suspicious that she may cause trouble to 
those who would pass any infoimation about her, 

We do not come aci OSS any witch in the other village, TetulK 
The vilJageis, however, believed in the evil effects of witchcraft and 
faintly lemembeied about one Surji who was a witch in the village 
about 60 years ago. fn other villages that we visited, we found th& 
villagers believing in the supei natural power of the witches but no 
body disclosed to us except at Garhsingla about the piesence of a 
Witch m the villages 

The witches, thus, in a Maler village wields a powerful inflw- 
-eace owing to her supernatural power to cause disease, death, and 
destruction of the harvest. The evil spirits, at times work through^ 
her as she is in link with the Masani Alchi with which the Maler are 
most afraid of. The Maler villagers do not have clear conception 
.about the way a witch -operates her supernatural power to attack an 
individual or a harvest. At Bendcri it was reported that when a 
switch wants to harm anybody, she takes a small piece of human 
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bone, apply Sindoor (Vermihon) on it and ties it with a long talU 
(hair) taken out of hei head. She makes certain utterances to em- 
power them and then she stealthily covers it near the hut or under 
the hearth of the peison whom she wants to haim. This works 
immediately and the peison concerned soon feels pain in his oi her 
body, end then falls ill In case he fails to take iielp of the Guru, 
the village diviner, his illness may end into death. Similaily when she 
wants to destroy the haivest of an individual she goes with such a 
piece of bone tied with her hair and buries it m the field, and the 
harvest is gradually ruined. 

The above mentioned four types of supeinaluiai poweis, the* 
Gossaiyan, the Alchi, the Jiwe Urkkya and the Chergani have tlien 
respective impoitance m the Maler villages. But it is also evident 
fiom the above brief desciiption that the Alclii (Evil spiiits oi Bhute)' 
are negative forces in the spirit world of the Maler, and are given 
offerings and sacrifices when they affect any individual. The Chergani 
(witchcraft) which works through a person of the village is also an 
occasional event in the Malei village. When a particular person is- 
bewitched, he is helped by the Guru to dilvc away the evil effect. 
Thus, both the above type of supernatural spirits are more awed than, 
revered by the villagei s, and they arc taken by the Maler villageis 
as supernatuial pioblems which they solve as far as possible with the 
help of the village divineis and the shammans, The othei two types 
of supernatural powers— the Gossaiyan and the Iiwc Uikkya are the 
fountain-spring of the Maler leligfon. The Maler, have developed a* 
set of rituals, a cycle of sacrifices, a seiies of feast and festivals which 
revolve round then belief in the Gossainyan and Jiwe Uikkya. Among 
these two again, their belief in Jiwe Uikkya has helped the Maler in* 
developing a set of funeial rituals and a series of festive occasions, 
for ancestral worship, the details of which have been discussed else- 
where (Vidyarthi 1961 B). The Gossaiyan, as is evident from the 
extracts taken out fiom the biographies of the Maler informant, 
dominate the thinking of the Maler villagers and their belief in this 
form of spirit primarily regulates the religious and supernatuial! 
activities of the community. 

With this background about the conception of the Maler oboufc 
the Gossaiyan and their beliefs in the diffeient forms of spirits, we 
come to discuss the symbolic lepresentation, rituals and function- 
aries especially in relation to their belief in the Gossaiyan. Here, wa 
will attempt to understand the function of leligion as reflected in 
the village Benderi undei the 'three analytic concepts — the sacred 
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geography, the sacred performances and the sacred specialists. 
<Vidyarthi 1961 A.) 

Sacred Geography 

At the level of observation when one enters the Benderi village 
of the Maler, he comes across certain symbols represented by 
bamboos, wooden frames, small huts, stones and trees which have 
certain veimilion and other such signs fpitcher, Aiwa nee, dried 
flowers, died blood-spots), that lead one to think that they are the 
Malei sacied centres or shimes. These sacred centies representing 
the different Gossaiyan of the villageis arc located in many places in 
the village and in its suriounding hills and forests, and they go to 
constitute the sacred geogiaphy of the village. 

The Sacred Centre 

The first sacred place that attracts our attention is the Alattjt 
Than which is located on the eastern oulskirt of the village settle- 
ment. This sacied place, as a matter of fact is the mam sacied zone 
of the village. This is the zone wheie (he Jhanda*Gossaiyan of the 
village IS located. A veiy long bamboo with a piece of tiiangular red 
cloth symbolizes this village deity of the Jhanda-Gossaiyan. On its 
left side aie two pieces of black stone which symbolise Stngpale 
Nadu, Singpale Nadu is usually worshipped and the sacrifices are 
made in its name on the occasion of the Bandna festival, A little 
ahead to the left side (15 yaids) again, is a pair of wooden pillars 
with holes on the upper portion which function as an alter for the 
saciifica of buffallos during the Maflgarwin sacuflee (Buffalo sacrifice 
or Kara puja). In their back one sees an impoverished small hut (five 
feet wide, foui feet long) covered with wild creepers, winch is an in- 
tegial part of the sacred zone, audit symbolises the very powerful 
Gossaiyan of the village. Gram Devati. In addition to these perma- 
nent symbols, the open land in the front, is considered to be sacred 
and is used for taking oath, vvoishipping such Gossaiyan which are 
not permanently symbolised, and for holding the sittings of the 
Panchayat foi deciding the cases concerning the breach of Maler 
customary laws and taboos in the village. This use of the sacred 
zone shows their divine consideration in deciding cases and taking of 
oath etc. Adjacent to this sacied zone, on both the sides are two 
huts® owned by the Manjhiye who is the sacred head of the village 
and it is aftei his office, that the sacred zone of the village is also- 
termed as Manjhiye Than, Thus the main Gossaiyan of the village 
and the main sacred specialist, the Manihne and the major sacred 
performances are observed in this part of the village which may be 
rightly called as the “sacied zone of Bendeii”. 
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The sacicd gcogiapliy of Dencicu, however, does not slop only 
with the sacred zone located on the oiitsknt of the village. Theie arc 
seveial sacied centics located outside the village on the hills and 
foicst, and inside the village in and aioimd the huts of the mciividual 
families living in the village 

When AC piocccd about 100 yaids fioiii the castcin end of the 
village settlement and also fiom the village sacied zone, we obseivc 
on our left an extensive flat at ea covcicd with old and laigc tices 
alongwith wild ciccpcis This is the village giavejaidoi Masdm, 
the abode of spiiits of theii dead anccstois It begins on the Southern 
side and continues liiieaily towaids thcNoilh. Tlio Aloidin as vve 
have discussed call lei is an inipoitant place of iitiial sacnfices and 
worship for the ancestois, and it may becousidcicd anothei sacicd 
zone of the village. Just on the outskiit of the M'lwm is a place 
known foi the abode of a powciful Gossaiyan called Aintc Gossaiyan. 
This Gossaiyan is woishipped so that the anccstois’ spiiits may live in 
peace and may not cause haim to the living ones. The Ai>ue 
Gossaiyan is located in the centie of the western maigin of the Miisdni 
and is lepiesented by a Koto or Bel tiec and scatlcicd pieces of 
stones This Gossaiyan is woishipped annually on the second da\ of 
the Dandnd or Bhoje festivals by the individual families by making 
sacrifices of pig oi hen accoiding to the oiaclc of tlic village Demano 
iShaman). 

A little ahead of the Masani but fai removed from it towaids 
the southern slope of the hill (about 1 fmlong fiom the southern end 
of the Masani) is an attractive and important sacied centie called 
Cltdl Nadu by the villagers, dial Nadu is icpicscntcd by a set of 
black basaltic stones and snow-white qiiaitz inineial. The pieces of 
these stones about nine in numbers are arranged vciy artistically and 
ill the middle of them an earthen pot has also been cnshiined. The 
whole area covered by this sacred centre comes to be six feet in 
length and five feet in width. Annual sacrifices of one goat, one 
chicken and one calf alongwith the offerings of taddi (country liquor) 
are made to this Gossaiyan on the first day of the Bandna festival. 
This worship of Chiil Nadu is obseived on the village level and the 
■cost of sacrifices is met by subscription from all the families of the 
village 

A little removed fiom the dial Nadu towards the noith- 
•cast (about 50 yards) is located another Maler Gossaiyan Moto-Gaidi 
or Rdksi Nddit. Ihis sacred centre is represented by eleven cylinderi- 
-cal stones, arranged in one straight row. These stones aie of black 
basaltic rook arid are located in fhe foiest grove. We rroled vermilion 
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maiks and pieces of pots near this sacied centie. Raksi Nadu is 
worshipped annually in the month of Bhader (Bhado, August — Sep- 
tember) when sacrifice of a fowl or a hog or a goat js made by the 
(iurait of the village Before the sacrifice is done they wash the 
symbolic stones with watei, make veimilion marks on the stones, 
spt inkle watei and anvd ricc and pom tajdi on them Tins sacrifice 
IS made on the village level and is followed by di inks and dances* 
Raksi Nadu IS also woijjhippcd when the villagcis go foi collective 
hunting. On this occasion an egg is saciificed by the Gmait and the 
fust body of the h\int is offeied to this Ndclu, 

Thus, wo note that the eastern and south-easlein margins of 
tic village aie abode of many gossaiyan which aie icpresentcd by 
stones or trees oi both. If we follow the central hilly pathways of 
t’le village towards the south, at a distance of about 150 yards we 
come across another stone shiine of Bcnderi called Kanhaijd Nddtt. 
This sicied ,'entie is located m a deep fungle about 50 yaids below 
the village level and is on a slope. It is icpresented by a collection of 
black basaltic boulders under two old tiees of KaJam Betra and 
Tissoko?mBena. The Kanhaiya Nadu is also tvoishipped on the 
village level on the occasion of Bandna festival foi good health, pro- 
perty and iich harvest. The sacrifice of fowls, goats and cows is made 
on the Village level. The Manjhiye makes the major sacrifice of cow 
while the Gurait sacrifices the Goat, The detailed piocess of wor- 
shipping Kanhaiya Nadu is similar to Raksi Nadu, 

♦ 

Down below in the south (about 300 yaids Aom Kanhaiya 
Nadu) flows the lull stream (called Jharna by the villageis) which is a 
place where Ihe ordeal of Saveli is held as it is considered sacred and 
is believed by the villagers that it would help in finding out the truth 
about the accused jn the divine ordeal. This stream marks the south- 
ern boundaiy of the village Benderi and it is also believed that 
occasional woiship of the Jhaind would not allow the Shut (evil spirit) 
to enter within the village boundary. 

In the western side of the village, about 100 yaids fiom the 
western end of the village is lewder A'adn. It is also called Tiiddu 
Nadu as its worship would prevent the tiger (Tuddu) from entering 
the village. This sacied centie named after the village (Bende/i) as 
well as after the tiger (Tuddu) is represented by four black basaltic 
boulders below an old, large and wild tree Bender Nadu is worship- 
ped in the month of Bhader when the Gurait of the village sacrifices 
a chicken or a goat. This ceiemony is also observed on the village 
ilevel and the saciificed articles are shared by aJi present during the 
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ceretttony. The Gurait, however, is the exclusive shaier of the head* 
of the saciificed goat, which is kept on the sacred centre (Bender 
Nadu). 

There is anothci sacred centre down below the western end of 
the village settlement. It is called il/m' which is lepie- 

sented by a P(h/»c (Kusuin) tree. This sacred centie is woi shipped 
on the village level on the foiuth day of Bandna. In the evening a 
pig IS sacrificed by the village Guiait and the Demano under Shama- 
nistic influence goes atound the village, collects puffed maize and- 
offers them to the Mini Gossain. 

The last, among the pennanenlly located sacred ccntics is the 
Mida Gossaiyan which like the Mud gossaiyan, is repicscnted by a 
Pushre (Kiisum) tiee on the noi thorn side of the village at a distance 
of about 100 yaids A lull path ninning fioni the ccntic of the 
northern maigin of the village leads to this sacred centre. Mula 
gossaiyan is woi shipped on the fiist day of Bandna in the evening 
when a goat is sacrificed on the village level by the Guiait. Offerings 
of puffed maize and Pllha of maize aic also made. The.sc ai tides aie 
put by every family of the village in a bowl of sal leaf, which are 
collected at one place in a basket {Dili) kept in the village sacred zone 
(Mfinjliiye than). When cveiy family has put its offerings in the 
basket it is bioughl to the Mula Gossaiyan by the Gniail. The dinm 
IS beaten and the Demano begins his shamanistic dance. Accom- 
pained by the villagcis, he goes to the Mula Gossaiyan. He continues 
Ills shamanistic dance there and aftei some time he sits on a Machli 
(a ritualistic small chair) and receives the offeiings of the Dili 
(Basket). 

In addition to the above sacicd centres located eithei within the 
village settlement or within the village boundry, theie are a few 
objects light in the hut of a Maler of Bendeii which on sacred occa- 
sions become sacred ceiities for the membeis living in the hut, The 
Maler of Bendeii identify Adclo, (hut) Gomo (Pillar) and Atto (hearth) 
Gossaiyan and make occasional offerings in the name of theser 
Go'Jsaiyan, The Addo Gossaiyan (The hut god) lepresented by 
the Bali (door) is vvoi shipped when the yield fiom the field is brought 
home. The Addo Gossaiyan is also worshipped when a new hut is 
constructed and a sacrifice of a goat or a pig is made on this occa- 
sion. Taddi is also offered. On the other occasion, however, the offer- 
ings of a fowl and a cup of Taddi are considered suflicient. The Gomo 
Gossai)>an (pillar of the house) is worshipped with vermilion marks, 
and offering of a fowl when the bunches of maize ears are hung on 
the pillars inside the hut. It is afso believed that if the Gomo Gossai- 
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yan may bring health and happiness to the family members by keep- 
ing away the evil effects of the evil spirits. Similarly the Atto gossai- 
yan which is represented by the hearth is also worshipped with vermi- 
lion and blood of a fowl when the first corn of the harvest is cooked, 
on it. 

In addition to the above representation of Gossaiyan m the 
hutj the villagers also believe in another gossaiyan known as 
Sakar (cow shed) gossaiyan. The Sabar gossaiyan is believed to hve- 
in the cattle shed and is worshipped by the head of the family to 
piotect the cattle from being harmed by the supernatural powei, wild 
beasts and theft. Offerings of a chicken with rice and sundur (vermi- 
lion) aie made to the Sahar Gossaiyan whenever considered nece- 
ssaiy, 

Besides these common domestic sacred centres, some families 
may have some special sacred centres inside or near the hut. The 
Demano Rama of Bendeii, for example, had a special sacred centre 
lepresented by a small wooden design. This sacred centre is wor- 
shipped by him with the belief that it gives him power foi shamanis- 
tic peiformances. Occasional offerings of fowl’s blood, Tadcii, Sundur, 
puffed maize and arwa nee are made. 

Some Gossaiyan, namely Bent (sun), Bilpo (moon), Bindke 
(stais) are lepresented by their actual symbols in the sky. Beru 
gossaiyan is considered to be the supreme gossaiyan by the Maler of 
the village Benden, though no specific and special worship or sacu- 
fices are made to it. The Bipla Gdssaiyan comes next to the Beru* 
Gossaiyan in the hieiarchy of Gossaiyan and no special worship- 
IS also ascribed to* it, Bindke (stars) and other Gossaiyan have 
been ranked together in the hierarchy of the Gossaiyan at Benderi. 
All these are considered to be the most benevolent Gossaiyans of the. 
Maler, 

Temporary Representation of sacred Centres 

The sacred geography of the Maler of Benden is mainly reflec- 
ted through the permanant sacred centres, found in the hut, in and' 
around the village, and above the sky. There are, however, several 
Gossaiyans which are eithei temporarily represented or aie never, 
represented by any objects. Among those sacred centres which are 
temporarily enshimed, mention may be made of the Charka GossaU 
yan. 

When a village suffers fcoin the epidemic of small pox, ib 
worships this gossaiyan after the epidemic comes to an end. The- 
villagers make a wooden frame to represent the Charka Gossaiyan- 
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The complex wooden fiame icpicsenting Chaika Gossaiyan is made 
with two wooden pillais appioximatcly 20 feet high with a diameter 
of one feet in thickness which aic joined by a Jioiuontal pillar. The 
Chaika Gossaiyan is woi shipped on the village level and the mam 
iitual consists of saciificing of a cow by the Guiait (not by the 
Manjhiye) and of pouiing of the saciificnil blood at the bottom of 
the two pillars. 

Among these inipoitant Gossiayan of Bendei i which are not 
repicsentcJ by any mateiial object, mention may be made of ^ric/c 
Pahaii and Sima Gossaiyan. The Buck Gossaiyan is woishippecl by 
the Guru (the village divinci) when he hascuicda peison of snake 
(Neill) or scorpion (Tele) bites On this occasion, in addition to 
Errek Gossaiyan, the snpieme Gossaiyan (Bciu Gossaiyan) of the 
Maler and the Mahadeo (the Hindu god of serpent) aic also woiship- 
'ped. The Paliiirj Gossaiyan (hill god) is believed to be the piotector 
' of the life and ci ops on the hills. It is woishipped m the month of 
Aghan (Oct.-Nov.) by sacnficing chicken and goat or pig, with the 
belief that the Pahaii Gossaiyan would be pleased to yield good 
harvest and piotcct them fiom death and diseases The 5ima devi 
is believed to live on the four boundaiics of the village, and she is 
woishipped on the village level by making olfcungs of a chicken with 
rice and vermilion usually in the month of Kaitik (Sept.-Oct ). 
Through this woi ship they try to diive away the diseases out of the 
^boundary of the village and usually this woi ship is petfoimcd either 
•on the eastern boundary or oimhe southern boundaty neat the 
spring. 

Thus, the sacred geogiaphy of the village Benderi extends in 
and around the village and also above the village in the sky. The 
villageis are suriounded on all sides on the earth and the sky with 
sacred centies, on whose will depends the life and death, happiness 
and misery, pleasuie and pain, health and disease, prosperous haivest 
and starvation for the villagers. With these Gossaiyan, as has been 
mentioned above, the evil spirits also occupy a piominent place in 
ithe sacred geogiaphy at Benderi. 

The villageis identify some of the tiees, stones, streams or pond 
•or some such olhet places around the village as the abode of evil 
•spirits (Alchi or Bhute). The most prominent place for the abode 
•of the Shut is the Mari or Masani (Biiiial place) on the eastern end 
of the village settlement, The villagers believe that some of the 
dissatisfied ancestral spirits become Alchi, They live in the 
’Masani aud may attack anybody who happen to pass alone by the 
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side of the Mari oi after the darkness. The viUageis, both adult 
and young, are afraid of this place and no body dare entei the 
Masani for fear of being caught by the Alchi. The Masani of the 
village is a place of great awe and it wields fiightenmg influence on 
the minds of the villageis. 

The second set of evil spirits (Alchi oi bhut) is called Dindi which 
live on trees mainly on mango tiee. The villagers conceive it to be 
a male bhute which mainly attacks the female of the village There 
were several laige sized mango trees which were considered to be the 
abode of jD/«r// bhute When a Dindi bhute catches a women the 
Guru finds out the whereabouts of that bhute and the sacrifices of 
the goat and chicken are made under that veiy liee to diive away the 
bhute, The rituals followed here are also more or Jess the same as 
in the case of the worship of the Gossaiyan, however, the utterances 
made by the Guru are different meaning thereby ‘"Bhute, go to your 
place, leave the person, we are giving you food (goat chicken, puffed 
maize and bread of Maize). 

The third bhute which is identified by the villageis at Bendeu 
is Jame Bhute who is also believed to be a male. It, however, catches 
both male and female, and if it catches an infant, it is (infant) sure 
to die immediately. This bhute lives on the stones outside the village 
including m the Khalle land. When somebody is caught by this 
bhute, the Guru finds out the place wheie the bhule has attacked the 
person and the saciifices are offered to it on the same stone. In 
order to drive away this bhute black chicken and black pigeon are 
offered with the belief that to a bhute living on the black stone, the 
offerings of the black objects will be piefened. 

The fourth and the last type of bhute is Amnarah or Amki 
Wjw/c (iivei bhule) which lives on some spots of the stream. This 
bhute may attack both male and female. When any person becomes 
inland shivers, it is suspected by the Guru that he or she has been 
caught by Amki bhute. In case the attack is mild, offerings of 
puffed maize and biead are considered adequate and m case the 
attack is strongei, sacrifices of a black chicken is also made. All 
these saciificial materials are thiown in water where the Amki bhute 
is supposed to live. The offerings are made with the following 
utterances by the Guru : — 

^‘Amki bhute Errakku Labanchim pitauchiny, kherechinu, 
Hinandeki Nektiaku” meaning thereby "‘Bhute*’ I inn giving you 
bread and chicken etc. Do not attack the person fuither, leave 
him. 
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Sacred perfornislaccs 

The above description of sacred geography and of the beliefs 
■ oftheMaler indifferent types of spirits — Gossaiyan Giwe Uikkya, 
Bhute and the Chergani has acquainted us with the stiong belief of 
the Maler in a system of religion which may be called spiritism. The 
'Pacification of the various types of spii its are icflected in a seiics of 
ritual, worship, and sacrifices which, taken collectively, may be teimed 
sacred performances. The present section will be devoted to a typolo- 
gical study of the types of sacied performances obseived by the 
Maler of Bcnderi. 

As with the study of sacred geogiaphy we noted that the Malei 
conception about the Gossaiyan, and other supernatural powci is 
vague and mixed similaily in theii sacied performances the sacred 
and secular activities, the religious sacrifices and festivals, and above 
all the rhythm of the economic operations and many of the sacred 
• performances are ail tied up and go side by side. If a series of gossai- 
yans are worshipped during the Bandna and the Maler observe fast 
befoie the ancestors ate given food, it is followed by equally vei y 
secular acts of dancing, drinking and fiee sex-mating. Theagiicii!- 
tuial operation of Khailu cultivation Is marked with leligious rituals 
at rcgulai intervals. Owing to all these, it becomes dilRcult to make 
exclusive categoiies of the sacred peiforraances and the piesent 
attempt is just to give a generalised picture of the impoitant aspects 
of sacied peifoimances with a view to understand them as a part of 
the Maler religion. 

In gcneial, the mam sacred peiformance of the Maler is to 
offer some saciifice to the Gossaiyan or to the ancesteis oi to the 
Bhute. The sacrifice ranges fiom the buffalo to the eggs, If one 
observes the cycles of Maler rituals and festivals, he notices the 
sacrifices being made both on the village as \\ ell as on (he family 
levels. The saciiflces of the expensive animals are usually done on 
the village levels while the sacrifices of fowls and pigeons or of small 
calves or pigs or goats are normally made on the family level. The 
expensive animals like buffalo, cowand large sized calf and pig aic 
purchased by subscription raised from all the families of the village. 
Last year, foi example, a buffalo woith Rs. 240/- was purchased foi 
sacrifice in which eveiy family contributed Rs. 5/- and while the fom 
traditional village officers namely the Saidar, Sardat’s brother, Siiija 
Naib and Mesa Naib contributed Rs. 6/- per head. The villagers 
also lemember that about three years ago, a buffalo worth 
Rs. 400/- was sacrificed. The sacrifice of cow is similarily made 

at Benderi mainly in the name of Chat Nadu. At Chal Nadu and 

» 
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Amte Gossaiyan sacred centres, it has been observed that the 
individual sacrifices of the family are followed by large scale 
sacrifice at the village level. On many other occasions as well, the 
sacrifice of fowl or pigeon or goat by the head of the family are 
followed by the saciifice of calf or large sized pig or cow by the 
village sacied specialists Manjhiye or the Gurait oa the village level. 
The Makr in making these sacrifices on the family and village levels 
‘believe that the first type of sacrifice is essential for the welfare of the 
■respective family and the latter foi the welfare of the village as a 
whole. Some scholars (Sarkar : 1938 ; 97) consider the Malei reli- 
gion essentially individualistic and attribute the commxinal worship 
to be of later intrusion. The present data from Bendeii and Tetuli 
■reveal to us that both types of worships are equally important and in 
many cases they are inseparable. At Tetuli, we note that the major 
P/ye (worships and sacrifices) like Gangi, Khosre, and Bhoje aic obser- 
ved firstly collectively at the village level and then individually at the 
family level. On many occasions we have noted the level of integ- 
lation at the family level but on the ritualistic level the welfaie of the 
village as a whole looms large m the mind of the Malei and the 
sacrifices on the connmmity level appeal to be fust stage of integra- 
tion at the village level. 

The idea behind the sacrifice of fowls and animals among the 
Malcr seems to be very interesting. All theii spirits, good or evil, 
aie non- vegetal ian and expect saciiflces of certain life and life’s 
blood for their pacification. We have noted during out field enquiry 
that the size of animals to be sacii^ced (they use the term ‘Give’) in 
the name of certain Gossaiyan depend upon the happiness of paiti- 
cular families and then of the entiie village. The happiness is to be 
measuredin terms of the lich KhalHi harvest and lack of incidence 
of death and disease in the families in particular and the village in 
general It was seriously said by Rama Mesa that the Khallu 
■Gossaiyan does not deserve any big sacrifice as the yield from Khallu 
land has been veiy pool. He, furthei commented that last year 
saciifice of Buffalo on the village level as also sacrifices of several big 
pigs were given to the Gossaiyan as the harvest was really lich. 

The Maler of Bendari believe that the blood of the sacrificial 
animals is sacted as it pacifies the good and evil spirits living m and 
around the village, The efficacy of the blood depends upon the size 
of the saciificed auimals. We have noted above that blood of 
saciiflced animals and fowls are shed on the symbols of the Gossai- 
yan and m case of Chaika Gossaiyan the blood of sacrificed cow is 

collected in an earthen pitcher and is poured at the bottom of the 

* 
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symbolic pillais. In otciei to appease the Diiide bhute, again the- 
blood of the sactificeJ goat is put in an eai then vessel and is left at 
the sacied centre with the belief that the Dandi bhute drinks the 
blood. We have also noted that the head of the saeiificed animals, 
in most of the cases arc kept by the saciificcis on the sacied ccnlies 

Regaiding the Malei cult of blood, one of their taboos deseive 
special mention hcic. The women ate considcicd to be impute foi 
ritualistic puiposcs and aie not allowed to attend any sacied perfoi- 
mances especially because they aie the source of “impuie blood” 
during the menstiual period. The menstruating wives, furthei, 
became the cause of pollution for their husbands for whom it also- 
becomes taboo to participate in the ritualistic saciifices of the village 
oi of any family. 

It IS a veiy impoitant taboo inflicted on the women accoiding 
to which it IS stiictly pioliibited fot (hem even to (ouch the sacied 
objects that would be oITcied to tlic Gossaivan. Even the family 
Gossaiyan (Addo, Oommo, AUo) me not woi shipped by them and 
wherever Jhanda Gossaiyan is attached to the hut (not at Bendeii, 
but at Oaihsingla, Niibhitta and Kachiia Suiajbera) it is tabooed foi 
the women to go neat that corner of the hut The women never go 
to the sacied zone of the village and while accompanying the funeral 
procession they stop much befoie the Masant zone. They never eat 
the saciificial meat which is noimally cooked by the male membeis 
outside the village settlement. 

They, howcvei, may obseivc the majoi saciifices made iii' 
village sacied zone fiom a distafice, and actively paiticipate in the 
seculai aspect of the peifoimances i e in eating, drinking and danc- 
ing. All these pollution on the pait of the women is inteipieted in 
terms of her biological quality of inensti nation which is a source of 
impuie blood. 

The second important item to be offered to the spirits, good 
and evil, IS the vat ious forms of maize, As the Maler, invariably 
are non vegetarian and consider theii spii its also to be non-vegeta- 
rian, similarly the Maler, next to blood and meat, consider maize to 
be sacred. On almost all the ritual occasions, after the sacrifice of 
certain fowl or animals or both, usually the offerings of iaddi (pre- 
patation of beverage made usually of maize) aic made. Taddns a 
gieat saciificial object and its offeiing to the spiiits as well as to the 
guests on the occasions of feast that follow me vciy essential. The 
next piepaiation of maize which is usually offeicd to the spiiits is 
Puffed maize. Next to it, come prepaiations of bieacl and cake (Piilia) 
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made out of maize. The Maler consider the offerings of the prepa- 
rations of maize as an inevitable item on ritual occasions as their 
entire economy levolves round maize. A moral man is he who 
produces maize and makes its offerings on suitable occasions to the 
various types of spirits who have been good enough to give them 
harvest. Maize is not only a sacred ingredient foi making offerings, 
it becomes a symbol of worship itself when it is ready for harvesting. 
The ritual performance, observed on the eve of harvesting of maize 
is called Gangi Pipe which iiterally means, the Maize worship®. 

In addition to the above offerings of blood, liquor and maize- 
food, the otliei offeiings that the Maler of Bender! occasionally make 
are vermilion (Sundra) anva rice, flowers and gailands. At Tetuli 
wc noted the offeiings of betel leaves and betel nuts have been also 
included peihaps owing to the Hindu influence. 

While making the above offerings suitable utterances arc also 
made by the sacnficers. In case of the sacred peiformances made by 
a family, the head of the family propitiates the respective Gossaiyan 
or ancestors and invokes their blessings and good wishes for the 
health, happiness and itch harvest of the family ■members. When 
the Manjiuye or the Guiait makes such a saciifice, he also invokes 
and makes suitable utterances seeking the blessings and mercy of the 
respective Gossaiyan for prosperity, health and happiness of the 
village. The analysis of these lUtetances made on different occasions 
reveal that they especially invoke the Gossaiyan to save them and 
their villagers from death and disease and grant them rich yield and 
protect them by wild animals and other natuial calamities. 

On some occasions the above offeiings arc associated with the 
Sliamanistic performances of the Dewano or the Devdssi. The per- 
formances of the Dewano are indicated at Bendeii by one single 
teim, “Jhupna" which literally means the swinging of the body under 
the mlliienee of the spirits The roles of the Dewano are especially 
veiy piominent when some iituals lelated to the dead ancestors aie 
to be observed. On all the four days of the Bandna festival, for 
example, the village Dewano, Rama, coutinues to remain, more or 
less under sliamanistic influence, and has many loles to perform 
undei the influence of the spuits, mention of which have been made 
in detail elsewhere. The Demano on these occasions unders the 
sharaanistic influence transforms himself to be an ancestoi and his 
utterances are taken to be the pious wish of the spirit of an ancestor. 
His oiacles are seriously taken and obeyed. At Bender), among 
many things we also recorded that owing to lus oracle the sacred 
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functions of the Manjhiye, Rama (also Sardar), were transfcried to- 
anothci pet son Dibru on the ground that the Qossaiyan refused to 
accept the sactificcs made by the foiraer and liked Dibru to make 
the sactificcs. 

Tlie other type of sacred performances are reflected in the 
admmistiatiou of Telpatta (Oil-leaf) and application of Jhar Phook 
(spell- blow) by the Gmw. Whcncvei , any person falls ill, the Guru 
administets Telpatia to know the cause of a disease. This perform- 
ance IS confined to the Guru who is the diviner of the village. On 
accepting a fees varying from 0’50 N. P. to Re, 1/-, the Guru makes 
this performance to knOw the cause of disease oi death of a particular 
individual. He takes leaves of Sal or Bansh (Bamboo) or Sarifa and 
puts a few dtops of mustaid oil on a particular leaf. He moves his 
indicating finger veiy caiefully on the leaf and utters spells which are 
inaudible to the otheis. He, firstly, takes the names of the different 
Gossaiyan, moves his finger on the leaf, utters the .spells, and then 
stops, and closely makes a search for a black spot on the leaf. If he 
finds out such a black spot (which only he can see), he identifies the 
death or disease caused by that particular Gossaiyan. In case he does 
not find out the black spot after naming ail the Gossaiyan, he tries 
with the bhutes (evil-spirit), then with the witches and lastly with the 
God of snake and scorpion (Nehru Gossaiyan) till he associates a 
black spot on the leaf with a particular spirit. This process of 
diagnosing the cause of disease and death is known as Telpatta (oil 
and leaf) which is the traditional and the most popular devise to 
know about the disease or deatlf. 

The Maler diviner (Guru) also cutes the affected person by 
administering Jhar phook. This process involves the invoking of the 
specific spirit or spirits, making sacrifices m the name of the spitits and 
asking him to be pacified. While uttering spells, he, sometimes, requests 
it, sometimes expresses anger and sometimes, specially in the case of 
evil spirits or witches he also commands and directs the spirit to 
leave the affected peisoii. While applying Telpatta or administering 
Jharphook, the Guru is left almost alone only attended by the elderly 
male members of the respective family. In addition to the above 
religious and magical performances, the diviner also gives herbs for 
the cure of the disease. 

The other type of sacred performance, again on a restricted 
basis, is reflected in the divine ordeals and oath, reference to which 
has been made elsewhere (Vidyarthi 1961 B). When, a person is 
accused in the eyes of the other family members or the villagers, as 
the case may be, he or she is brought to the village sacred zone 
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^{Manjltl Than) and is asked to take an oath in the name of one of the 
■powerful Gossaiyan. The Maler believe that he or she who tells a 
lie after taking a false oath in the name of the Gossaiyan, he suffers 
from bad disease and may face death. In case of women the leaking 
of salt and in case of a man. leaking of red-hot iron-axe are the 
.popular ordeal pievalent at Benderi. These are the effective super- 
natural devices to establish guilt or innocence of a woman oi 
man in case of especially pie-marital or extra-marital relationships. 
When a woman or a man refuses to accept bei or his guilt, she or he 
IS asked to undergo the oideals. The woman is brought to the Manjhiye 
than and is asked to leak salt or to accept the guilt. It is strongly 
'believed that if she leaks the salt m a false case, she would die. For 
the fcai of death, we came across several cases, of confession of the 
guilt. The ordeal of “Saveli” which consists of the leaking of icd hot 
iron by suspected person is held near a brook outside the village The 
sacred specialists— the Manjhiye, the Gurait and some other elderly 
persons attend to the Saveli. An axe (Masu) is placed m the fitc otsal 
wood and when it is red like fiie, the person is asked to icniove all 
clothes except a little left on the hip, and then he seats before the led 
axe with his knees and hands on the rocky ground. In this pose he 
leaks the led axe five times. If the axe does not affect the tongue, he 
is considered innocent and he offers a hen which is sacrificed by the 
■Gurait in the village Manjhiye than. In case, he fails to leak the 
axe or his tongue is burnt, he has to pay the penality as fixed by 
the village council. More than five cases of saveli were recorded 

at Bendn. • 

The above sacred peiformances are essentially solemn situation 
of worship (Erwe or Pijje) and saciifices. They are esssentially ritua- 
listic performances which are, as a matter of fact, external expression 
of their beliefs. But these rituals are also followed by the lighter 
aspects of the Maler life which consist of feast and enjoyment, diink 
and dance, and then in some cases of fiee sexual mating. These are 
essentially secular aspects of the Maler festivals. 

The Maler sacred performances, thus, combine in themselves 
sacred and secular aspects, and it is clearly reflected from the analysis 
■of the main sacred performances of Bandna at Benderi. The Bandana 
lasts for four days annually and we have noted it above while 
discussing sacred centres. The different Maler Gossaiyan are wor- 
shipped and suitable sacrifices with suitable rituals and offerings are 
■made on all the four days. But on the same days, the mirth and 
■merriment, the drink and dance, feasts and free mating mark the 
Maler dull and dreary life to the extent that the Maler youth always 
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long foi the days of Bandna in their own village as well as in tho 
neighbouring villages. 

The peculiar combination of the houis of tense worship and 
sacrifices of tlie spiuts on the one hand, fun and feast on the other, 
in geneial, appear to be very dramatic ways of changing scene. To 
an outsider, however, the fun, feast, drink and dance and drums are 
moie conspicuous than the really solemn and tense hours of wor- 
ships of the spirits. 

To the Malcr in general, as well, Bandna is more awaited for 
the feast, drink and dance. The calendar for the observance of 
Bandna is arranged in such a cyclic order that may enable the villagers 
to attend the diink and dance to bo performed m dilTerent villages 
falling within a radius of about ten miles. I had an occasion to 
observe the Bandna festival at Benderi in March 1956, where I noted 
a large assemblage of the boys and girls, adult and old persons of 
the neighbouiing villages who came to paiticipate in the Bandna 
festival of Benderi. The population of the village multiplied by more 
than five times and each hut was flooded with lelativcs coming from 
the neighbouring villages located within the ladius of about 10 miles^". 
The village put on a jubilant appearance and all the somi-nacked 
Maler were in their best colouiful dresses. The woman, specially 
the gills were very nicely-clad and were almost covered with orna- 
ments. The boys equally weie welhdiessed, put on garlands and 
hung wooden combs in thcii hair. They weic all drunk and were 
dancing with all joy and jubilation. 

They continued to dance for the whole day and then till late in 
the night. This is the period which is also noted for couitship and for 
the selection of girls for mariiagc. This is the period when old fuends 
of youth dormitories meet with then heart open duting or after the 
dance in the night. They have safe place all aioimd the village to 
meet and mix fieely or closely with each other. 

Bandna, thus along with the saciifices to the Gossaiyan and' 
festivities to the lelatives, also maiks the days of sexual laxity, court- 
ship and selection of spouses. The biographies of the Malei youth 
and adult arc full with statements that indicate the anxious awaiting 
of the Maler youth foi attending Bandna in dilTerent villages and 
meet the girl fi lends of their choice. 

The Sacred specialists : 

As the sacred perfoimances so the sacred specialists in the 
Benderi village may be considered both at the family and village 
levels, Wlien a saciiftce is to be made on the family level, the head 
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•of the family himself becomes the sacred specialist as the Gossaiyan 
accept any offeiing made by him. The head of the family has, how** 
evei, to make it sure that his wife is not in the menstrual period when 
he is giving a sacrifice oi is making an ofifenng. 

On the village level, the Manjhiye is considered to be a village 
priest and in him he combines both the sacred and the secular powers. 
From the religious points of view he makes all the major snciifices 
and is in-charge of all the religious responsibilities. It is the duty 
of the Manjhiye to maintain healthy relationship between the 
commoneis and the spirits by making timely sacrifices on behalf of the 
Villageis, It IS his lesponsibility to fix«up the dates foi the various 
agiicultural and social sacnfices and festivals. It is for him to decide 
with the help of the Guraits and other elder members the natiiie of 
saciifice foi a particular spirit on a particular occasion. It is Ins les- 
ponsibihty to raise subscription for the purchase of a sacrificial ani- 
mals and to see that all the traditions and rituals legardmg the sacri- 
fices are propeily observed by the villageis. The Manjhiye of Bcnderi, 
thus, perfoims all the leligious functions concerning the village and is 
first among the religious specialists. 

He again is the custodian to see that the traditions and customs 
of the villages aie obseived by the people. He, with the help of the 
Gurait and other members of the Village Council discusses the 
breach of the customary laws and irreligious acts of the villagers, In 
such cases the matters regarding pie-maiital and extra-marital sexual 
relationship, divoice and desertion, awd such other breach of tradi- 
tions aie mainly decided. The Manjhiye keeps all the sacnfical wea- 
pons like Tarwari (sword), Tatro (sickles), and Parsa (axe) in lus own 
hut and piotccts them from the evil spirits by giving occasional offer- 
ings. On the occasions of woiship and sacrifices the Manjhiye, as 
the religious head, has to perform many functions in addition to the 
actual saciifices. When the Mangarwin (Buffalo saciifice) is to be 
'pei foi med, he accommodates all the willing secondaiy sacrifices m 
his hut so that they may not touch the body of a woman. He also 
provides them with sacrificial dunk. On the occasions of some 
saciifices, he also observes fast and undergoes utual bath before the 
isacrifice is made. When a mariiage is to be pei formed, he has also 
some litualistic duties to peiform. 

The office of a Manjhiye in Bender! as in other Maler villages 
is hereditoiy. When a Manjhiye dies or letires owing to illness or 
suck other reasons, his eldest son or the nearest male relatives, in 
<5ase when a Manjhiye dies issueless, succeeds him. The eldest son of 
the Manjhiye being the potential Manjhiye gets training lu the religion^.- 
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fimclioiis fiom his fathei since his very childhood. He learns the 
details about the sacicd centies and peiformances, about the nature 
of spirits, and types of sacrifices, and thus becomes the custodian as 
svcil as the chief transmitter of the village traditions from geneiatiou 
to generation. 

The Manjhiyc, however, is one among the common villagers in 
so far as lus economic and social activities aie concerned. He, like 
the othei villageis woik in the khallu land and in the forest for earn- 
ing his liveliiiood. He freely mixes with the people and establish 
marriage relationship with any Malcr family of the village or outside 
without any special consideration of his status. The only status that 
he enjoys may be considered in teims of his sacred and secular func- 
tions. Here also he is closely assisted by the village Gurait and 
other elders. 

Next to Manjhiye is the village Gurait who essentially i.s the 
assistant to the Manjhiye. When a sacred perfoimance or sacrifice is 
to be made, the Gui ait collects the subscriptions fiomthe villagers 
and makes all preparations to help the Manjhiyc in performing the 
sacrifices. On some occasions, when minor sactifices on village level 
are to be made, it is usually performed by the Gurait. The Guiait is 
the exclusive sacrifice!' for the sacied centics like the Muri and the 

Gossaiyan and the sacufiecs and oITcrings aie made exclusively 
by hull. The Manjhiye does not come in pictuie when the sactifices 
are to be made for these sacicd centies. Similarly while worshipping 
the Bender Nadu or Tuddu Nadu the sacrifice is exclusively made by 
the Guiait, 

On other occasions, as the assistant of the Manjhiye, the Gurait 
makes minor saciifices of a fawl or a goat or a pig while the major 
sacrifices of a cow or a calf or a buffalo aie made or initiated by the 
Manjhiye, On the occasion of the marriage, the sacrifice of Bandt pig 
(pig received in biide-pricc) is made by the Gurait. On the occasion- 
of death the Gui ait climbs on the roof of the hut of the deceased and 
beats drum with a view to break the sad news to the villagers. He 
also goes to the neighbouring villages to communicate the news of 
the death to the relatives and invites them to join the funeial proce- 
ssion. 

At Benderi there weie three Gui aits to perform the above func- 
tions, On enquiry we came to know that about 50 years ago the 
population of the village was about foiii times moie than the present? 
one and the village required more than one Guiait (see biography of 
Rupa’s Mother), As the office of the Gurait is hereditory the thieo 
.Guraits are still being succeeded though they do not have much work 
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to do owing to the successive decrease in the mimberof families from 
240 to 80 and now to 37 families. 

In addition to the above two sacred specialists, the Dewano 
may be taken to be another sacred specialist of Bendcri. We have 
noted the loles that Dewano Rama plays specially at the time of 
ancestors’ worship or at the time of the worship of the Gossaiyan 
related to the dead ancestors. On these occasions he is possessed by 
the spirits, makes shamanistic performances, pronounce oracles 
and accepts offerings in he names of ancestors and Gossaiyans. The 
office of Dewano is not hereditory like that of the Manjhiye or the 
Gurait. When the villagers see any person possessed by supernatural 
power or recognises certain support from the spirits, he is selected as 
a Dewano. At Benderi there are two persons, Guddu Ra/m and Surja 
who aie Demano. At Tetuli one Basu Rama is the village Dewano 
or Demano. 

For all economic and social purposes, Guddu Rama is one 
among the other villagers He is not distinguishable from the other 
villageis in so far as his normal behaviour is concerned. However 
when the sacred occasions come, he becomes completely different 
from the olheis. On some othei times as well, he may be oveipowered 
by some spirits and may communicate their wish. The villagers, in 
geneial, are quite aware of his shamanistic activities and, they report- 
ed to me about his shamanistic activities with smiles. 

The fourth type of sacred specialist that we came across at 
Benderi is Gum who is said to knqw the details about the good and 
bad spirits. The Guru, as we have noted earliei , is both a diviner and 
a medicant. He is diviner in the sense that thiough the application 
of TelpaUd, he finds out the cause of disease or death and then 
through his spells and suitable sacrifices he diivesaway the Bhute and 
appease the Gossaiyan He is a medicant in the sense that he knows 
the names of suitable herbs and treat the ailing persons by providing 
these heibs to them. 

A Guru has to learn about divination and medicine from some 
other peison. One who wants to receive training, he contacts some 
reputed Guru of his locality, wins his confidence and thus becomes 
his trainee. The training peiiod may continue even for several years. 
Sometimes, a trainee may get partial training either as a diviner or as 
a doctor. While a trainee, the person gives occasional gifts of rice, 
money, pigeon, goat, fowl etc. to his guru. The Guru takes him to 
the foiests and teaches him about the herbs. He takes him to obser- 
ve his (Gurus) actual perfoimances for the practical training. 

At Benderi Sundia Guru got his long tiainmg in divination and 
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medicine under a Santhal Guru of Pathalgatta. He is sobei and 
setioiis, and geneially docs not mix ficely with the villagers, A 
poison of iclativcly long statuic with slender built body and Jong 
hail, he leally gives a look of a diviner and gets alt lespccts fiom 
the villageis. Economically, hovvcvci, he is not at all distinguishable 
from the other villageis, though he has leaint the ait of making 
plough from a Santhal and cams some money by selling it m the 
Santhal villages and the local weekly maikct. 

The other man, Javara is also considcied to be a Gimi of the 
village. He is a young man of about 30 yeais and he is said to know 
the names of heibs, and is consulted at the time of illness. He has 
got training fiom a Pahaiia Guiu of Bhatbhangu. He had to give a 
goat to the Giiiu when he started learning about the medicine. 

The fifth and the last type of person who is concerned with 
divinity is the Alchi (oi witch) The Alchi is usually noted foi her 
malivolcnl supciiiatuuil power and is said to cause haun both to man 
and to properly. She Icains about this ciaft secretly under some 
trained person. The v/itch of Bendci i, Rami is said to have got her 
tiainiug undei a Santhal witch and she is said to have offeicd the life 
of hci husband foi her pcifcction in wilcliciafl. Rami as mentioned 
eailicr is very much fcaicd in the village, and villagers avoid her 
because of hei powci foi doing evils. Her black magic is counterac- 
ted by the divination of the village Guru. 

Thus the above dcsciiption of the icligious beliefs and piactices 
of the Malcr of Bcndcii biings out that icligioii of the village can be 
imdcislood m teims of the thiec analytic concepts — sacied gcogiaphy 
sacied performances and sacied specialists, The tin cc aspects of the 
Malcr religion, concieved collectively might be tei mod “sacied com- 
plex”. Considered culturally the sacied complex of Bendeii is little 
traditional (Redficld : 1955) and structuially it is exclusively of local 
importance. All the saciCd ceiities of the village are located within 
the foul boundaiies of the village, the sacred peiformances are mainly 
observed by the villagers and the sacred specialists have their junsdic- 
tion limited to the village. 

The sacred complex of the village further reflects its lelation- 
ship with the habitat, economy and society of the Malcr, The sacied 
centres, for example, are lepieseiited by the stones, wild trees, streams 
or wooden frames on the earth ; and the sun, the moon and the stars 
above on the sky. The sacred perfoimances inaik the occasion of 
agricultural operations or of annual ancestor woiship and the olFe- 
tings primarily compose of objects like meat, blood, liquor, and 
preparations of maijs. The Gossaiyan are non- vegetal ian as the 
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Malei themselves are, and accept food that are locally available in 
abundance. The motives in making these pciformances aie also 
simple. Some sacrifices are meant for appeasing the spirits so that 
they may gctiid of disease and harmful effect. Some sacrifices are 
meant fm ensuring rich harvest and for protecting them fioin disease 
and death. The sacred specialist of a Maler village is again a specia- 
list in a restricted sense. With his own economic activities, a Manj- 
hiye or a Giirait ora Deivano ora Guru has some sacred woik 
associated with him, which he pci forms when the occasions come. 
The local tiaditions or the possession by spirits or his own capability 
have made him acceptable to the villagers as a sacred specialists. 

Tlien, from the above description, it is also evident (hat (he 
sacied complcK of a village wields a powerful influence in legulating 
the Man-Nature and the Man to Man lelationship in a folk commu- 
nity. The conception of the Maler about the Gossaiyan or the other 
spii its, their set ies of sacrifices to please or appease them to ensure 
health, happiness and harvest in the village, (hen to act according to 
the oracle 01 shamanistic pioclamation oftheDewano oi the Guru 
and then then faith in oaths and oidcals bung out then influence on 
the socio-economic actions. 

Incidentally the description of the sacred complex of the Maler 
village also bungs out the probable influence that the plain tribe, the 
Santhal and the Hindus of the legions have been able to exercise on 
it. III geneial, it is evident that the Santhal have influenced the 
Malei sacied complex more than tho Hindus. The Malei have given 
alternate Santhali tei ms for some of then sacred centiesandpeifor- 
mances (Maiijhiye Than, Bandna etc.), they have leaint dances and 
songs from them, and some of them have got training in divination 
or witchcraft fiom them. Among the Hindu deities, the Maler Guru of 
Bendeii offers worship also to Mahadeo if a serpent bites a Maler. 
The Maler villagers also go to attend the two Hindu festivals of 
Duigapuja and Decpawaliin the plains and actively associate with the 
obseivances by dancing m groups. At Tetuli, the low hilly village, 
the influence of the Hindu was more marked than Bendeii, aswc 
noted that betel and betel nuts, are also included m the offerings. In 
general, however, the Malei in comparison to the other tubes, conti- 
nue to maintain the exclusiveness of their sacred complex. 

NOTE 

1 The pieient paper is the part of a larger work of the author on the 
Maler hilly tiibe, which h to be published in shape of a monograph. In this 
-work, the author has attempted to study the Maler Culture in terms of 
Nature-Man-Spirit structure. This paper on the sacred complex oi a Maler 
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viUage ifi a i^cction of the third part of his monograph, the othet two parta 
bcini^ on Nature and Man. 

2i The Maler live m small villagos (lf> to 30 families) mainly located on 

the hills of the northern portzi>n of the SanthaJ P;ifagcmas. The height of the 

hilib vanes tioni 000' to 100' fiom the louUurfacc. The hills arc usually 
covered with the luxuriant growth of dccidtious forests which usually provide 
suitable place for the slash and burn cultivation, locally known as Kfialhi or 
Kvuwa cultivation* The village, Bcodcii located at a height of about 800 ft. 
on a forested hiH neat Boreo Police Station in Santhal Paiagana consists oi22 
fannUes. The main economic activities of the villagers revolve lound the Khallu 
or slash and burn cultivation. The piesent village was chosen for intensive 
investigation owing to its typical characteristics. 

3. Tiie present an t hot has foiniulated and used these terms ' ‘sacred 
coniplex^/^bacred geography’*, ‘‘sacred centre,” “sacred performances” and 
sacred specialists onginally to describe the ethnography of the sacred cUy 
of Gaya. In the study of the *' Sacred Complex” in Gaya, the author found it 
cultUTally to be “great traditional” and structually of civiU/ational importance 
Hete the “sacred complex” of Benderi is essentially little traditional and is of 
local importance. They can be fruitfully compared and contrasted. Rcdfield 
(1956), 

4. The author stayed m the Mai ei villages during the Puja vacation m 
the year 1054 and 1965 and, he camped with the Post-giaduate student;? for 
one month in lOfiC and six weeks in 1969. He has always been in touch with 
the Maler since 1965, The author also lakes the opportunity of acknowledging 
with thanks the helps that he received in the Held irom his students who 
accompanied him to the field Some of the data collected by Sn Sarkar De, 
and Sri B. N. Sahay on the religion has been especially helpful m writing this 
paper, 

5. At Benderi, I he Jhanda Gossaiyan rcpiescntcd by a bamboo was 
collectively, located at one place. At TetuU, Garsingla, Nubitha etc , however, 
each hut was accompanied by this “J/jCMda Gossaiyan ” 

0, Literally means “Oil and leaf ” The village diviner applies oil on a 
Sal leaf with a view to find out the name of the spirit that has caused disease or 
death to any individual. For detail see section on sacicd perfoimance. 

7, This is a term which is used to indicate the spells and othci devices 
that the village diviner use to relieve a Maiei individual fiom the evil infiucnce& 
of the spiiit. For detail see the section on the sacred performances. 

8* One of the huts is owned by Rama who was the hereditary Manjhiye 
of the village. But owing to the shamanistic will of the Dewano, he had been 
removed from this office and his cousin Dibru has been made a Manjhiye. 
The former Manjhiye has left this hut located near the Manjhiycthan and now 
lives in a different hut near his dani land. 

9. The Maler observes Gnugi Pijje and i^/iosr^ Pijje on the eve of har- 
vesting of maize and beans respectively. In geneial the sacrifices arc made 
firstly on the village level, and then it is followed by each family of the village. 
The sacrifice^ of a hen or a goat or a pig h made by the heads of the families m 
their respective Khallu or Bagri lands lo be harvested. 

10, A rough estimate shows that last year about 400 persons from twelver 
villages came to attend the Taddi or Bandna festival at Benden. '1 he names of 
thb villages, with the approximate distance and number of peisons are given jrt 
the following table ; 
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Table 

Approximate number of persons from other villages 
attending Taddi or Bandana festival at Benden 
last year (1958) 


SI. Names of the 

Distance from Number of persons 

No. villages. 

Benderi with at ended the Taddi 


direction. 

Festivals. 

I. Pandaii 

6 iti. S. 

20 Persons 

2. Kunta Pahar 

11 m. S. 

8 „ 

3, Dogra 

3 m. E. 

150 all except the 



old. 

4, Koto 

3. m. E N. 

25 Persons 

5. Dalabari 

3. m. E. N, 

12 

6. Bhatbhanga 

4, m. N. 

100 (76%) 

7. Digra 

3. m. N. 

40 persons 

8. Deotikri 

6. m N. 

5 persons 

9. Bedodada 

6 m. N 

5 „ 

10, Chamdi 

6. m. N. E. 

12 

11. Panik 

6. m. W. 

5 

12. Chapal. 

7. m. W. 

4 


Maximum distance 

386 


11 miles* 
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THE DOUBLE SEX CHARACTER OF THE KHASI 
GREAT DEITY. 

U, R, Ehrenfets 
1. Introduction and Scope : 

To the concept of goddesses among the Khasi in Central 
Assam attaches special jmpoitancc, in view of the fact that this Aus- 
tioasiatic speaking, agricultuial gioiip preserves a matiilineal form of 
organization as a fairly integiatcd social system to this day^, whilst 
similar society-patterns arc disintegrating m south western India; the 
classical homeland of the matrilmeal oidcr’*. 

That there arc goddesses being worshipped, among the Khasi®, 
can as little be doubted, as that the ancestral great-grandmother [Ka 
lawbei) holds a key-position in Khasi family and clan-tiadition'’. But 
whether the Khasi goddess is essentially a mother , or whether the 
ancestral family and clan-molhcr can be considered as a goddess— 
these are questions, which to discuss is part of the task before us. 

I have been enabled to study this question in the course of 
field researches in 1949/50, financed by a Grant-in-aid from the 
Viking Fund Inc., New York which I utilized, with the permission 
of the University of Madras. To both acknowledgement and 
gratitude are now expressed aho at^this place. 

The dual sex aspect, of the principal derty among the Khasi, 
will in this connection be also described and its nature compared 
with Khasi attitudes to masculinity and feminity as such. These 
attitudes are of some theoretical interest. They are illustrative of the 
menlaliiy created by, and prevailing in, a matrilineal society. Women 
play a role, arid hold a position, in this Khasi oi as in similar other 
raalrilineal societies, which is considerably higher than that held by 
women of non matiilmeal groups in this country. The Khasi matri- 
lmeal system, moreovei, is less disintegrated than that of most other 
matrilmeal gioups in India. 

These concepts of changing or double sexual attributes, asso- 
ciated with the principal deity, may suggest comparisons with the 
ancestral couple concept. The double sex-aspects, which will thus 
■ come to be disscussed ns a typical feature of the piinciple Khasi 
deity, is suggestive of the divine couple in Hinduism generally 
and the prevailing South Indian forms of religion in particular. 
Special interest attaches to these affinities because there are various 
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indications of cultural intei relation (inspite of linguistic, ethnic and 
other diffeiences), between the matrilineal peoples of Assam and 
those of south'Westein India ; indications to which I have drawn 
attention already elsewhere® and which theiefoie need not be lepeated 
here. 

2 . The Great Deity — A God, or A Goddess ? 

P.R.T. Gurdon begins the chapter Religion in his classical des- 
cription of the Khasi® with the following words ; “The Khasis have 
a vague belief in the God the Creator, U Blei Nong'thaw, although 
this deity, owing, no doubt, to the influence of the roatriarchate, is 
frequently given the attribute of the feminine gendci, Cf. Ka'lei’’ 
Synshar"? 

It seemed to me at first somewhat incongruous that an out- 
spokenly matrilineal people, such as the Khasi no doubt aie, should 
conceive the principal deity in an almost completely male form Yet 
that was what my observations seemed to indicate, in full congruence 
with Gurdon’s above quoted statement. There are female spirits, 
Ka Ksuid, and lessei Ka Blei XJmm and Ka Khret of friendly and 
threatening character but they do not play the lole of a great, pim- 
cipal deity, of a pumaeval piincipal, or creator of first order, even 
if assuming the impoitant position of clan-goddesses, or perhaps 
that of a peisonificatioii of the in-group, as e.g. in the standing, 
phrase : 

“Ba Hukiini Ka Blei Ka Longkur 

(According to the oidei of tJlie goddess of the clan), 

Ka Blei Ka Longkha. 

{the goddess of relationship”®) 

The position of this goddess as a secondary, cieated, though 
not materiaily visible (or tangible) entity, is perhaps not so clear as 
it certainly is m the case of the numerous and frequently worshipped 
female silvan, river or land-protecting spiiits, which to describe 
in detail, the loom to the disposition of this analysis, does not 
peiinit. We have thus to confine oui selves to the obseivation that 
these “tutelaiy deities” ate not identified with the Great Deity or 
the Creator Deity by the Khasi and, even if imagined to be of female 
gendei and to be of non-niaterial character, yet cannot be considered 
as a goddess in the iiairowei sense of the word, as a Mother-goddess 
01 Magna Mater. 

But that there is the concept of a primaeval creator deity, 
among Khasi, became quite clear to me fiom convictions, laid down 
in mythology!®, mmieious puvate conversations, and communications 
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to this cITect, and from standing phrases such as the following 
•thanks giving piayer ; 

U B!ci Trm Kywad NongthaW Nonghuh 
(Oh) He God Loid Master who cieatcs (and) who places 
Hojiong Ifaibian Shi llojar^^ Nguft. 
above (and) below one thousand Ihcnks 
But the sex determination of this gicat Deity appeared to me 
■for a considciable peiiod of my field lescatches as of male gendci, 
such as it apparently did to Guidon. The Chiistianizcd or Unitarian, 
among my Khasi informants and Khasi friends, suppoitcd this my, 
as ) sec it now, wiong conception. I had been under ithc impression 
that a male Creator Deity {U Biel Nongthaw, indicated in the above 
quoted thanks-giving exclamation by the first, second and fifth word) 
is countei balanced by an overwhelmingly iinpoitant, though human 
01 at the utmost deified ancestress (Ka /nwhei),— not by a geinune 
female deity as such— -unt'l I came across an allirmative exclamatory 
sentence. 

U Blei Ka Blei ki lahban tip ja kane 

(He God she God they (who) can know about this), 

Heie the idea of two distinct deities seemed to be indicated in 
the use of the plural form of the pionoim Id (they) which, however, 
may also be inleipreted as the honorific plural for one subject. This 
becomes the moie plausible, as the word combination: U Blei-Ka 
Blei (literally • He God— She God) alone, without any addition, is an 
expiession which was explained as an emphatic exclamation, only 
used by persons faced with a climax in life, that is to say, with a 
situation which makes one turn to the essence of life ;— not by any 
means to two individualized deities or peisonalities. As interpreta- 
tion of this significant exclamation two aspects of the one deity have 
been defined by ray Khasi informant : V Blei Nongthaw (He God 
creator) and Ka Blei Symhar (She God pcipetuator). The word 
Synshar is also used in ordinary parlance, as e.g., in U Nong 5’ nshar 
—an administrator, as against an U Nong Bishar — a judge. 

The parallel use, among Khasi, of the word God (Blei), with 
the definite article of the masculine gender U, and that of the feminine 
gender Ka, in these exclamations and formulas roused my doubts in 
the foimcrly assumed exclusive masculinity of the Khasi Creator 
Deity, In pursuance of the study of agricultural ceremonials and of 
prayers to Ka Mel Jiamew the “mother” protecting the soil, I came 
across a prayer which confirmed these doubts in the validity of a 
systematized disciimination between the (male) creator deity (U Blei 
Nongthaw) and the (female) administrative deity {Ka Blei Synshar). 
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This prayer is here given in the Khasi original and in a translation, 
fcindiy composed for me, by Dr. H Lyngdoh, the author of Ka Niam 
‘KhasO^, 

It used to be uttered before agricultural operations during 
which the ground was cut, by hoeing : 

Nga nguh ngon nga dem Kbmp ho ki kjat kstar kjat rupa jong 
Phi, Pa Blei, Nongthaw Nongbuh, Mynta ngon leng ka puh ka data 
-ka. trei ka ktah,phin map phin Sngmsynei la ka latt ka let ka tarn ka 
duna ka jong nga U Khmnbynriew. Sngew sngap ko Mei Ranuw 
hajrong, ko Mei Ramewha ibtan, tnynta ba ngan leng ka puh ka dain 
haior jong phi, Phm map phi n sngew. Synei maphi la ka latt ka let 
ka tarn ka duna ka jong nga U Symbai ‘bynrrew. Ka Rt ka bah ka 
thim ka aibuin aithiang hi ka Jong phi, ban btang manga U Symbai 
bynriew kumba la thaw la buh hok U Pa Blei, ba u la pynshet pynshong 
hahfjong phi. 

Dr. Lyngdoh's translation : “I bow, I kneel down to your 
golden and silver feet (Oh) Father God, Creator [Nongthaw) and 
planner (Nongbuh). Now I stand to hoe, to cut to work to touch 
(ka trei ka ktah). As thou hast cieatcd, planned me the seed (or : 
^'core”) of mankind to work to touch. Thou wilsl forgive and liave 
mercy on the commissions and ommissions of myself. Hear Oh 
Mother Ramew (Mei Ranmv) above (hajrong), O Mother Ramew 
below (Tbian — i e on the earth, or giound),^* now that I will stand to 
cut on thee (haior jong phi). You will have mercy on the omissions 
and commissions of myself, the seed (or j “core”) of mankind. The 
care (ka Ri), the carrying (ka bah)„(iie keeping on the lap (ka thmn) 
and the suckling (ka aibum aithiang) are thine alone. To complete 
me, the seed (or : “core”) of mankind as it was created (by) Father 
God, (Pa Blei)-~\hat has been laid on your shoulders (is your 
responsibility).” 

Though two divine forms are no doubt discernible in this 
iprayei, the parallelism in addressing them, and the similarities of 
feeling towards them, are also strong. 

Among the Pnar, m the Jaintia Hills, many original culture 
traits persist which ate disappearing from the Khasi Hills,— especially 
in the surrounding of the provincial capital Shillong, There in the 
Jaintia Hills, I was given the following description of “the principal 
deity”. 

Ka Blei ka wa buh ka wa slma ka wa buh 
(She God who creates who shapes who puts (the) 
mynseti wa buh mynsngaid 
(spii it who gives the life essence). 
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It has tlicrc also been explained, to me, that the same formula can 
be addressed to the male deity (U Blei) “because we believe that 
they aie two, male and female”. Confirmation has thcie also been 
given, independently of the above quoted assertion, that the expres- 
sion ‘'U lUei-Kn Blei is used in vciy great anxiety”, as an appeal to 
the highest instance that can be approached foi help. 

The thus cieated impiession of a double conception, among 
Khasi, of the musculmily, or feminity le'peclively, m the Great 
Deity, rather than of a belief in two entiiely distinct persons, a male 
cieatoi deity and a female administiatoi, — not to speak of the human 
ancestiess ; lea label— appears to be evidenced by a leport, well over 
half a centuiy old now, which is piescrved in the Diary of the 
Deputy Commissionei of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, then Major 
Peet** who desciibed on p. 15 a long conversation which he had 
with the Lyngdoh ol Mawplsng “about demons”, on November 8th, 
1885. 

Major Pect seems to have aimed at convincing the Lyndgoh of 
his, the Majoi’s own views, rather, than at undeistanding himself 
the ideas of the old priest, foi he says : “though I do not for a 
minute suppose that I convinced him, I silenced him as regaids the 
lesser gods my argument of course being that the same (sc primae- 
val) cause produces the same effect all over the world thus proving 
at least prinm facie that there is but one supiemc power. He (sc. 
the Lyngdoh) acquiesced m a gentlemanly manner, but asked if I did 
not believe m a female God or Goddess- /sTn Blei as well as God U 
Blei", The icpoit goes on to dfrsciibe the conversations in which 
the Majoi’s argument was that “if there was a pan the same (sc. 
ultimate) causes would ptoduce different effects”. This appaiently 
roused the Lyngdoh who “said almost iti the woids of Hermes 
Asclepios that ail things must iieccssariiy be of two sexes,” and added 
that in his opinion, “Khasis ought never to give up their belief in 
local gods, still he would do so, if ordered by Government, but he 
would never disbelieve in Ka Blei because be (i.e. the Lyngdoh) has 
lived long and seen that for procication a female is necessaiy as well 
as a male”. 

Fiom this, as also fiom oiu former analysis of the U Blei Ka 
Blei conception of (ho Khasi, it would appear, that the Magna 
Matci or “Gieat Goddess’ concept of the Khasi is fused with the 
Creator God idea into one indivisible, yet sexually dilTciciitiated 
unit. It would be perhaps as misleading to say that there is no 
Gieat Goddess, among the Khasi, as to state that she is an indepen- 
dent Magna Mater. 
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The full understanding of this position requires, I think, a 
somewhat deeper knowledge of Khasi attitudes to masculinity and 
feminity, as evidenced in every day life and linguistic application. 
These attitudes will, at the same time, illustrate an influence which 
the matnlineal oidei of society can exercise on psychological struc- 
ture generally. 

3 Masculinity and Feminity in Khasi Attitudes . 

The paiticulai Khasi attitude in the sex determination of the^r 
Great Deity, will, I think, be bettei undeistoocl, if backed by some 
insight into the role which the sexes play in Khasi psychology* 
Though a discussion of this theme might well fill a volummmous 
book, without yet being exhaustive, a few lemarks on Khasi attitudes 
to masculinity and feminity, as such, and their place m every day 
Khasi parlance may help oui analysis at this point. 

It IS hardly any more necessary, m this second half of the 
twentieth century, to dispel 19th century’s theories about matnlineal 
societies, decrying them as ^‘savage survivals” or “primitive stages” 
in human civilization, allegedly based on the assumed (but nowhere 
actually existing ignorance) of the biological significance of paternity,, 
even though such antiquated theoiies of anthropological speculation 
continue to be lepioduced, occasionally, by theorists ofsistei sciences 
who conveniently ignore the results of seventy years intensive anthro- 
pological field-research work and theory. 

The father as such, and the male sex generally, play a well 
defined and very important i61e also ir\ Khasi, —as m all other matri- 
lineal societies, 

An English educated Khasi desciibed the Khasi family to me as 
a small lepiiblic in which the fathei looks after daily problems, the 
mother provides the centieand performs the impoitant duty of pre- 
paiing and placing the leaves for the family-offerings and sacrifices, 
whilst the maternal uncle takes care of special and legal problems, 
“These three make a nice dmbar”, added my infoimant In this 
family-council the male element thus appears here numerically stron- 
ger than It is in the patriaichal family, but, by being represented 
through two individuals (father and maternal uncle), it is prevented 
fiom wielding dictatorial power, to which it fiequently tends by 
temperament. A privileged position is alloted to the mother who, 
as a woman, is in many ways the weekestof the three authoritative 
peisonalities and yet holds a legally privileged key position m this 
“family-republic”. This is an airangement which tends to infuse 
lespect for the tendei qualities, rather, than for meie brutal power 
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and strength, All members of the matrifineal nncFear republic aie 
under this influence I found this description borne out by detailed 
family studies whicli I conducted in the village Maw Syn Jii 
(Kharang), in 1950. 

Another misleading extreme in the evaluation and description 
of matrilineal societies, of which even some modem anthiopologisls 
do not seem altogether fiee is the trend to minimize and thus to 
underestimate the r61e which womanhood generally, and individual 
women in particular, arc playing in matrilineal societies, as Jong as 
the matrilineal organization continues to function at all. 

Even a biief leview of the relevant facts in Khasi sociology, 
law and leligion would fiU a pondeious volume. We will therefore 
contend ourselves here with two illustrative facts which throw some 
light on the complexities of Khasi attitudes to feminity and to indivi* 
dual women. 

Though the piiestly function of the Lyngdoh is cairied out by a 
man, a numbei of ceremonial religious performances, especially in 
the family, are to be conducted by women. It is therefore a disgrace 
for a family if there is no female member. In such a case the man 
■concerned would adopt a girU® who, in a way, would be made to 
.be “on top of the adopting man” as an experienced elderly Pnai 
himself put it in conversations on this problem with me. 

This democratic proccduie is parailelel by the following 
method of establishing new Dkhar clans, 

Dkhar is the Khasi word for plains people, A Dklm (or abbre- 
Yiated Vc/wr) clan is one, the first ancestress of which was a giil from 
the plains, who has been captured and can led off, duiing the foi- 
merly not infrequent “raids made by the Khasi ovei the border into 
Assam cTnd Sylhet’’.” The Khasi neither were, nor are, in any super- 
stitious, romantic or otherwise determined delusion about the physical 
or mental powers of women. The matrilineal Khasi used to capture, 
and carry olf. girls in the plains just as other patrilineal hillmen 
used to do. 

But whilst the captured girl’s fate, among the latter, was that of 
a slave, or at best that of a married woman without any rights of her 
-Kiwn, the more chivalrous and at the same time democratic attitude 
of the matrilineal Khasi put this same captured helpless girl prisoner, 
backed by nobody and without property of her own, yet into the 
important position of a clan-ancestress and named the clan, thus 
newly created, aftei her as a.Dklm~ot plains-people dan. That 
this was by no means a single or isolated instance is shown by “the 
largo number” of clans bearing “the name Dkhar or its abbrevia- 
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'lion : ‘Khar* as Gurdon points out. The powerful position of such a 
captured clan-ancestress, from the plains must have been more than 
merely in name, I met for instance the member, of a Khasi Dkhar 
clan who knew that his clan-ancestress, generations ago, had been 
a Muslim girl from the plains and who said that his clan-members 
observed a taboo on pork, until recently, when they were converted 
to Christianity or XJnitananism. It must also be noted that the 
members of Dkhar clans hold a position, in no way inferior, or less 
.privileged, than any of the original “pure” Khasi clans, the ancestress 
{KaJawbei) of which weie Khasi ladies themselves 

In the Khasi attitudes to women we find thus a combination of 
realism, as far as their physical strength is concerned, and of chival- 
rous respect, as far as the psychological importance of women goes. 
This same attitude is reflected in almost every social custom, arrange- 
ment or institution, from the smallest to the most important. 

Men are the first to get up, early in the morning, in order to 
lighten the fire and put the gruel for breakfast on, whilst women are 
allowed to sleep longer, though cooking is otherwise their task. Or 
it IS the youngest, and thus physically and psychologically weakest, 
among the daughters who will be “heir-apparent”, or more correctly 
the “custodian of the family property” in “her imporlam position as 
the family priestess”^®. This ambivalence in attitudes to women is 
not without bearing on the Khasi concept of the Great Deity. It 
finds, however, special elucidation in a particular linguistic form of 
changing the meaning of a substantive noun, by prefixing it with 
either Cf-the definite article of masculine gender, or Ka the feminine 
definite article. 

U Maw, for instance, is a rock in its natural slate, W'hilst a 
'hewn stone is described as Ka Maw, The great impoi lance which 
'hewn stones played in the megalithic ceremonial of the Khasi, will 
'here be remembered.*® U Dieng is a living tree, and Ka Dieng is 
timber. Though some of my Khasi informants thought that in these 
cases the article U (masculine) is indicative of strength and Ka 
(feminine) of passivity, even weakness, there were others who felt 
that the feminine gendei often signifies the superior part of pairs or 
comparable entities otherwise. The sun {Ka Sngi) for instance, is 
feminine whilst both mooa (U Bnai) and star {V Khlur) are masculine. 
Heaven, again, is feminine (Ka Bneng), and so is the (borrowed) word 
for ocean in Khasi usage {Ka Dtiriaw), as also the so very important 
rubber tree {Ka Jri) which, according to mythology, joined once upon 
a time heaven with earth, or the majestic silk cotton tree {Ka Kya). 
.It can, howevei, not be taken as proved that the sex, allotted to these 
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tastnaimed nouns, has uctually any significance in Khasi sex- evalua- 
tion as such. 

Hovvcvei that may be, the piinciple of slightly changing the 
meaning of a noun, by ptefixing it with the definjtc ai tide of the 
other sex, IS applied iii oidinary Khasi pailancc, just as in the highly 
emotional appellation U Blei Ka-Blei, In oidinaiy usage, the prefix- 
ing with the fhminine article smacks fiequently of slight mockery. 
Briew is the Khasi woid for human being. In an angiy mood a Pnar 
(Jaintia) can be heaid referiing to a man, by calling him “/or bruh” 
(She-huinan). Khasi look upon plains people with condescension, 
if not contempt, and constdci them as weaklings, Speaking of a 
plains man in that temper, he is often being rcfeirecl to as a Ka Dkhar 
{“Slie-plainsperson”)/ although explicitly a man, not a woman, is heie- 
signified. This may sound incongruous with the^ Khasi attitude to 
khunn KltaddUf the yongest daughtci and' “heii -apparent' 
who gives sanction to all family ceieinonies, by going to the altar„ 
bowing down and piesenting the offerings 

The remarks on plains women, or (he wives and daughteis o£ 
Bengali Biahmin officers in the piovincial Government offices at 
Shillong, which I heard fiom my Khasi informants, showed me, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of physical and mental stieugth is consi- 
dered characteristic of, and desirable in, Khasi women- whilst it is 
held to be absent in (he women fiom the plains, parlicuiaily from 
Bengal, who are considered as too delicate and weak ' 1'hese circum- 
stances may theiefoie account for the dciogalory meaning of 
especially if applied to plainsmen.* 

Concluding this excursion into the psychology of Khasi attitu- 
des to masculinity and feminity, as expiessed in social behavioue 
patterns and linguistic usage, we will find that the addition of the 
masculine and feminine pronouns U and Ka to the same word blei 
(god) in the highly emotional appeiative exclamation, described at 
the beginlng of this discussion, is no doubt moie than a meiely foxraa-i 
listieplay with words. 

4. South Assian Parallels. 

Whilst engaged in field researches aivohg Kbasi and Pnar 
fjaintias), discussing their concepts of the Great Deity, I was mote 
than once reminded of the creation myth of the TCadar in south- 
western India, the central figure of which is a divine couple Mahvay 
and Malakuraiti,^^ thccreatois, oi ancestors, of mankind. 

The culture-historic position of the South Indian Kadar and’ 
the Assamese Khasi is poles apart. The Kadar do not belong to the- 
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iTiatrilineal groups of people in Southwest India. They are, on the 
other hand, a primitive bilaterally organized hill- tribe ; true food- 
gatherers, quite ignorant of food pioduction through agricultural 
operations, or of any social organization, beyond the small family, 
'01 local group, The Khasi and Pnar (Jaintia), on the other hand, 
aie people of a specialised civilization with a typically evolved matri- 
linel social organization based on an elaborate agricultural economy, 
village life and all that goes with it, including a tradition of centuries 
in complex methods of housebuilding, of iron smelting, and iron- 
working, or of clan, and state-government under mairilineal ruling 
dynasties. It would indeed be surprising if any deeper inter-connec- 
tion could be tiaced, between the Great Deity concepts among these 
two people of so widely differing cultural background. 

There aie, in fact, also essential differences between the divine 
couple of the Kedar and the Khasi Great Deity, inspite of some com- 
mon features in sex*quali(ications. The Kedar divine couple is con-^ 
nected with a double-pronged mountain and a primaeval flood-myth ; 
two featnics, both of which are absent in the Khasi U Blei-Ka Blei 
concept. These two featuies are frequent among South Asian and 
paiticularly Austio-Asiatic speaking people, as has been shown in the 
late Profcssoi L. Walk’s systematization of the available mythological 
material*®. 

The Khasi are Austio-Asiatic speaking, whilst the Kadar are 
not,— at least not now. The Kadar of to-day, on the other hand, 
speak a somewhat unusual form oT Tamil. But during my field 
lesearclies, among them, I came to feel that there are certain indica- 
tions for their having spoken at one time a now forgotten non- 
Dravidian possibly Austro-Asiatic language. Their simple food 
•gathering economic, and their bilateral social system as i/ell as their 
bamboo combs and ornaments, their methods of tree-climbing in 
.pursuance of honey, and in fact the above mentioned flood-myth 
'itself ; — all point to possible Kadan aifinities with the Negritoes of 
Malaya®®, who, on their part, are geographically near the distribu- 
tional centre of the flood and brother- sister myth. There is, however, 
one significant difference Malavoy-Malakuratty of the Kadar are 
not conceived as a brother- sister couple. They arc also not seeking 
xefuge from the flood, rather brought up, on the surface of the earth, 
by it, whilst the typical brother-sister ancestors iri most flood-myths 
are believed to have sought refuge in a floating vessel, frequently. 
(pumpkin, to escape the flood. Such- a couple is said to hpe^ done 
so, in another South Indian-flood-myth-version which I found in tho 
Perya Malayli area (Sbevarayan Hills of Salem Dt.)—though not as 
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their on* but as an outsider’s ancestral tale**. 

The Kadan couple, however, is not conceived as a pair of‘ 
siblings, but as a divine couple. The possibility of this element m 
the Kadan cieatioo-myth having some connection with the ultimate 
origin of the Shiva-Shakti compIeK m Hindu mothology, iiispite of 
the worlds of culture-historic differences between the truly primitive 
religion of the founer and the highly specialized nature and history of 
the latter, has been hinted at, by me, elsewhere*®. 

This same possibility seems now suggested, and with moie 
force, regarding the U B!ei-Ka Blei concept of the Khasi. This 
religious idea is not connected with a flood- myth and contains 
not even the slightest hint at a sibling-ieiationsbip between the two 
deities, — if of two deities we can at all speak heie. We have seen 
that the Khasi language and Khasi usage lend themselves easily to 
expressing, but at the same time also slightly changing, a basic idea- 
by adding the pronoun especially of feminine gender, to a noun, 
generally used in the masculine form. This is the actual way in which 
the same Great Deity is being sometimes described, or addressed, 
in the male and sometines in the female aspect or ; both I 

The aitistic representation, in Hindu leljgious sculptuier, of 
Ardhanareshvaia and Uinamaheshvaia could almost be taken as an 
illustration*®, in figurative form, of the completely un-iconic, hence 
abstract V BleUKa Blei concept of the Khasi. 

5. Conclusions *■ 

The supreme deity in Khasi belief is differentiated, among 
various other things, from the lesser tutelary,-— protecting oi malignant 
spirits, by the alternative uso of the masculine and feminine sex deter- 
mination. This double sex of the Creatoi God is mainly being 
expressed by perfixing the word Blei (God) with the masculine and 
feminine determinate articles U and Ka respectively and also in^ 
addressing God (Blei) as Father and Mother siraultanously. 

The Khasi language provides examples of changing the sex- 
determination of a word in the same way, thereby slightly changing 
its meaning. The application of this same method to the Khasi woid 
for God indicates a particular attitude to the deity. It would, in view 
of this attitude, be equally wrong to describe the Khasi deity as a 
“Mother Goddess”, a Magna Mater, or to deny the female aspect of 
the Khasi supreme deity. 

In this Khasi concept of the Gicat God-Goddess lie simi- 
larities with the divine couple in other parts of India, especially the- 
Sliiva-Shakti complex. 
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By thus drawing attention to similarities between the ideas 
of the supreme deity among different groups of the Indian area 
(—poles apart, among themselves j in almost all aspects of cultural 
history—) it is here not suggested that either the comparatively late 
appearance of Ardlianareshvara representations, as for instance in 
Elephanta sculpture, can be directly traced to the primaeval religious 
concepts among food-gatherers, such as the Kadar’s, or else to the 
Austio- Asiatic speaking and physically mongoloid Khasi, who 
immigiated piobably as a fully specialized confederation of agricxiltral 
village communities into the Indian area. 

Yet it may be considered possible that the wider concept of 
Siiiva-Shakti, as an ideological unit, is partly rooted in a religious 
idea^’ which, as we have seen, is characteristic of Khasi concepts 
and, in some way, also of the Kadar of Cochin, two otherwise quite 
disconnected groups in the richly interwoven culture— and popu- 
lation-pattern of this countiy. 

NOTES 

1. Canthe (1034)^ p 11, scq., Ehrenfels (1930/B), p 9,5cq« 

2. Ehienfels (1941), p*68, seq., Menon (1937) 

3. Gurdon (1914), p 105, seq , Lyngdoh (1937) 

4. Gurdon pp (82), l5l, Z53, Nfssor Singh (1008), Art; 

5. Ehreiifels (1911) p.36, 161,171 seq* (1949), ArttNo. 10 of Oct. 39, 1949, 

0, Gurdon (1941), p,105. 

7, i^e an abbreviation of the world blet (god), 

H, i,e. administrator, or one who rules over, v. infra. 

9, LJias (1938), p.63, 

10. Rafy (1920), esp., pp 43, 100, 137, 

H. Hajai— thousand is boirowed from Assamese, Bengali or directly 
from Hmdusthani. 

12. Lyngdoh (1937). 

13, The Mci Ramew may be interpreted as an instance of an Earth 
Goddess conception, among Khasi, though Us juxtaposition with Mfit Ramew 
hajrof^g (i €• above) points rathei into another direction. That the division 
male sky -god and female earth- god dess does not apply to the Khasi goddess is 
also indicated by the ma&culmity of U Blei Rynghew a male-BarthGod whom 
I found as protector of village lands worshipped in the sacred groves and who 
* takes care of and protects the country’^ Gurdon (1914), p. 171- 

11. File No. 14/D in the Dy. Cornmissoner’s Office, Shillong, lo 
which access has kindly been given me m June 1960. 

Jf) Canute (1934), pp. lu/18 sub. Nortg-rap-itng and Gurdon (1914): 
pp 85/86 aub. Adopiion* 

10. Gurdon (1914), p. 60. 

17. Ibid. 

18. CantiledOSi) p.26,27 

19. Comp- illustrations. 

20. Comp, illustrations. 
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21. Fhicnfels (lOrfO A), pp. 107, seq. , (1052 . 101 Seq. 191, Scq. 288 «cq ) 

22 Walk (1949), p. 03, scq 1 1 1. 

23. Ebrenfcls (tOlO A), p 170 , (1952, p. 288 Seq ) 

24. This t.ilc, whidi 1 h.ive su l.ir not yet published, contains the cha- 
ractciislic fcatiii e ol tlic fljaliiit< piunpkin, tatii'insJ the two refugees 
over the waleis. 

25. Ehlcnfels(l»19B), p 2,'. 

20. “Sluva’s comoft unlike the wives of otliei gods is a very 
piomincnl riguro in chissical mythology «,caicely infciior to Shiva 
himself Her equality of tank with her husband is naively express- 
ed in the dual torm of theu divinity, the Aidhanaieshvara”, says 
H Jacobi (1900) p. 813 

27 For the consideration of this possibility I am giatefully indebted 
to general piinciples, indicated by Bo Yin Ra (1935) pp. 110, scq , 
lie and 159 seq. and (1082) pp. 120/27. 


Bo Yin Ra, 
1932 
Bo Yin Ra, 
1935 
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REVITALIZATION MOVEMENTS IN TRIBAL INDIA. 

Edward Jay 

ftttrodiiction : 

Despite the ambitious natiiie of the title, this paper actually 
deals with revitalization movements in just one corner of India. 
This does not imply that movements dsewhcie in India are non- 
existent or unimpoitant. But to the best of my knowledge theie is 
no available data on them. Consequently, the following discussion 
involves only the limited mateiials available foi four tribes in Bihar. 
The small amount of data, howevei, is not entirely a disadvantage. 
Although conclusions diawn fiont it must be moie tentative than 
otherwise, it is easier to control and theiefore fairly complete summa- 
iies of the movements are presented. 

In general, this paper is an attempt (o describe, classify, and 
provide some limited interpretations of levitaiization movements 
among the Mundas, Santals, Oiaons, and Bhuniij tribes of Bihar, It 
is the thesis of the paper that these movements have functioned in 
the following ways : 

1. They aie expressions ofgioup solidarity and social cohe- 
sion and have acted as unifying forces for gioups under conditions 
of social disorganization, 

2. They lepresent attempt^ to establish a new moial older 
where the old one has been destroyed. 

3. They have acted as mediators between the Great and 
Little Traditions of India, or, more broadly speaking, as catalysts of 
acculturation. 

4. They have aided in the structuiing of a new social system 
of which both Hindu and tribal societies are a part. 

The Mundas 

Early Hhiory of (he Ttibe ; — ^The Mundas are a tribe of the so- 
called Kolaiian peoples of Central India, who migrated 1o their 
piesent habitat in Chotanagpur from somewlieio in noithern or 
northwestern India (Roy 1912 ; Chapt. 1-2). The evidence pie- 
sented by Roy on the origins and eaily history of the Mundas is 
extremely speculative, but there is some evidence in the form of 
both Hindu and Munda legends that one ancient habitat was in Ihc 

Many thanks are extended to Surajit Sinhi for his helpful suggestions 
and comments and for the loan of various books as well as his notes on the 
Bhiimij. 
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Siwalik Hills, bordering the HimaJyas (Roy 1912 45). On the other 
hand, attribution of a civilized existence complete with forts and 
walled cities to the Mundas (Roy 1912 : 55-59) on the basis of the 
Rig Veda accounts is certainly dispiovedby the discovery and excava- 
tion of the Indus Valley Civilization in the 1930’s (Marshall 1931). It 
is probable that tribal peoples lived in contact with the Indus civili- 
zation, but the identification of this civilization with the ancestors of 
existing Indian non-liteiates must be written off as no longer credible 
in the light of modern anthropological knowledge. 

From their alleged home m northwest India, the Mundas, 
supposedly a pastoral people at that time (Roy 1912 * 43, 121), mig- 
rated eastwards under the pressure of Aryan invasion from the west 
(Roy 1912: 42,113). The legends and traditions of the Mundas 
i elate countless battles fought with Hindus and tribals alike ; but m 
eveiy case extended contact with foreign peoples was avoided, and 
the Mundas retreated until they eventually reached their present 
habitat in the Chotanagpui district of West Bengal. By the time of 
their arrival there, the Mundas apparently were already agriculturists 
(Roy 1912 : 114-18). The growing complexity ofMunda social 
oiganization due to the establishment of many new villages, plus 
contact with neighbouring Hindus, resulted in political charges of 
great importance some time earlier than the fifteenth century, A. D. 
At that time the head of an important family became a raja, or ruler 
of the whole community, thus superceding the old system of rule by 
separate leaders, each one representing a cluster of villages or pain 
(Roy 1912 : 134-35). Originally, the laja seems to have had limited 
powers, but gradually his impoi lance increased, and several sections 
of the tribe broke away to take up residence in the jungle country to 
the south and southeast of the central plateau of Chotanagpur (Roy 
1912; 141). This pattern of splitting off from the main body and 
establishing a new colony seems to have occurred again several times 
in the course of Munda history prior to A, D, 1500 (Roy 1912 : 145- 
47). 

Eventually there was virtually no more retreat for the Mundas 
and the growing power of the raja, who presumably was by this time- 
a Hindu, resulted in further political and social changes in the region. 
Foreign nobles and courtiers were granted village overlordship by 
the laja in return for services and a percentage of profits from the 
land. These yirg/r'tfto/j', as they w-eie called, came into conflict with 
the established kfwulkatti leaders, or heads of families, which were 
believed to be founders of the villages (Roy 1912; 168-74). The 
ancient tenure system was altered, and new lands were created fpr 
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Mipport of ihc now growing ruling class. Again groups ofMundas 
migrated to new lands where they cleared the jungle and founded 
•other villages (Roy 1912 : 173-75). 

lly tliis period some of the tribe appears to have been living in 
close contact with Hindus, and Roy reports that a few Vaisnavite 
•converts were made among the Mundas. It may be that this was 
the first of a scries of efforts by the Mundas to put themselves on an 
even footing with the suirounding Hindu society, by emulation or 
ircsistance. 

In the Panch Parganas, a number of well-to-do Mundas, ambi- 
tious ofiising in the social scale, have adopted the faith of their 
more civilised Hindu neighbours, by pieference, the Vaisnav form of 
the religion . ...But the most staking phenomenon in the History of 
Chotanagpur is the unbending conservatism of the morestiong — 

willed Mundas. We have seen how this tenacious tribe in their 

anxiety to protect their sacied birlh-iight, their ancient village orga- 
nization and of land-system-madc a gradual (our of the entire country 
fiom one end of it to the other (Roy 1912 ; 179, 18'). 

Emly Dhturbanccs !n Chotanagpur '.—Ihn late eighteenth cen- 
tury was a time of increasing change and growing discontent among 
the Mundas. British dominance of Chotanagpur led to incieasiiig 
revenue biiidens on the loja’s trcasuiy. This, plus an aimy of 
Moslem merchants in the aica, soon put the laja in debt. In heu of 
royal casli, land grants were made to the Moslems, and once again a 
-new class of alien landlords added to the burden on the land. The 
oppressive jagirdors and thkeadars, as the landlords were called, 
•.exploited local resources until the majoiity of the Mundas were living 
idangerously close to bare subsistence. The great di ought of 1819- 
.20 precipitated an open revolt which was followed by a second in 
1832, Principal targets of the plundering, shooting, and burning 
1hat took place were the foreign landlords— the Pathans, Mussalmans, 
and Sikhs. The revolt was put down with considerable difficulty by 
the British, and severe losses were incurred by both sides during the 
'fighting. The Mankis, or Muiida chiefs, with hereditary rights to 
certain lands that had been usurped by the thkeadars and jagirdars, 
were reinstated on their land by a seiies of reforms instituted by the 
-British (Roy 1912 : 198-217). 

The new administrative system introduced by the British made 
nt possible for disputes to be taken to the courts, but in this arena 
■^'the Hindus soon became masters of the field”, and the old evils 
'.returned fullblown (Roy 1912 : 219, 220-23). The original “holders 
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of villages” were again reduced to mere “holders of the plough” 
(Roy 1912 : 226). German missionaries entered the Munda country 
in the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiy, and aftei a slow start 
enormous numbers of converts were made, especially after the natives 
learned that Christians usually were accorded bettei treatment in the 
courts than non chiistians (Roy 1912 : 302), Furthei more, the 
aborigines seem to have found m Christianity a way to resist the 
encroachments of the foicign landlords, and it is possible that 
Christian doctrine carried with it a measure of prestige and power 
that the Mundas believed would be helpful in their struggle, “The 
movement against the heathen was so mighty that the aborigines 
feared least their landlords, the Hindu Zamindars, also should be- 
come Chiistians and that then things would be worse than evei, since 
they never would give up the habit of depriving poor people of their 
land” (Roy 1912 : 239), A missionary report of the time claims that 
there were 1,700 baptized converts among the Mundas by 1860, but 
admits that most of the new Christians were merely seeking aid from 
the missionaries in an effort to “be saved from the unjust oppression, 
of the Hindus and regain the land that they had been depiived of”. 
The same lepoit complains that the converted Mundas “did not 
suffer the wrong m a Christian spirit, but showed themselves disobe- 
dient and obstinate against then masteis and openly opposed them” 
(Roy 1912 : 240), Violence again flared up when many of the Chris- 
tians were continually persecuted by the landlords (Roy 1912 : 240- 
46), and the long-term land disputes were only slightly alleviated by 
the much lauded “Bhulnhari Settlenient” of 1 869 (Roy 1912: 269- 
81). 

The Sardar Mo\ement The sardars appear to have been a 
pseudo-Christian sect that attempted to organize the Mundas during 
the 1870’s to permanently overthrow the landlord groups and re- 
establish complete hold ovei the land. It is significant that the 
sardars were literate or had among them certain leaders who were 
literate, and were thus able to petition the government by a senes of 
“memorials” in which their grievances and claims were fully aired^ 
Failing to receive missionary support, the sardars severed all connec- 
tions with the latter and attempted to induce among theii kinsmen 
mass withdrawals from Christian schools and churches “One of the 
agitators himself made an unauthoused celebration of a marriage 
according to Christian rites” (Roy 1912 ; 284). The sardars claimed 
that monuments and other mines in Chotanagpur had been built by 
then ancestors and in other ways emphasized their traditional rights 
on the land. Roy (1912 ; 285) quotes a political leport of the time : 
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To one who has not been among them, it is difflcult to realise 
the passionate attachment of these savages to the grove and grave- 
yard of their clan and to the fields which thcii anccstois cleared 
among the foiests, and equally difficult to realise how sensitive they 
are to the degredation from the honouiabic lank of Khuiukaltldai to 
that of a mere raiyat. 

The sardar agitation appears to have been well* oiganized and 
militant; but it failed to fully unite the Mimdas and the long-term 
struggles between Mundas, and the surrounding society continued. 
Missionaries of the Society of Jesus entered the coiintiy in the late 
19th century and once again there was a mass conversion to Christ- 
ianity, followed by the same disillusionment that chaiacterized (he 
earlier missionary activities. In 1889 and 1890 a new wave of agra- 
rian disturbances swept acioss Cliotanagpur (Roy 1912: 294-306), 
largely brought about by persecution of the new converts by the 
landlord class. During this period, there is mention in Roy’s 
account of witchciaft accusations, and it appears as though social dis- 
organization was considerably advanced, “The spirit of antagonism 
between landlord and ryot was so strong and generally diffused 
throughout the district, that it might at any time cause a breach of 
the peace on a large scale” (Bay ley In Roy 1912 : 299). 

The Birsa Movement :-~T\\q year 1895 marked the beginning 
of a movement of considerable importance, and one that is worth 
considering m some detail. A youth of twenty-one who called him- 
self Birsa Munda, and who possessed an unusually compelling 
.personality, had a revelation in -which the Deity communicated with 
him, empowered him with knowledge of curing and religious truths. 
The news of his miraculous experience was spread by a companion 
and soon tales of his power to cure and advise were circulating 
widely. (Roy 1912 : 325-28) 

His fame spiead to the remotest corner of the Munda country. 
Expectations ran high. The credulous Mundas. ..flocked in from all 
directions to see the young prophet newly arisen in the realm. ..The 
lame, the halt, the blind, the sick, came in shoals to Birsa to be 
healed. 

Birsa levealed his message for the salvation of the tribe which 
he had received from Singh Bonga Himself. Birsa proclaimed that 
the Mundas would lieretofoic be leqiiired to worship one God only 
and must give up Uicit sacrifices to a miiltitude of deities, Finther- 
more, they must be pious and clean, abstain from the eating of meat, 
and always wear the sacred thread (Roy 1912 : 328). 
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It IS important to note that Birsa had received an education m 
the German Mission School at Chaibasa, but that he "soon reverted 
to the old Munda faith of his ancestors” (Roy 19 J2 : 326). His 
teachings seem to reflect Christian, Hindu, and native ideas, and the 
popularity of this composite doctrine was soon made evident by the 
iiuraeious and devoted disciples that he drew around him. Some of 
the latter began calling him Bhagwan, or God Himself (Roy 1912: 
329). 

In keeping with his new position, Birsa now announced that 
■on a near date, which he named, fire and brimstone would descend 
from heaven and destroy all men on earth save and except those 
who had the good sense to repair to Chalkad and stay near him on 
that day. 

The success of the movement is attested by its failure to disinte- 
grate when the expected miilenium did not arrive. The authorities 
threw Birsa into jail at this point because of the large and dangerous 
crowds he was drawing. His trial was halted abruptly, however, 
when his followers threatened violence, only to be resumed again 
with the consequence that he was sentenced to two and a half years 
in prison. At the end of his imprisonment he resumed his activities, 
and came into open conflict with (he Hindus at Ctiutia when he used 
their temple for his own ceiemonies. But in subsequent years he 
went into hiding, though his followers earned on the movement in 
,hisname (Roy 1912 : 333-34). 

Then, m 1899, ‘*he once more emerged from his temporal y 
reclipsc. He felt the pulse of his people with tolerable accuracy, and 
now made a diamatic bid for renewed popularity by adding danger- 
ous political tenets to his innocent religious teachings” (Roy 1912 : 
334), Piachars, or religious teachers, weie appointed by Busa and 
.a 'book of prayers was compiled. Between 1897 and 1900 a famine 
and an epidemic of cholera swept Chotanagpur and added to the 
general misery of the almost landless, struggling Mundas. Birsaites 
held a scries of revolutionary meetings throughout the district and 
The following account of one of these, given by one of Birsa’s disci- 
ples, is related by Roy (1912 i 337). 

We arrived at the meeting-place before midnight. The meet- 
I mg place was on the top of a hill. When we arrived we found about 
sixty or eighty persons assembled. Biisa sat on a stone. There was 
cloth spread cn the stone on which Birsa sat. Birsa sat facing the 
east and the rest of (he people sat around him. About midnight 
. every one had assembled, and shortly afterwords moon rose. When 
, everyone had assembled, Biisa asked what troubles we suffered from. 
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Jagai of Kudcla and lliice or four others whose names I do not 
know said that we suffeied from the oppression of Zamindars 
and Jagirdais and Thikadais. Birsa then told us to make bows and 
airows and baliias, as we weie greatly oppiessed. We all said we 
would make them and Birsa said that he had given a similar order at 
other meetings in difierenl parts of the coiiiitiy, and that everyone 
was making weapons who belonged to his religion. Biisa said that 
the weapons weie to be used foi killing Thikadars and Jagirdars and 
Rajas and Hakims and Christians, Some of the peisoiis assembled 
asked if the Rajas and Hakims and Chustians would not shoot with 
iheir guns and kill us. Birsa replied that we would not be struck, 
that the guns and bullets would turn to water, and said that on the 
clay of the gieat Chiistian festival two weeks later, he would come, 
and that we were to have the weapons leady. The meeting broke up 
at cock-ciow 

In addition. Bn steel (literally, heio-watci) was sprinkled ovei 
lus followers by Birsa a few days before the scheduled lusiirgcnce. 
This was accompanied by vai ions cercmoincs which Birsa claimed 
would make his wainois invincible. The revolt came olf on schedule, 
but the Mundas weie put down with native troops under the direc« 
tion of the local commissioner, and Birsa was captured. Roy relates 
that Biisa died in jail while awaiting his tiial, but he does not men« 
tion the cause of his death (Roy 1912 : 338-43), 

Though the essence of the Birsa movement had been destioyed, 
Munda unrest continued. A series of laws were passed by the 
British, but all fell short of genoine usefulness for one leason or 
another Basically it appeals that the British had little oi no know- 
ledge of Munda culture and social conditions, and legal methods of 
the sort employed in Great Britain wcic practically useless in tubal 
India. Also, it is obvious that economic factois, though fundamen- 
tal in the disputes, were not the only factors operating to produce 
friction between Mundas and the surrounding society. The landlords 
belonged to alien cultures, and as such were not recognized by the 
tubal people as a functioning part of the society. The Mundas 
continually tried to revive the old klumtkatti system with its mankis 
or native leaders, not only because they sensed in it a more just 
economic arrangement, but because the mankis weie of their own 
people and had behind them the full weight of tradition. 

The Santals 

About 150 miles northeast of Chotangpur is located the district 
called Santal Parganas, part of the area in West Bengal occupied by 
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’the Santal Tribe of Mundan speaking people. At the time of the 
ifamous Santal Rebellion of 1855-57, there were about 3,400 Santa^ 
'Villages with a population of about 85,000 living in the Damin-i-koh 
area of the Santal Parganas (Datta 1940 : 3), About earlier rebellious 
and icshtance movements there is no record that is readily available 
vbut an account (Datta 1940) of the insurrection of 1855 indicates that 
the grievances leading up to were of the same order as those just 
described for the Mundas. 

An account of ihe gioup which had been wilt ten in 1951 des- 
cribes the Santals as “an orderly race of people, their lulers have 
.little more to do than bear their honours and collect the rent” (Sher- 
will In Datta 1940 : 5). Such grievances as they had were taken to 
•court from time to time, but “justice m the shapes of the Magistrate 
was so far off and so terribly difficult of access” (Datta 1940), And 
even by “undertaking a troublesome journey to the Court of Justice 
a Santal could not always expect justice because of the various 
artifices practised by the cunning” landlords, money lenders, and 
meichants who were his enemies (Datta 1940 ; 3), Groups of these 
.people had moved into the Damin-i-koh fiom the plains b'dow and 
their presence began to make itself felt in Santal life. Most of them 
were Hindu and Moslem Bengalis and ihcir control of economic faci- 
lities was soon accomplisned. 

The causes of the insurrection were deeply rooted m the 
changing conditions of the time. It had its origin in the economic 
grievances of the Santals, due to the oppressions and frauds commi- 
tted on those simple-minded people by the above mentioned Bengali 
and up-country merchants and money lendeis. The extorions of these 
merchants and mahajans had become awful, and they had amassed 
large fortunes within an mciedibly short peiiod by securing cash and 
grains from the Santals thiough various obnoxious ways (Datta 
3940 r 5), 

By lending money in periods of dearth by charging high rates ol 
interest,, the money lenders soon had the Santals in debt; before 
long the latter were reduced to mere tenants, and exceedingly poor 
ones at that. In addition, greedy Zemindars preyed upon the land 
by exacting heavy taxes which the over-burdened Santals could not 
pay and were thus forced to forfeit their property (Datta 1940 : 5-6), 
Moreover, alien landlords also obtained leases on Santal lands 
through the good auspices of their Zemindar compatriots. Still 
another source of grievance in the form of European railway workers 
Is reported by Datta. These workers sporadically engaged in pillag- 
ing, murder and tape among the ttibals, and seemed to be eminently 
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successful in arousing the people’s hatied in a relatively short time 
(Datta 19 10 : 7-8). It is easy to understand why the Santals came 
to rcgaid all that was foieign with suspicion and fear, and it was not 
long before resistance movements of politico-ieligious nature arose 
among them. 

In an area to the south of Damin-i-koh, a Sanlal Chief, called 
Morgo Rajah, attempted to organize the Santals into a separate king- 
dom, but was unsuccessful (Datta 1940 ; 8-9). The fiisL prophet of 
the Santals was Bir Singh who dcclaied that the god Chando Banga 
had appeared bcfoie him and gave him magical charms by means of 
which “he could cause the sound sleep of any man whom he wished 
to rob of his wealth” (Datta 1940:11). Thus a resistance move- 
ment was oiganized which held night-time meetings. These were 
considered suspicious by the Hindus, who challenged members of the 
movement to reveal their intentions. The latter replied that “their 
nightly meetings were meant for worshipping the God Shiva of Gadi, 
and frustrated all the attempts of the dilcus to know tlio secrets of 
their meetings” (Datta 1940 ; 11). Bir Singh was corneicd and beaten 
by the money lendeis wlieieiipon his foliowers sacked and pillaged 
the Hindu homes, but were soon put down by the police (Datta 
1940 : 12-13). 

The next prophets of the Santals were the brothers Sidhu and 
Kanhu, who expencnced a wonderful revelation : 

They wcic at night seated in Iheir home. ..when a bit of paper 
fell on Sidhu’s head, and suddenly the Tliakur (God) appeared before 
the astonished gaze of Sidhu and Kanhu ; he was like a white man 
though diesscd in the native style ; on each hand he had ten fingers ; 
he held a white book, and wiote therein ; the book and with it 20 
pieces of paper, m 5 batches, 4 m each batch, ho presented to the 
brothers ; ascended upwards and disappcaied...But there was not 
merely one apparition of the sublime Thakoot ; each day in the week 
for some short period, did he knife, and another in the figuie of., .a 
solid cart wheel. In the silveiy pages of the book, and upon the 
white leaves of the single scaip of paper, were words wiitten ; these 
were afterwards deciphcied by literate Santals, able to lead and inter- 
pret ; but their meaning had already been sufficiently indicated to 
the two leaders (Calcutta Review In Datta 1940 : 14-15). 

A mass meeting of the Santals' was held in 1855, and about 10,000 
Santals announced their decision to eliminate the Bengali overlords 
in the area and to establish a government of their own. Notable is 
the fact that ceitain depressed Hindu castes, such as t lo potteis, oil- 
'mcn, blacksmilhs, shoemakes, etc. were exempted from vengeance 
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(Datta 1940 : 15-16). And so, with the symbol of Thakur as their 
inspiration, the Santals launched a program of consolidation and 
conquest which shook Bengal and was finally abated only by a strong 
Biitish military force (Datta : 16-18). 

The Oraons 

Early History and Resistance Movements ‘ — The Oraons, 
another tribe of Chotanagar, are a Dravidian speaking people whd 
occupy teriitory near the Hindus and who lived in contact with the 
latter for several hundred years (Roy 1912: 124-31, 191, 281 ; 
1915 ; 17-18, 36-38 ; 1978 : 312). Roy believes that the tribe origi- 
nally lived somewhere in South India and migrated northwards 
(1915:25-28). By means of a somewhat conjectural historical 
method the same author traced the migrations of the Oraons to and 
from several points in Central India, one of which is alleged to be 
Robtasgarh where the Mundas, as we have seen, dwelled for a time 
(1915 ; 29-36). By the time of their arrival in Chotanagar, the 
Oraons were also an agricultural people (Roy 1915 ; 1) and their 
political organization was similar to that of the Mundas (Roy 
1915 ’ 38—39). Each village had its leaders and a number of villages 
were organized into a parna (or paiti) which also had a headman, or 
parna-raja. This headman seems to have gained in power as time 
went on, and, under the influence of Hindus and the pressure of 
Moslem traders and soldiers, a jagirdar system was established m the 
Oraon country (Roy 1915 : 39-43). 

The Oraons were involved in the general uprisings of 1820, 1832, 
'and 1889-90 which have been discussed in the preceding section. 
In addition, some of the Oraons joined the Birsa movement in 1896 
(Roy 1915 : 42-48). Like the Mundas, the Oraons had to constantly 
adjust to Hindu and Moslem landlords, and the cycle of stmggle that 
' they passed through was similar to that of then neighbours. 

The Bhagnt Movements 

Nemha Bhagats and Bachi~dan Bhagats -.—Oi gieater inteiesl 
peihaps than the revolts and upiisings by force of arms is the Bhagat 
movement among the Oraons. The Hindus who believe in salvation 
through Bliagti Marga, or the way of devotion, are known as'Bhagats. 
Bhdkli has been defined as “ardent and hopeful devotion to a parti- 
cular deity m grateful lecognition of aid received or promised” 
i(Noss 1949 ; 228), According to Roy, the ludiments of this move- 
ment were present in Oraon society by the end of the nineteenth 
century, if not before (Roy 1928 . 316). In the light of knowledge 
•of Hindu contact previous to this, however, it seems that the ra.w 
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materials for the movement existed at a still earlier date. 

In parts oP Bihar the term Bhagat is often employed to 
designate soicerers and magicians, “but among the Oraons of 
Chotanagpur the name Bhagat has come to be applied as the distinc- 
tive name of a section of the tribe which subscribes to the cult of 
Bhakti or loving trust in and adoration of the Deity and observes 
certain rules of ceremonial purity” (Roy 1928 : 323). The entire 
Bhagat movement, attempting as it docs to raise the status of its mem- 
beis in the eyes of the suirounding Hindu society, is characterized 
by a laige scale incorporation info its ideology of Hindu beliefs and 
practices. Nevetheless, the movement is divided into several sub- 
divisions, and one of these, these Bhachhi-dan Bliagat, is more 
Hinduized than the others (Roy 1928:317-18), This group is 
especially strong among wealthy Oraons. It employs Gosams, or 
degraded Brahmans as guius, and in some cases Vaisnava-Vairagis who 
belong to lower Hindu castes. Such Bhagats are commonly known 
as Bachhidan (‘’calf-giving”), because they must give a calf to their 
guru m the process of expiating their past sins and ceremonial im- 
purity. Some Bachhidan Bhagats who take Vaishnava Gosains as 
their gurus call themselves Vishnu Bhagats and do not cat flesh of any 
kind, including fisli and goat’s meat. Other Bhagats worship Mahadeo, 
the Great God, and his female consert, Devi Mai, instead of Vishnu. 
They sacrifice goats ceremonially and do not abstain from either 
goat’s meat or fish. 

All Bhagats... are required^ to maintain the rules of ceremonial 
purity in food, drink, and other habits that the Bhuiphut Bhagats 
introduced ; and all retain most of the social customs and observan- 
ces of the tribe which do not militate against the Bhagat’s ideas of 
ceremonial purity. It may be noted to the credit of some of these 
Gosains that in the case of an Oraon...who agrees to become a 
Bacchidan Bhagat, the Gossaio or Guru. ..in most cases, requires of 
him a year’s probation before giving bim kart'phuki or initiation. 
During this year of probation the disciple is required to observe the 
rules of ceremonial purity in food and drink and other habits to 
prove his fitness to become a Bhagat. Some Bhagat families have, 
however, become lax in their observance of the strict rules of ceremo- 
nial purity and abstention from the use of unclean food and liquor 
(Roy 1928 : 318-19). 

It appears that among most of the Bhagats, especially among 
the ordinary or Nemha Bhagats, tribal ideas have generally been 
fused with Hindu ideas, and Bhakti worship is quite different among 
them than it is among orthodox Hindus. Enthusiastic Bhagat cul« 
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tisls often obtain visions in which the way of devotion is made cleat 
to them, but the cultural forms involved m the eliciting of visions 
are tribal in nature. The Oraons possessed customs and traditions 
that made them familiar with the concepts of visions and tutelary 
gods even before contact with Hindus, according to Roy (1928 : 323). 
These include : “The tribal belief m an All — Good Creator. ..the 
indigenous mode of acquiring a tutelary spirit in the shape of a 
Chancli atone from under the ground by some fortunate young initia- 
tes of the Oraon Bachelor’s fraternity, and the belief in “spirit posse- 
ssion’’,..’’ Neither do Bhagats generally give up all the aboriginal 
religious beliefs, although the ethnographer’s account does not make 
it clear just what elements of the old practices are retained. 

Kabirpamht Bhagats — Two other forms of Bhagat movement 
are described by Roy and are worth considering here in some detail. 
One of these, the Kabiipanthi Bhagats, also involves the use of 
Hindu gurus as spiritual advisors. In one area, several Oraons are 
themselves gurus (Roy 1928 : 329). The overall ideology of this cult 
is about the same as that of the other Bhagat groups. Its gurus, 
however, m addition to their roles as spiutual advisors are also priests. 
Their ministrations aie required for the chatika or religious service 
that must be peiformed at such rites de passage as birth, marriage, 
and death (Roy 1928 • 326-27). As with most other Bhagats, tribal 
customs aie not altogether abandoned, and the regular Oraon cere- 
monies are also performed at these events. The Kabirpanthi Bhagats 
do not form a strictly endogamous group, but marriage within its 
boundaries is preferred (Roy 1928 . 530). 

The most important tenets of the Kabirpanthi Bhagats cult 
.may be summarized as follows ; 

1. Abstention from the worship of idols and the use of other 
visible symbole of divinity. 

2. Absteation from the use of intoxicating beverages as drink 
or libation. 

3. . Opposition to the sacrificing or eating of fowls, pigs, and 

oxen. 

4. Opposition to the worship of spirits and minor deities. 

5. Belief in a single god and in the way of Bhakti devotion. 

6. Emphasis on certain ethical principles, such as upright and 
just conduct, regard for truth, kindness to living beings, and tolerance 
for those who differ in status or belief. 

7. Use of gurus as spiritual advisors and priests. 

8. Wearing of a rosary or at least a bead of the sacred Basil, 
which his guru ties around his neck at the time of initiation. 
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It should be eniphasi/ed that these tenets represent the ideal 
behavior of Kabirpanthi Bhagats, and are not always stiictly observ- 
ed, “The Oiaon Kabirpanthi Bhagat, as imich as the Nenilia 
Bhagat, believes in bbuts or malignant spirits and regards them as 
devils to be shunned or repelled.” But the membeis of this cull 
employ new methods to c.vercisc these spiiits. Instead of i dying oh 
the old tubal customs, they sing bliajans, ot hymns, which aie learned 
fiom the Hindu gurus (Roy 1928 : 335). Except foi the Tana Bhagat 
movement, to be discussed below, the Kabirpanthi Bhagat cult 
perhaps illustrates better than any other the lusion of Hindu and 
tribal ideas and piactices, 

Tam Bhagats '.—The second form of Bhagat movement that 
should be discussed in some detail h that of the Tana Bhagat, or as 
it was called in its earliei phases, the “Kurukh Dhaiam” (literally, 
the “oiiginal religion of the Kurukhs, oi Oraons”) (Roy 1928 • 339- 
403). Unlike the other Bhagat movements, the Tana Bhagat is 
characterized by the inclusion of strong social and economic adjuncts 

What constituted the initial strength of the new faith and con- 
tributed to its phenomenal success in the beginning., was the combi- 
nation of a strong desiie foi deliveiy fiom the bondage of capiicious 
and blood-thiisty tribal spirits with perhaps a still stiongci desire for 
delivery from the bin den of what they legardcd as an oppiessive and 
inequitable land-system and land laws. Indeed, what appears to have 
appealed most strongly to the generality of the followcis of the new 
faith was the promise held out by the oiiginatois of the movement 
that through Bhakti to Bhagwan (God) they would be able to raise 
the present degraded social position of then community to the higher 
level occupied by the Hindus and Christian converts amongst their 
tnbe-fellows and obtain relief from their long-standing agiaiian 
grievances and the present wretchedness of their cnonomic position 
(Roy 1928 : 340). 

The leaders of this movement maintained that the tribal spirits 
and deities whom they had been worshipping were not helping them 
alleviate the social and economic ills to which they had fallen victim, 
and indeed affinned that these deities were responsible for the present 
state of degradation. Proceeding accoiding to the retionale tlial 
those gods were in icality not Oraon, but alien deities that had been 
imported from Munda religion, the originators of the Tana Bliagat 
movement embarked on a program of proselytization and agitation 
for the exorcism of the foreign spirit. The cult emphasized a return 
to the original, or real Oraon religion and consequently became 
known as the Kurukh Dharam (Roy 1928 : 341). 
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The movement was apparently initiated in 1914 by a young 
tribesman who called himself Jatra Bhagat and who is described as a 
“sensitive youth” who proclaimed to his fellow tribesmen that in a 
dieam Dharmes (the supreme God) told him to give up Matia 
(ghost-finding and exorcism) and the belief in bhuts or spirits, to 
adjure all animal sacrifice, animal food and liquor, and to give up 
ploughing their fields which entailed cruelty to cows and oxen but 
failed to save the tribe from famine and poveity, and no more to 
work as coolies or labouiei-under men of other castes and tribes 
(Roy 1928 : 341-42). Like Biisa Bhagwan among the Mundas, 
Jati a proclaimed that a new day was dawning, and that those who 
did not count themselves among his followers would bo destroyed. 
Dharmes had furthci ordered Jatia to teach his people the Mantras, 
or songs and incantations, and thereby to cure their diseases and 
other aJllictioiis (Roy 1928 : 342), 

The new faith soon began to spread like wild file. On his refusal 
to allow Ins followers to take up work as coolies for the construction 
of a school in tillage Dokotoh adjacent to his own village, the local 
police sent up Jatia Bhagat, as he was called, for trial along with 
seven of his followers to the court of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
of Gumla and they w'erc bound down to keep the peace. And thus 
ended the first manifestation of the new spiut. 

At about the same time that Jatra was preaching the new reli- 
gion, a woman who was well known as a leadet of the local and 
.elder Tana religion also obtained a vision fioin Mahadeo, and began 
preaching the new Bhakti faith vihidh eventually became known as 
Tana Bhagat (Roy 1928 : 343). In essence, this cult was closely allied 
in ideology to the earlier Kurukh Dharam and may be considered as 
as another expression of it, or at the most a minor variation of the 
oiiginal Other Oraons also had visions, and Roy (1938 : 343) 
comments that “all such local prophets expiessed the group-mind 
and thereby impressed then tribe-fellows and were hailed as gu/w or 
teachers of the new faith.” 

As we have seen, the earliest manifestation of the Tana Bhagat 
movement emphasized the expulsion of the evil spirits imported from 
’the Mundas, and the active rebellion against unfail landlords. Even 
after the imprisonment of Jatia Bhagat, some of the members of the 
cult stopped payment of rents to their landlords and ceased ploughing, 
their lands. Many gave up the drinking of intoxicating beverages.. 
•Consequently local landlords and liquor sellers became “panic- 
stricken”, and feared that a violent uprising of the Mundas was immi- 
nent, In addition,, the new movement organized ghost-hunting 
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drives at night in an attempt to get rid of evil spirits. It did not take 
long before meetings of the Tana Bhagat “were icgaided with suspi- 
cion and exaggerated into disloyal and illegal” gatheiings. It is 
Ihteresting to note that the name “German Baba” was added to the 
list of powers invoked at some of these meeting, Roy (1928 : 345) 
speculates that “this was no doubt due to ignorance lather than 
sedition, foi in those days the earlier victoiies of the Germans in the 
European war weie eveiywheie talked about and these ignorant 
religious enthusiasts took ‘German Baba’ or the ‘German God’ as 
one more unknown mighty power.” It can be leadily understood' 
that “the Tana Bhagats soon came into open conflict with their Hindu 
landlords and with the police”. The authouties accoidingly prohibi- 
ted nightly gatherings, and “several batches of followers of the new 
religion were sent up to the coui ts as likely to commit breaches of 
the peace, and on their failure to fuinish sulBcient security were sent 
to prison”. 

In defense of these Oraon Tana Bhagats, Roy ( 1928 : 346) 
relates that in the orderly daytime meetings that were allowed, only 
social, moral, and leligious lesolutions were passed and that the 
cultisls specifically tried to avoid quarrels with non aboiigmals who 
they nevertheless lealized were spieading false lumois about them. 
The Tana Bhagats “wcie solely bent upon puiging out of their villages 
the old ghosts and spirits. ..and laising their... social position by the 
abandonment of what they considered to be degiading practices 
such as the keeping and eating of pigs and fowls and the use of 
intoxicants”, ' * 

Accordingly, the later manifestations of the movement were 
concerned more with piomulgating new and vigorous rules of conduct 
and with the formulation of an explicit body of doctiinc than with 
directly attempting to institute social and economic reforms (Roy 
1928 : 344, 346). The ethnographer descubes the exorcism processes 
in great detail, and it is obvious that the cultural forms utilized are 
aboriginal in natuie even though they are being put to a new use, 

* -The modus operandi adopted by the Tana Bhagats to expel the 
bhuts or spirits from the country was.. .an adaptation of the old 
process of exorcism employed by the Oraon Mali or spirit-doctor in 
cases of spirit possession” (Roy 1928 : 347). In addition to the alien 
Spirits imported fiom the Mundas, other evil foiccs were acted against 
these represented the evils of the Western world; the steam-boat, 
the railway engine, the motor edr, and the bicycle (Roy 1928 ; 350). 
The general procedure for expelling evil spirits and powers was to' 
invoke a large crowd of Oraons and then to sing mantras such as the* 
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following : 

Pull. Father, Pull-Pull-Pull-PulL 

Pull, Father, Pull the bhuts that live in hiding. 

Pull, Father, Pull-Pull-Pull-Pull. 

Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhuts of ditches and mounds ; 

Pull, Father, etc , — 

Pull, e/c.— the bhuts of persons slain ; 

Pull the bhuts of the witches. 

O Father Moon, O Father Sun. 

O Father Earth i 0 Father Starry Host 

In the names of ye all, we pray, — 

Pull etc., pull the steam boat, the railway train, the motor car, 
etc. 

The recitations and the singing raised the congregation to an 
emotional pitch and then they would entei a house and “search every 
creek and corner, .and at length would come out with some such 
aiticle as a stick or a plait of stiaw as an emblem of the bhut they 
have captured” (Roy 1928 : 352). 

The total ideology of the Tana Bhagat movement may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Exorcism, of evil ghosts and spirits and alien deities 

2. Abolition of all of the following • drinking liquor, eating 
meat, sacrificing hens and pigs, worshipping at the sacred grove ; the 
carrying on of sorcery, the playing of musical instruments, dancing, 
and festivals ; the weaving of elaborate jewelry and head dresses ; 
the continuing of the customs of pre-marital sex-relations, the insti- 
tution of dhumkuria or dormitories for young men and women, 
certain kinds of ceremonial friendship, and the former customs of 
marriage. 

3. Return to the pure religion of the original Oraons. 

4. Recognition of the one god, Mahadeo or Bhagwan and" 
worship of him by Bhakhti devotion. 

>5. Learning how to meditate and pray with deep concentration 

and conviction. 

6. Love and good-will towards fellow men, kindness to all 
living beings, and purity in food and habits. 

A component in this religion of considerable interest is the 
invoking of various Hindu gods in some of the prayers, including 
Sita, Indra, Gahesh and Jagarnath. Another characteristic of 
importance is the fork of some mantras, which run like Christian 
psalms and prayers, and show the possible influences of Christianity 
on th6 new religion. Some examples of this are the following r 
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In the beginning came the Gospel of Liikshiiii (i. e., Tanaism). 
In the beginning all men...ofrci'ed piaycrs to God the Fathci — 

Come God our Fathci, come into oiu yaid and to oui door, O 
Brethren, Father, „.you call, but our Father is within oui heart and 
•within our body. 

The Tana Bhagat movement broke up into a numbei of smaller 
cults aftci a number of years. Some of these, like the Sibu Bhagat, 
aic extremist and very oithodox in point of view. They icfusc to 
use cattle and have, ingeneial, given up the cultivation of land. Other 
gioups me less orthodox than the main body ol Bhagats and have 
not given up the use of jewelry. All Bhagat gioups have incoipoia- 
led greater or lessei amounts of Hindu ideas into their ichgion. 
Some are already lecognizcd as Bachidon Bhagats. 

Summary of the Bhagat Movements '. — In gencial, the Bhagat 
movement among the Oraons seems to constitute an attempt to 
emulate the religion and cultuie of their Hindu neighbouis and to 
gam piestigc in iheir eyes. Such a tendency seems to be most marked 
among tribal peoples in India when the group as <t whole is in the 
process of becoming part of the widei Hindu .society. Such a pioccss 
has developed only after a long period of contact with Hindus, 
and has not taken place on any peicepttblc scale so long as the tribal 
group consideicd itself as something apait from Hindu society. As 
we have seen tn the section on the Mundas, so long as the Uutcr 
condition prevails, the tendency among ti ibals is to avoid contact 
with the Hindus, Ol, if this is impossible, active opposition to them 
is organized and often expresses itself in violence. Latci m the paper 
we will consider a recent movement among the Bhiimij which is 
similar in many respects to the Bhagat movement among the Oiaoiis. 

The Christian Movement ; — The history of Cliiistiaii movements 
among the Oiaons seems to be similar to that among the Mundas. 
'Large numbers of conveits were obtained by the missionaries during 
times of economic and political sticss, when missions aided the tribal 
peoples m their fights in the law courts against the landlord. In 
general, the Bhagat movement appears to have been influenced less 
by Christianity than have compaiable movements among the neigh- 
bors of the Oraons. It IS significant that modern inventions such as 
the steam engine are consideied to be evil poweu by (he Oraons, and 
it is not unlikely that such products of modem technology tended to 
be associated with the missionaries. 

Organized Hindu Movements .’—According to Roy (1928 ; 403- 
^ 'Ot), early twentieth century attempts by Hindus to bring the Oraons 
into the fold of orthodox Hinduism were not very successful. Some 
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Hindus attempted to give them suddhi or ceremonial purification. 
The Arya Samaj, a progressive Hindu gioup, tried to make the 
Oraons a part oF its structure. The failure of the latter group to 
riiake a strong impression on the Oraons is attributed by the ethno- 
grapher to failmc of the group to make the tribals undeistand "its 
somewhat abstract conception of the deity” (Roy J92}< : 404). And 
orthodox Hinduism, according to the same author, would iclegate the 
tribals to the lowest rung of the caste system and for that leason is 
unpopular with the tribe. 

Sociologically speaking, it would appear that the Oraons will 
not accept a body of religious doctrine that is purely Hindu until 
they consider themselves a part of the structure of Hindu society. 
The movements that have been discussed in this paper seem to indi- 
cate a general apartness of the Oranns as a group. The gradual 
incorporation of Hindu ideas and practices iiitb tribal life has gra- 
dually transformed the Oraons into something that is not quite new 
yet not quite old. The availability of a body of Hindu custom from 
which the Oraons can draw selectively has enabled them to create a 
new design for the good life that is more acceptable to the society 
around them and which has aimed at the achievement of a highei 
social status, but which docs not completely negate the fundamcnial 
'distinctiveness of Oraon society and culture. 

The Bbiimij 

The Bhumij are another Mundari speaking tribe of Manbhuro. 
The earliest knowledge we have ot revitalization movements among 
this group is that it was to some extent involved in the general 
disturbances of 1832 under the leadership of Oanga Harain (Dalton 
1872 : 170). The revolt was characterized by the same violent activi- 
ties as those in the Munda countiy. The local raja was one of the 
principal targets of the rebels, and though he escaped, diwan or pmne 
mmistei was killed, A stiong armed force was required to put down 
the insurrection. 

To my knowledge, no readily available data exists on the liis- 
toiy of Bhumij movements during the succeeding 100 years. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose, however, that the disturbances and strug- 
gles that took place among the Mundas and Oraons were paialleled in 
the Bhumij area. 

In the 1930’s an important movement arose among the Bhumij 
known, as the Bhumij Kshatriya movement (Sinba 1956)*. A group 
of influential Bhumij political leaders formally organised the 
Manbhum Bliuanj Kshatriya Asssociatioa in 1935, but there are 
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indications (hat (lie movement was actually undei way earlier. Its 
pi incipal leader was Dinabandliu Pabar Singh, the Taiaf Sardai of 
Biinini. 

The movement seems to be characterized by an attempt to 
identify the Bhumij with the Kshatriya, or warrior caste, and to 
rcoiganize the culture so that it will regain its former high status and 
strategic importance in the wider Hindu society. A memorandum 
in Bengali was published by the group and circulated throughout 
the area in which Dinanbandhu had jurisidiction. It asseitcd that 
the Bhumij were m fact Kshatiiya, and cited the opinion of scholars 
and passages from the sacred texts to this effect. It further called 
for a conscious attempt to build up Bhumij society in accordance 
with past traditions of learning, religion, courage, and heroism. It 
stated in part .' 

We should be proud of onr rituals, festivals, religious habits, 
observance of the ten typical (Hindu) rites, our Kshatriya like sclf- 
contiol and heroism, and also of the fact that the Puranas and the 
Itihasas have described us as ICshatnyas. But we must raise our 
community from the piescnt miserable situation to the gloiious level 
of the past. 

Also in J935, a Jaige Samaj meeting was convened by Dina- 
bandhu at which the Bhumij were implored to stop ploughing with 
cows, drinking rice-beer, eating fowl, piactioing levititic maniage 
Widow rcmariiage, and gioup dances by women. Gtmis and purohits 
should bo employed at mairiage ai^d funcial rites, and the holy texts 
should be read often. II the Bhumij do these things and in general 
try to ediieate themselves, it was promised (hat they would once 
again rise to the "past glorious status of true Kshairiyas*’. Two' 
Brahmans had been invited to the meeting and they also gave testi- 
mony of the genuine Kshatiiya status of the Bhumij, 

Dinabandliu and the other leaders of the Bhumij Kshatriya 
movement then set out on a comprehensive reform progi am in. 
which they supervised zemindars or local headmen who put the 
program to work at the village level. They collected money to 
carry out the pi ogram, but unfoitunatcly the leaders of the move- 
ment could not resist the temptation to expropriate some or all of 
the funds for themselves. A great deal of this, money , was collected 
in the form of fines, which were imposed for alleged violations of the 
code of the movement, and these fines soon became a burden to the 
people. , , 

These evils notwilhstauding, the Bhumij tolerated the activities 
of the movement during 1935 and 1936. In the latter year, unusfilly 
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'fine crops were attributed by thfe people to the reform program 
'However, m 1937 a severe droughts plus a smallpox epidemic caused 
wide-spread suffering, and the current state of things was generally 
attributed to the negligence of the traditional rite of fowl sacrifice 
during the Sarhul festival, and the termination of group dances by 
women. There was an effort made to resume these rituals and dis- 
courage the reform. “In the spring of 1937, when associate of Dina- 
bandhu Singh went to the village of Khokio to stop group dancing— 
they were attacked with bows and arrows ”, 

Simultaneous with these extempoianeous actions of the people 
a rumor was spread that Dinabandhu’s own mother, a much res- 
pected woman in the Taraf, had communicated to the people her 
desire to see the keeping of fowls resumed. Despite these reactions, 
many of the reforms stuck, and it is significant that such things 
as ploughing with cows and group dancing by women have been 
abolished completely, Sarhul festival is still observed albeit some- 
what ciadestinely and in modified foims. Brahman priests and gurus 
are employed almost universally. Widow remarriage and the levirate, 

' to which the movement was also opposed, were not abondoned how- 
ever, and rice-bear is still drunk. 

In general, the Bhumij Kshatnya movement seems to be of a 
type quite different than the ones previously described Revuilization 
takes the form of identification with the surrounding society rather 
than resisting it, but it has been successful only at a very superficial 
level. Sinha has noted that despite the implementation of reforms, 
the Bhumij have not been accepted by most of the local Hindu castes 
as Kshatriyas or as anything approaching such a high rank. In the 
short run, the mere alternation of ritual habits is no moic successful 
in raising the status of a group than is open rebellion in resisting the 
incursions of an alien society. But in the long run, it is apparent 
that such attempts by the members of a society to adjust to a contact 
situation, or to re- align themselves socially within the total frame- 
work' of the larger society are important revitalization mechanisms. 

In the next section I shall attempt to structure the various 
movements outlined above in terms of the current anthropological 
perspective provided by Coser, Linton, Redfield, Govet, Wallace, and 
others, and to interpret them in terms of their roles as mediators 
between the Great and Little Traditions of India. 

The Dynamics of Revitalization Movements. 

Ills apparent that the movements just reviewed are. quite 
diverse in nature and for that reason cannot be classified under any 
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suoli limited teim as “nativistic,*’ “messianic, ’’ or “refoi mist.” For 
this reason, the broader term “revitalization” recently pioposed by 
Wallace has been employed in this paper, “A revitalization move- 
ment is defined as a deliberate, organized, conscious efibrt by 
members of a society to construct a more satisfying culture” (Wallace 
1956 ; 265). Wallace (pp. 268-75) finther piovidos us with a senes 
of processes thiough which all revitalizaticn movements are supposed' 
to pass. First there is what he terms the “Steady State” or period; 
of cultural stability during which a given culture is operating on a 
tolerably efficient level so that internal stiess never reaches disoiga- 
nizing proportions. At some point, the cuUuie becomes inefficient 
in Its lole of satisfying individual needs, producing increased stress 
and a tendency towaid disorganization. One possible stress-producing 
factor is an acculUirafional situation and this is obviously the 
condition under which many of the revitalization movements just 
described have arisen. This peiiod is termed by Wallace “Tlie Period 
of Increased Individual Stiess,” and leads dll ectly to the next stage 
in the piocess, or “The Period of Cultural Distortion ” Tins period' 
is characteiizcd by the distortion of the structuic of the culture and 
often by the individual’s attempt to alter his position m the structuic. 
Neglecting foi the moment Wallace’s concept of “mazeway” as an 
individuals mental image of his total society and culture, we can 
proceed to the next step in the pioccss ; “The Period of Revitaliza- 
tion ” It is during this penod that one oi moie of a variety of 
movements may be organized by individuals in tlie ciiltuie in an 
attempt to provide a new and better life foi all. These movements 
are often leligious in character (p. 270), but they may also be quasi- 
pohtical or militaiistic, as We have just seen in the case of tribal 
India, 

It is on the pel iods of “Increased Individual Stress ’ and that 
of “Cultural Distortion” that I would like to focus attention. 
Wallace’s main emphasis is on the psychological aspects of the condi- 
tions in these pei lods ; I would like to stress sociological factors in 
an attempt to discover the nature of the conditions that give rise to 
revitalization movements. 

It is unfortunate that early accounts of such movements among 
the tribes just discussed do not provide more mateiial on preceding 
cultural conditions. Ooveinmcnt officials and other wiileis consis- 
tently emphasized economic distress, but it is doubtful whether lliia 
was the only factor involved. It is significant, for instance, that the 
Santhal rebellion was not diiectcd against live caste,s that were 
“obedient to the SantalS and helped them in several ways” (Datta 
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1940 : 16). This seems to indicate that the Santals by 1855 were 
interacting with the surrounding Hindu and Moslem society. Land- 
lordism, though a crucial factor, was probably part of a whole 
complex of factors operating in each of these tribal areas. The 
extensive borrowing fi oin Hinduism by the Bhagat movement also 
illustrates this point. And the attempt by the Bhumij to identify with 
the Kshatnya caste, plus a detailed description of Hindu-Bhumij 
contact by Surajit Sinha at a recent seminar on India, also illustrate 
it®. The Bhumij are surrounded by society ; they participate in 
some Hindu festivals and observe others , they attend local 
markets and make pilgrimages to holy places ; and they employ 
degarded Biahmans in ceitam ceremonies. It should not be too 
wildly speculative to suggest that similar conditions prevailed at the 
time the Birsa and Bhagat movements were organized, though the 
contact was probably not so pervading, A total contact situation, 
therefore, seems to be one necessary prerequisite for the rise of rcvi- 
talistic movements. As has been pointed out by Linton (1943 : 234) 
such situations often involve two societies of different status, so that 
one IS dominant, the other subordinate. This seems to have been 
true of every case discussed above Hindus (and / or Moslems) had 
the advantage of economic power and high prestige, while the tribal 
cultures were subordinate in their economic role and greatly inferior 
m piactice. 

An important feature of some revitalistic movements resulting 
from an accuUurative situation which is not stressed by Linton is the 
borrowing of elements from the dominant cuUute. This is very 
evident in the Bhagat Movement among the Oraons where the new 
indeology was greatly influenced by the high prestige culture. Such 
boiro wings, it was hoped, would raise the status of the subordinate 
group in the eyes of Hindu society as a whole. In this way the tribals 
attempted to put themselves on an equal footing with the Hindus 
and reduce the degree of subordination under which they suffered. 
Some’mechanism by which tribal group may profitably emulate the 
cultuie of Hindu society seems to be a prerequisite to revitalization, 
movements of the Bhagat-Bhumij-lCshatriya type. 

Without such a mechanism, it appears that revitalization 
movements assume a different form. The Santa! insurrection and such 
movements as the Sardai type emphasized the continuity of tradition 
'and the distinctiveness of aboriginal cultuie as opposed to Hindu 
culture. It also seems reasonable that the earlier revolts of 1820 
and 1832 against Hindu bndloids and Moslem tiaders among the 
Mundas were expre'ssions of resistance to alien cultures and borrow- 
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■cd very little from them. Sometimes the theme of ictiirning to some- 
thing old and original runs through movements of the cmultatiye 
type, as with the Kurukh Dhargni among the Oraons, but even here 
the strong influence of Hinduism j.s veiy notable. 

. It might be useful to summarize the levitalization movements 
just described under two general headings : resistance movements and 
•emulative movements. 

Resistance movements arise when (i) an accuiturative situation 
•develops between a dominant and a suboidinate culture ; (2) subot- 
•dmation involves excessive economic exploitation and social degia- 
dation ; (3) theie is a minimum of social integration between the 
,t\vo groups ; and (4) banicis to successful emulation of the dominant 
culture are present. Emulative movements arise when (1) an accul- 
-turalive situation has developed between a dominant and a 
subordinate culture but is well advanced ; (2) siiboi dmation involved 
Jack of prestige but not excessive economic exploitation; (3) there 
IS a maximum of social integration between the two cultures, though 
boundaries are still maintained between them ; and (4) tlieie are no 
barriers to successful emulation of the dominant culture. 

These conditions aie all involved in the culture contact situation 
and cut across Wallace’s “Peiiod of Increased Individual Stre.ss” 
•and that of “Cultuial Distortion.” They involve the social, encomio, 
and ideological factois that give lisc to the psychological stress 

.experienced by individuals during these periods. “It is fuuc 

tionally necessary for evciy person Jn society to maintain a mental 
image of the society and its cultoie, as well as of Ins own body and 
its behavioial regulaiities, in order to act in ways which reduce 
stress at all levels of the system” (Wallace 1956 ; 266), This image 
‘is called the “inazeway”. During "The Period of Increased Individual 
Stress,” individual personalities suffer from the pressure of social 
disorganization ; there is a "continuous dimiuiition” in the culture’s 
ability to satisfy needs, “While the individual can tolerate a moderate 
•degiee of increased stress and still maintain the habitual way of 
behavior, a point is reached at which some alternative way must be 
eonsidered” (p, 269), During the ensuing "Period of Cultural Dis- 
tortion,” individuals of relatively flexible personality “try out variou.s 
limited niazeway changes in (heir personal lives, attempting to reduce 
stress by addition or substitution of mazeway elements with more or 
'less concern for the Gestalt of the system” (p. 269). It is at this 
point that regressive techniques such as alcoholism, extreme passivity 
•and indolence, and the development of highly ambivalent dependency 
..relationships are often exhibited. It is the next period, that of 
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“Revitalization,” that is characterized by the rise of organized move- 
ments to alter the existing mazeway (p. 270). 

As we have seen, the development of the jagirdar system among 
the Mundas resulted in economic and social degiadation ; this in turn 
produced acute individual stiess which subsequently led to “cultural 
distoition” m which the elements of culture “ate not harmoniously 
related but are mutually inconsistent and interfernng” (p 269). Thus, 
the tribal peoples all went through a period in which the time- 
honored way of cultivating the land was no longer successful as a 
response to economic needs, because the pioducts of labor were 
e.xpropiiated "locally” by yagirdars and ihiccadars— the alien land- 
loids. During the ensuing “Peiiod of Revitalization,” therefore, the 
landloids weic attacked and thieatened with destruction. TheSantals, 
during this period, actually tried to set up a government of their 
own. Such a move would only occui in a situation whcie no new 
social structure had been established and the roles of landlords and 
tenant were not cleaily defined, Under such conditions, attempts at 
emulation of the dominant culture were impossible, as social dis- 
organization was too great. True, the Tana Bhagat movement amonQ 
the Oraons advocated nonpayment of rent and abondoning of the 
ploughing of land, but the movement drew a great deal from Hindi 
culUue, and the idea of kindness to animals furnished the rational 
for stopping the practice of using animals in the fields. Even the 
emphasis on returning to the imagined “original” Oraon religion was 
expiessed laigely in terms of prescriptions for behavior that would 
raise their status in the eyes of the Hindus, such as worship through 
bakhti, abolition of drinking intoxicants, eating meat and so forth. 

In time, the tribal peoples came to be regaided more as an 
integral pai t of the wider society, and movements such as Bhagat and 
Bhumij Kshatriya illustrate this. These movements, as just noted, 
aie chaiactciized by laige-scale incorporation of Hindu elements into 
them in an effort to raise the status of the group. In such situations, 
economic exploitation is sometimes present, but mechanisms for deal- 
ing with It have been established and open rebellion is unnecessary. 
Moreovei, economic exploitation is seldom as acute and cannot in 
Itself be consideied essential to the lise of movements such as the 
Bhagat, The economic system among the Bhumij appears to be 
lelatively smooth-functioning, and yet a leyitahzation movement is 
present. 

Both lesisjance and emulative type movements appear to 

satisfy the condition of “deliberate, organized conscious efforts 

to construct a more s.atisfying culture. “Both types have lesulte 
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fiom acciiltmative situations which have produced peiiods of '‘In- 
creased Individual Stiess” and “Cultuiat Distortion." But the latter 
have differed m character foi each type, the lesistance type aiising 
when established channels of protest and leforni aie blocked, and the 
emulative type aiising when such channels aic open, In the fiist 
case, the two societies are separate, distinct, and not, functionally 
integrated ; in the second case, they aie well integiated and may 
almost be consideicd parts of a single society. It should be noted 
fiuihei that ncithci icsistance nor emulative moveinents aie purely 
of one type. The Dirsa movement, for instance, contained elements 
of both lesistance and emulation. It was perhaps predominantly of 
the lesistance type, organizing violent attacks on landloids and 
Christian Mundas, but it was also characteuzed by the preaching of 
ethical aud religious doctrines that weic bon owed laigerly fiom 
Hinduism and Christianity. Similarly, some of the Bhagat move- 
ments contain elements of lesistance, such as nonpayment of land- 
lords, but still aie predominantly in chaiactei with their emphasis 
on bhakti and ceremonial purity. 

The Classification of Sevltalizatioii Movements 

Nafivistlc Movements ' — It should be obvious fiom the fore- 
going that Linton’s scheme is too nauow to include all the elements 
of the movements undci discussion, as useful as it is foi the charac- 
tciization of one special type— the nativistic movement. 

Nativistic movements are defined by Linton as “any conscious, 
organized attempt on the pait^ of a society’s members to revive oi 
perpetutate selected aspects of its culture (1943 : 320), and have been 
classified by him imdei a four- fold scheme (pp, 231-34). They may 
be either revivalislic or peipetuative in emphasis and may be magical 
or rational in type, Revivalistic movements attempt to revive extinct 
or moribund elements of a culture, while perpetuative movements 
seek to maintain current elements of culture. Magical nativism 
involves the use of supernatural techniques, and is often messianic 
in nature. “They usually oiiginate with some individual who 
assumes the role of prophet and is accepted by the people because 
they wish to believe” (p 232). Rational nativism involves the use of 
symbols “chosen realistically and with regard to the possibility of 
perpetuating them under current conditions” (p. 233). Thus, nativistic 
movements may be either revivalistic-magical, rcvivalistic-rational, 
perpetualive-niagical, or perpetuative-rstional. 

Reformative Movements If we examine the particular move- 
ments that are the subject of this paper in terms of this definilioii 
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ind classification, we are at once struck by the inadequacy of the 
jh rase an "attempt to revive or peipetuate selected aspects of its 
Jiilture” in describing them. The resistance movements may fall 
inder this heading, but the fit is not a good one Emulative niove- 
ncnts do not fall under this heading at all ; on the contrary, some 
31 e almost anti-nativistic in character. All of these movements draw 
iieavily from the dominant cultuie and consequently do not seek 
only to revive or peipetuate aspects of their own culture For this 
reason it might be woithwhile to apply the term "lefoimative” to 
these movements. Reformative nativism has been defined as “a 
lelatively conscious attempt on the part of a subordinated gioiip to 
attain apeisonal and social leintegration through selective rejection, 
modification, and synthesis of both traditional and alien (dominant) 
cultuial components” (Voget 1956 ; 250). 

This fusion of alien and native cultuial components is stiongly 
evident in most of the movements of an emulative type that we have 
just described. The Bhagat movements, for example, have borrowed 
heavily fiom Hinduism and even to some extent fioin Christianity. 
Insofai as these movements have boriowed from Christianity they 
lilustiate an exception to Voget’s definition of i eformative. The 
woid dominant might almost be removed in this respect because 
Chustianity was scarcely a dominant cultuie in any of these situa- 
tions, But it was alien. And among the Santals, at least, the railway 
workers might constitute a dominant group. Anothei condition of 
some interest in this connection is, the exorcism of symbols of 
European technology which are thought of as evil spirits among the 
Oraons. It is possible that this tribe was in sufficient enough contact 
with the British during the time when the Bhagat movement stalled, 
to consider them a "dominant” cultuie. There is not enough data 
on the Miinda and Santal movements to tell whether such contact 
was extensive and the Bhumij were studied after the British had left. 
In general, it seems consistent with the data to say that Chiistian 
elements were borrowed and used in a revitahstic manner, although 
Christianity did not paitioipate in a dominant-subordinate cultural 

relationship. . , . 

Classification of Revitalization Movements in India :~We are 
now in a position to classify the various movements among the four 
tribes under discussion. Among the Mundas, the early Vaisnavite 
movement was of the emulative type, but it was apparently quite 
limited in scope, and there is very little data available about it. 
Insofar as It diew material from Hindu culturejt can be regarded 
.as reformative. The revolts of 1820 and 1832 were resistive (nativistio) 
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in cliaractet and to the best of oui infoiinalion piiniaiily peipctuative 
rational. Subsequent trends toward Cluistiamty seem to indicate 
movements away fiom nativisin, but the gcneial chaiacter of Icttei 
movements among the Mundas is piimaiily lesistive. 

The swdai' movement was ptimaiily nativistic in ehaiactei, 
emphasizing its apai tness fiom Hmdu'sm, and its ancient claims on 
the land. There is no evidence that it contained many supeuiatural 
elements, although its leadets wcie nominally Cluistuins at fust. It 
seems to have been of the rcvivalistic-iaiional type. 

The following Birsa movement began in a way typical of nati- 
vistic movements, with Birsa Munda obtaining a prophetic vision. 
But it incorpoiated so many elements of Hindu religion, such as the 
emphasis on piety, cleanliness, abstention fiom meat eating, and the 
wearing of the sacied thread, that it must be considered as primaiily 
reformative in nature. In discussing leformative movements among 
Ameiican Indians, Voget (1956 : 250-59) outlines some of tlie typical 
featuics found in them. One of these is called “piophctic levelation 
and legitimacy.” Thus, the Biisa movement was Icgitimi/cd by 
drawing from tenets of the Hindu faith, and ii oiiginatcd in alpiO' 
phccy, Anothci typical chaiaotciistic is “healing the Body” and. 
healing was an important pair of Biisa’s ichgion. Typically too, 
was its foi ward-looking chaiactejnstic and us opposition to purely 
nativistic tendencies. Thus, Birsa stressed piuily of thoughts and 
actions among lire Mundas even while oiganizmg open levolls. The 
Mundas were to build a better lifs by lepelling economic oppressors 
and making themselves cciemonially pure. In Linton’s sense this 
tnovemeut was umeahstic and of a “magical nature”. But its lack of 
emphasis on aboriginal cultuie and its strong tendencies (owaid 
emulation of the Hindus make it difilciiU to classify as nativistic. 

TheSantal movement was also rooted inievelalion and pro- 
phecy. The brothers Sidhu and Kaniui obtained a vision of Thakur 
in which he appeared as a white man dmsedin mine clothes. This 
IS indeed a vivid way to symbolize the power of the white man His 
use of native attire probably symbolizes the aboriginal aspiiation for 
power. The Santal movement seems typically nativistic, and of 
the levivalislic- magical type. Tlicie may have been a icfoimative 
tendency in it, but the brief account that is available makes no men- 
tion of borrowing fiom Hinduism, mid the icpoil of attempts to 
destroy the Hindu overlords and establish a sepuiatc stale me empha- 
tically resistive in nature. 

The Bhagat movement among the Oraons is the best described 
of all the movements. The vaiious sects incruded under this title all 
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illustrate extensive borrowing from Hinduism in one way or another. 
The spirits among the various Bhagat movements, especially those 
among the Tana Bhagats, aie very typical of reformative movements, 
according to Voget ( 1956 : 257-58). Such splits are often over “pure” 
versus “diluted, even foieign’’ ceremonies or practices and aie “deep- 
rooted and persisten” (p. 258) Among the Oraons, the major 
distinction appears to be between those Bhagats who are stiongly 
Hiiiduized and those who are relatively aboriginal. Thus a Bachidan 
Bhagat must maintain a full year of ceremonial purity before he can 
be initiated. Then he may leceive the council of a degraded Brahman 
gin H, and assume a caste-hke existence. On the other hand, certain 
of the Tana Bhagats aie only nominal Bakhti worshippcis , they have 
not given up the use of intoxicants oi jewelry and do not employ 
Brahman gin us. 

Healing, another “typical” characteristic of reformative move- 
ments, IS also reported by Roy (1928 ; 368-71). Emphasis on cha- 
racter and morality, prophetic revelation and legitimacy, anti-nati- 
vism, proselytizing, and concern with social status is also characteris- 
tic of reformative movements (Voget 1956:250-58). These things 
are all emphasized by Oraon Bhagats, as we have seen. Voget also 
maintains that "refoimative movements are relatively stable and 
enduring devciopments when compared to the short life of ‘Ghost 
Dances' and other levivahstic movements” (p. 259) The enduring 
diaractei of the Bhagat movements can only be tested empirically 
with time ; but the kinds of processes involved in it seem by their 
very nature to indicate stability. Th^ tendency toward adoption of 
Hindu elements in the leligiou coupled with the inevitability of 
incorporation of tribal life into Hindu society, constitute these pio- 
cesses. The Bhagat cult is something more than a passing resistive 
movement ; it is a long-term mechanism of transformation. 

The Bhumij Kshalriya movement appears to be only indirectly 
religious oi “magical” Instead it is a rational reformative move- 
ment that emphasizes a gloi ions future modeled on a mythical past. 
It is largely political m nature and is unusual in that it did not start 
with a prophetic vision. But it does contain religious elements, such 
as the insistence on ceremonial purity, observance of Hindu rites, 
and abstention from intoxicants and meat eating. It is interesting 
to note that despite spoiadic opposition to its leaders and some dis- 
satisfaction with the reform as a whole, most of the Hindu emulating 
innovations endured. This seems to indicate that the Bhumij were 
generally concerned with raising their status and were willing to make 
sacrifices to do so. This movement, like the Bhagat movement 
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among Ihe Oiaons, is likely to be of genuine and lasting significance. 

Summry and Conclusion In The Piimathe Woildandtls 
TeansformationSf Professor Redfield (1953 : 80-81) has obseived Ihat : 

The anthropologist cncountcis this cieativity of the disintegra- 
ted folk society in the form of nativistic movements. The impact of 
civilization upon the piiniitive societies results in part in the stimula- 
tion of new ideas, new religions, and ethical conceptions. In 1899^ 
the Pamte prophet Wodziwob pleached the coming and of the world, 
the destruction of the white man, and the letiun of the Indian dead. 
The new believers were to be protected by performing certain lituals. 
This general doctrine was restated in 1890 by a new prophet, and’ 
the Ghost Dance Cult then spread to many Indian peoples all suffer- 
ing from the disintegration of their old life and the loss of the sense- 
of life’s purpose 

These movements are sometimes seen as wish fulfilments, as 
projections of a hope of escape from fiustration and despaii. So, 
no doubt they arc.. .But also these movements are to be seen as- 
instances of moral creativeness. They leprescnt, in limited and local 
cases, the power of human intelligence and insight to provide a fresh 
vision of a moral order. 

Rcdfield’s dcsciiptioii of the Ghost Dance with the prophet 
Wodziwob and his doctrine of protection foi believeis might have 
been just as easily an account of the Biisa movement among the 
Mundas. Theie is no doubt that such movements aie “limited and 
local,” but there is another VYpe of movement that is lasting and 
widespread. The Bhagats movement among the Oiaons and Ihe 
Bhuraij Kshatiiya among the Bhiimij are revitalization movements 
of a type that can be called “lefoimatlve,” and which, though borne 
out of conflict and strife between two societies, eventually take the- 
form of positive forces making for social integiation and stability. 
We can now turn to a consideration of revitalization movements in 
general, and reformative movements in particulai as integrative 
mechanisms. 

Revitalization Movements as Mediators between the Great 
and Litdc Traditions 

It is noteworthy that even among movements in India of the- 
more narrowly “nativistic” type, including agraiian revolts, the 
sardar and Birsa movements, a certain amount of bon owing from 
Hindu culture took place. This tendency is even more evident in 
the reformative movements such as the Bhagat and Bhumij Kshat- 
tiya. Reformative movements, on the whole gimphasize raising the 
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status of the subordinate group and consequently act as catalytic 
agents to the acculturative process. In India two parallel traditions 
or ways of life have been described as “Gi eat” and "Little” the 
former being the way of life of orthodox, lileiate Hindus and that 
which is outlined in the sacred works of Hinduism — the Vedas, 
Puianas, etc ; and the latter is the way of life of the simple villager, 
the folk, and the peasant These two traditions are often tii opposi- 
tion, but are always in interaction. That this is an historical process 
of some depth is illustrated by the fact that religious symbols such as 
the trident, and such institutions as worshipping village deities at a 
sacred grove, were present at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa and were 
observed among tribal peoples in the Deccan in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as well as among villagers all over India today.* 

Reformative movements have tended to mediate between the 
Great and Little Traditions by a process of selective borrowing by 
the tiibals and active proselytizing by the Hindus. In attempting to 
laise their status, tribal peoples have taken over more and more 
Hindu ideas and customs. In this sense the reformative movements 
ate part of the general acculturative process by which tribals become 
Hindus 

The Functions of Social Conflict 
In a recent and stimulating book, L A. Coser (1956) has 
emphasized the function of social conflict as a positive, integrating 
force. Revitalization movements seem to bear out his thesis. 

Aside from the actual contents pf revitalization movements, the 
fact of social conflict itself may add to the reorientation of a group, 
a lestructing of relationships within it, and an increase in internal 
cohesion (Coser 1956 ; 87, 151-52). It may also serve to "establish 
and maintain the identity and boundary lines of societies and groups” 
(Coser 1956 • 38). Revitalization movements grow out of, and are 
largely expressions of social conflict ; in these terras we can look at 
the Indian situation in two ways Fust, social conflict serves to 
unify and reorganize the tribal group, thus remedying the conditions 
that prevail in Wallace's "Period of Cultuial Distortion” (1956 • 269). 
Secondly, it creates a balance between tribal and Hindu society in 
such a way that a new social system is created and maintained. As 
an illustiation of the latter process, Coser (1956 : 34) cites the 

example of the Indian caste system in which "conficts between 

castes may establish the separateness and distinctiveness of the 
various castes, but may also insure the stability of the total Indian 
social structure by bringing about a balance of claims by rival 
castes”. 
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SociaJ conflict may also act to draw societies closer together by 
providing <a prestige model foi the subordinate gioup, "Out gioups, 
fai fiom iieccssaiily consliliiting targets of hostility, can also, under 
cei tain conditions, become positive icferenccs to the ingioup. The 
outgroup may be emulated as well as icsentcd” (Coscr 1956 . 35- 36). 
This often appeals to be the case in situations of class mobility 
(Cosei 1956 ; 36). but emulation uuely dcvelopcs whcie the system 
is of a closed caste type. It is lliciefore significant that emulation 
has occttried among tiibal peoples in India. The system allows 
enough mobility foi a group to use from ihc status of "tribe” to that 
of "caste”. 

It IS impossible to summarize all of Cosei’s aiguments and 
obseivalions in the space available heie, though many of them are 
pertinent to an understanding of the problems and processes involved 
in tribal Hindu mtei action and conflict. A few of the moic vital of 
Cosei’s propositions, may, however, be biicfly mentioned. 

1. Groups engaged in continued stiiigglc with the outside tend 
to be intolci ant within. They are unlikely to tolciaie more than 
limited departuies from the gtoup unity fp. 103). 

This pioposition seems to be well-illustrated by the stiict rein- 
forcement of leforms by the levying of flues among the Bhumij. 

2 Conflict may initiate othci types of intei action between 
antagonists, even previously unrelated antagonists. It also usually 
takes place within a universe of noims picseribing die forms in which 
it Js to be cairicd out. Conflict acts as a stimulous for establishing 
new rules, norms, and institutions, thus serving as an agent of socia- 
lization foi both contending paitics, Furthernioie, conflict icaffirms 
dormant norms and thus intensifies participation in social life. 

As a stinmlous for the cie.ition and modification of norms, 
conflict makes the readjustment of lelationships to changed condi- 
tions possible (p 128). 

This proposition is illustialed by the whole coiuse of levitaliza- 
tion movements in India, which oiiginally took the form of open and 
violent conflict, but giadually were reduced (o more peaceful proces- 
ses of political action and emulation. In the piocess, new rules and 
norms were established for the oppressive Hindu landlords as well 
as for the violently contending tribals. 

Furtheimore, new institutions, and nprms were created within 
tribal society by the taking over of elements of the Great Tradition, 
and by emphasizing real or imagined standards of behaviour already 
extent in the society. 
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3. Conflict consists in a test of power between antagonistic 
parties. Accommodation between them is possible only if each is 
aware of the relative strength of both parties However, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, such knowledge can most fiequently be attained 
only through conflict, since other mechanisms for testing the respec- 
tive strength of antagonists seem to be unavailable. 

Consequently, struggle may be an important way to avoid con- 
ditions of disequilibrium by modifying the basis for power lelations 
(P* 137) 

The eventual stabilizing of the relationship between tribals and 
Hindus and the carrying on of a steady interchange of ideas and 
piactices was possible only thioiigh the mechanism of social conflict. 
Nativistic movements were the necessary forerunners of reformative 
movements, and reformative movements were necessary to establish 
a balance of power that would allow a peaceful interaction between 
cultuieSt The nativinic movements, such as the agrarian revolts, 
the Santal insunection, and the Birsa movement helped the tribals 
assess the powei of Hindu society so that less violent means of con- 
tention were chosen foi the continuation of the struggle At the 
same time, the lecogniuon of tiibal strength made the Hindus realize 
that past oppressive practices would have to be avoided. 

The most important contribution of Coser^s work to this study 
is the suggestion that social conflict is not always dysfunctional and 
disoiganizing ; it can also be functional and organizing. This sug- 
gestion appears to be borne out by (he relationships which have 
developed between tribal and Hindu society in India. Social conflict 
has contnbuted to the social cohesion of tribal groups and has aided 
the establishment of a welhdefined social system in which both Hindu 
and tribal groups paiticipate. 

Limitations of the Data and Suggesiions for Further Research 

It IS a tiiiism that good research cannot be conducted without 
a good supply of reliable data. Unfortunately, most ethnologists 
wii ting on tribal cultme in India have stressed the homogeneous, 
isolated, distinctive aspects of the culture rather than its place in the 
total striictuie of Indian society. More detailed iiiforinaticn is 
needed on the process by which levitahzation movements come into 
being ; and better descriptions of these movements, aftei they are in 
existence, is also badly needed. 

The four tribes discussed in this paper are practically the only 
ones on which there is any available data concerning revitalization 
movements. And'^he limitations of this data are obvious. 
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Tlie most unsatisfactory aspect of the material is the lack of 
any information on the general state of culture contact between the 
two gioups. The kind, fiequency, and intensity of contacts arc not 
mentioned. Aieas of contact other than economic are described 
only 111 Roy’s book on oiaon icligion and in Sinha’s material. The 
character of leadership is entiiely neglected, and the reader must 
guess at the types of peisonalities involved in the various movements. 
Neitbei is the scope of the movements desciibed. All these features 
of the movements could be pi oQtably studied at present and in the 
near futuie, for revitalization movements are likely to continue as 
moie tribal areas come into increasing contact with Hinduism. 

An inteiesting study might be undertaken among the Nagas or 
some othei tribe in Ass'im which is still relatively isolated Processes 
of change and acculturation could be studied here almost in theii 
infancy. At any rate, a Jess complex situation might reveal more 
clearly just what happens in this process of interaction between the 
Great and Little Traditions, It might also reveal the context within 
which revitalization movements tend to develop, so that the totality 
of processes involved can be understood more clearly. 

Summary and Conclusions, 

Thiec gcneial periods of historic inteiaction appear to be invol- 
ved in the formation of revitalization movements in India. The 
first of these is the period of initial contact and retreat. Dining this 
time tribals try to ‘'leave the field”, as the psychologist would say. 
This was best illustrated by the tetreat of the Mundas across India 
from wesi to east. A second period is one of contact and resistance, 
in which mtenelattonships ate so completely unstructured that 
open jebellion and violence aie the only channels of self-expression 
open to the tiibals. A thiid period might be called that of extended 
contact and emulation, dating which reformative movements arise. 

The resistance and emulative movements among four tribes of 
iBihai have been summarized and discussed. They were found 
to be mechanisms of acculturation and mediators between the Great 
and Little Traditions of India, as well as integrating forces foi the 
tribal cultures. They have aided in the structuring of a new social 
system which includes both tribal and Hindu peoles, and have pro- 
vided new uiles and norms of behavior for both groups which may 
be said to constitute a new “moral order”. (Redfield : 1953) 

NOTES 

1. "Bhuipliut BhsgUs ’ are holy men or magician a who obtain their 
rower by a viaion in which Mahadeo, God, rises from the ground in the shape 
of a stole or Bhuiph t. The vision is usually obtained wlSle in a state of sleep 
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or lieep contemplation, and the Bhuiphiit Mahadeo is often found near at 
hand when the magician awakens. Such Bhagats seem to be the original kind 
of Dhagat in Oraon Country, 

2- For the following materials I am indebted to Surajit Sinlia who gave 
me access to his unpublished notes on the Bhumij, 

3. India Seminar at the University of Chicago, Spring, 1056. 

4, A pioneer effort at describing the connections between Indus Valley 
Civilization and modern blinduism of the Little Tradition was made bv John 
Marshall in his excavation report of Mohenjo Daro in 1031. 

This papei, originally published in Anthropology Tomorrow (1059, 
Umv. of Chicago Student’s Anthropological Journal) is reproduced here for a 
widrr ciiculation. The author kindly revised the paper and has made certain, 
modification. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGION OF BIRSA (1895-1900) 
Suren (Ji a Prasad Sinha 

In the histoty of religion, the teachings of Birsadoes not figuie ; 
but it IS beyond doubt that the closing years of the Nineteenth 
Centiiiy saw Birsa Bhagh wan, propagating a new leligion amongst 
his own community of the Mundas in and aiound the distiicts of 
Ranchi and Singh bluini m the Chotanagpin Division. The pnisposc 
of this note is to subjects his preachings to a critical analysis. 

A brief description of the reasons that led Bir.a to pieach his 
new religion will not be out of place hcie. During the second half of 
the 19th century the whole of Chotanagpin was iindeigoing a liea- 
mendous change. The old imindaii system of klnmlkatti teiuue was 
giving way to the new and alien elaboiatc system of exploitation by 
the landlords known as Jagirdars and Thicadars, iindei whose steam 
roller the whole indegencous population was being squec/ied out. The 
oppiessed aborginals cried and cried in vain but the Biitish adminis- 
tiation foi one reason oi the othei did not come to then rescue The 
economic factors though fundamental in the disputes, weie not the 
only factor geneiating friction between Mundas and the suirounding 
people, The landlords belonged to alien cultiuc, and as such wcic 
not lecognized by the tubal people as a functioning pait of their 
society. The Mundas continually tned to levivc (he old khmkatti 
system wi(h its nmikls or native *leadcis, not only because they 
sensed in it a more just economic ariangcmcnt, but because the 
maiikis were of their own people and had behind them (he full weight 
•of tradition (Jay : 1961). In between the two pai ties, that is, Munda 
on the one hand and their landlord on the other, there were the 
Christian missionaries who had started conveisioii by the middle of 
(he 19th century. They feiiilly promised that they could get their 
old lands and foiests lestored to them if they embraced Chiistianity. 
In no time laige numbei of Mundas were brought into the fold of 
Christianity ; but they were disillusioned. They weie shocked at this 
breach of faith and found themselves landed in deep wateis. They 
had been ejected from theii hearth and home, they weie on starvation 
level, and over and above all, they had gained nothing by changing 
tlicir faith. The whole Munda country was seething with discontent. 
In the meantime they got an able leader in Birsa Munda of Chalkad. 
The year, 1895 marked the beginning of a movement of considerable 
importance when Birsa Assumed the leadeiship*of the oppressed 
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Mundas. In bnn Mundas found the embodiment of theii aspiialiou 
and Biisa fulfilled their expectation by giving them a leadership, a 
religion and a code of life, and held before them a prospect of 
Munda Raj in place of Mahaiani Victoria’s Raj. 

But propagating a new leligion by Biisa was not appaiently 
accidental and cuiious as Sri S. C. Roy has brought out (Roy 1912 
: 326). Rathei Birsa was a pioduct of ciicumstances. Enviionraent 
shaped his ideas and ciicumstances made him the leadei of his people., 
Boin 111 a veiy poor family in oi about 1 874 in Giireria Ulihatu in 
Tamai Police Station of the Khwnti Sub division the little Birsa was a 
buiden to his paients who sent him to mothei’s native place from 
where his mother’s sister took him to Kliatanga. Here he came into, 
the contact with the Chiistian missionaries who taught inquisitive Birsa 
the art of leading and writing But fiom theie also he had to flee to 
take shelter iindei the kind patronage of a leained Brahman Pandit 
named Anand Paiidey, wheie he used to work for the whole day m 
his Guru’s field and took lessons in the evening (Tim ; n.d. : 4). 
The Gmu used to lecite stoiies of the valoui of Ram, Lakshman, 
Bhima and Aijun which impressed Birsa much and helped him in his 
cliaiactcr building. The Guru was very happy with Birsa who was 
industrious, honest, hardworking and keen student, Birsa also visited 
Bomhani where he came into contact with a reputed vaisimava saint 
who was giving discourses on Bhakti. He was so much influenced 
by the doctrine of non-violence preached by tliat saint that he gavo 
up hunting and non-vegetaiian food (Sachchidananda : 1954 : 121), 
Biisa was a youngman of unusual stiength and chaim. He was adept 
in playing on a flute. He could not live with his Guru for long, he 
left Guanbeioa for Kliatanga, On the way he met a pieacher of 
Get man Mission who took him to Burju wheie he passed Upper 
Puraary standaid. Then he was sent to Chaibbasa where he did his 
Middle standard. But his restless spirit was stifled in the atmosphere 
at Mission schools wheie abuses were hurled on his religion and 
cultiiie. Hence one day Biisa left school to live with his parents at 
Chalkad, the village wheie they had emigiated. 

Thus Bitsa started a life of a unfortunated wanderci fiom one 
place to another. He got his training m thiee R’s by the missiona- 
ries and heaid them speak on Christian religion. So Christian 
virtues and ideas taught by the preachers left an abiding influence 
on him. But he also came into contact with a learned sanataui 
Pundit named Anand Pandey from whom he learnt about the cha- 
racter of Ram, Lakshman, Bliim, Krishna and Arjun. Pandey’s 
recital no doubt iirl^iessed the young mind of Birsa and aroused jn 
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him the ambition to become Ram or Krishna who fought against 
oppressive demons of theii time. The Vaishnava saint also left Birsa 
a stiong believer in iion-violeiit creed. Imbued with these viitue he 
got English education at Mission School. Now Birsa was a changed 
man. Ills schooling and ivandering left him pondeiing ovci the 
question of maladies fiom which his community was siilfciing and 
ho could find out the dark spots in his own culture and the leasons 
of their haid fate. To lemovc those daik .spots he stalled his 
preaching and to end the opicssion by the landloid he gave a claiion 
call foi a revolt. So leligion of Bitsa was meant to end tJie misery 
of his comnninity. It was the means to an end. 

“The religion of Chotanagpui tribes was a crude system of 
spiritism or animism with a stiong belief in magic and witchciaft 
(Roy 5 Jobor 1931). Mundas w'eie steeped in ignorance, woi shipped 
many spirits and godhngs.^ They followed vatiovs taboos and 
totems. They buried the deads m grave with some valuables like 
silvet ornaments etc. They used to sacrifice animals to appease Gods. 
Birsa levoltcd against this system because that form of leligion was 
not giving him peace and n totally demonstrated its incfiicicncy 
before him. For him this Was the period, which the anthiopologists 
termed as “The period of increased individual stress” when at some 
point the cultute becomes inefiicient in its role of satisfying indivi' 
dual needs, producing increased stiess and a tendency towards 
disoiganisation and this State of aftaiis led Biisa diiectly to the next 
stage in process 01 “The peuod of^ ciiltuial distoition” which was 
characteiised by the distoition of the structuie of the cultuie and 
his attempt to alter his position in the stiuclurc. And naturally 
“the period of Revitilization” started when Biisa organised a move- 
ment in an attempt to provide a new and better life for his oppressed 
community. That movement was religious in cliaiactei but later 
assumed quasi- political and militaristic shape. (Jay ; 1961 : 62-63) 

The Mundas had Hindu and Clulstian societies around them, 
•dominant societies, with an advantage of greater economic power 
and high prestige. Naturally Bitsa borrowed extensively from the 
dominant cultures only to raise the status of his subordinate group. 
Thetefore, Birsa in his teachings forbade the taking of wine and other 
intoxicants including harla and non vegetarian food and laid 
•emphasis on cleanliness etc. He asked his followeis to use the 
sacred thread and stressed purity of heart at the time of worship. 
He advised them to eschew violence and to give up animal saciiflcc. 
In place of the worship of innumerable spirits and godlings, Birsa 
•asked his followers to foil W only one God Sing-'Bonga— “the ever 
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beneficent God of Gods, by whose appointment the inferior deities 
hold then places and peiform functions— and who is, in fact, the 
Author of the whole universe including the whole host of the these 
bongas themselves (Roy : 1912 : 470). So Birsa pleached Mono- 
theism among people propitiating numerous deities and spirits. He 
thought that buildings were not needed for woiship and letained 
the worship of Sittgbouga m the traditional Sama, the sacred grove 
of the village. (Sachchidananda : 1954 ’121) He also wiote a book 
of piayei and used to perform Harikiitan which attracted his earliest 
followers. 

If we look at the psychological aspects of the conditions in that 
period or the sociological factors that led to the organization of 
Birsa religion— one thing looms large in our mind— e. g. the econo- 
mic distress or landlordism was a crucial pait of a whole complex 
of factors operadng in those days. The development of Jagirdar 
system among Mnndas resulted in economic and social degiadation 
and this in turn produced acute individual stress which subsequently 
led to “Cultural distortion” in which the elements of culture “aie 
not hai moniously lelated but are mutually inconsistent and interfer- 
ing.” (Jay U'61 .). Thus the tribal peoples all went through a 
period when cultivation of land was no longer useful to keep them 
fed (because the products of labour were expiopiiated locally by 
Jagirdnis and Thicadais, the alien landlords) and therefore during 
the peuod of Revitiiization the landlords and their supporters were 
attacked and thieatened with destruction. “Birsa asked his followers 
to give up cultivation and gather ftt ChaJkad” and by this perhaps 
he wanted to fully non coopeiate with the landlords in matter of 
production.® 

Birsa’s religion began in a way of typical nativistic movements, 
with Birsa Munda obtaining a piophelic vision duting his course of 
meditation. But it incorporated so many elements of Hindu leli- 
gion already discussed above, like the emphasis on piety, cleanliness, 
abstention from meat eating and the wearing of sacred thread. This 
must be considered as primarily reformative in nature and in such 
reformative movement this typical feature of “pioplietic revealation 
and legitimacy” is usually found. Gautam Budha also had vision, 
Jesus Christ also had revealation, Muhammad too leceived insttuct- 
ioiis from Allah and so did Biisa. Thus, the Birsa religion was 
legitimized by drawing from the tenets of the Hindu and the Christian 
religions and it also originated in a prophecy. Anothei typical 
characteristic of such reformative movement is “healing the body” 
and naturally Birsa professed to cure any disease and to raise the 
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dead also. This was one of the reasons that he could catch the eyes 
of lus people all over the Muada country. Inspite of (he inclement 
weather and tideoiis journey of forests and lulls, the lame, the halt, 
the blind, (he sick came m shoals to Birsa to be healed (Roy 1912; 
329), Whenever there was a visitation of epidemic Birsa’s hand was 
there to nurse the sick and slowly but silently Biisa himself came to 
be legaid as a peison possessing some magic in his touch. Birsa was 
very sinceic in his seivice towaids his community and work of le- 
form. It might be that faith and confidence in him mounted so high 
in every tribal heait, that the whole of the Munda population came 
under his sway foi some time. Every one was cagei to have liis’ 
daishan’'*, soon his people came to rcgaid him as '•Bliogwan' oi God 
himself altliougli he himself proclaimed that he was prophet of the 
Sing bongo. Dhaiti Aba or fathci of the woild was a favourite name 
applied to Busa by his disciples. 

Thus Biisa movement contained the elements of both resistance 
and emulation. It was pcihaps predominantly of icsistance type, 
organising violent attack on iandloids and Cluislian Mundas but it 
was also chaiacterised by the pleaching of ethical and religious doc- 
tiines that were boirowed largely fiom Hinduism and Christianity. 

Birsa also used supernatiual techniques like the prediction of 
the coming deluge when the only dry spot would be that of a hill 
at Chalked where ho lived, that his body had changed into gold, that 
he could cure all disease and latsc the dead also, that the spiinkling 
of Bir-eJa would make his follower wai nors invincible, that the bullets 
and powder magazine and the Govdlnment aimed foicc would turn 
into water and tliat even if he was taken away by the authorities to 
the jail, he could return within three days leaving a log of .wood m 
his place in the jail. To convince his followers of his possessing 
supernatural powers, he used to chant some maiUras in a style of a 
ohja. Therefoie Birsa religion was of course a nativistic leligion but 
it was magical nativism and mcssanic in cliaractei. 

Thus till the yeai 1895 Birsa was pieparing the giound and was 
equipping his men with a strong character to enable them to give a 
stubborn fight against the oppressive landlords, Christian missionaiies 
and British ofiicials. We never find Biisa engaging his people in 
actual light with his avowed enemies. But he was non-cooperating 
with the landlords, Even when Birsa Bhagvvan was arrested by Mi. 
Meaies, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Ranchi his foliowcis, 
though in overwhelming number did not commit violence and the 
great feat of arresting Birsa Bhagwaii was accomplished without 
ny furs. His follower? piesscd the governnwat officials to .send 
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them also to jail in order to live with their father, Dhartiaba. Again 
when Mr. Meares saw Birsa in his confinement he told him plainly 
that he was discussing religious matter only and as such he did not 
break the law. Theiefore the first phase of Birsa religion was to 
prepaie peacefully his people for a greater object which was none 
than the rebellion of Dec. 1899. 

Aftei his release in 1897 Birsa atonce engaged himself with the 
task of leorganising his adherents and followers and in no time he 
had a large following. Now he was planning for a general revolt 
against the lanJlords, mission people and the government itself. Even 
while organizing the revolt Birsa stressed purity of thought and 
action among Mundas. He wanted the Mundas to build a better life 
by repelling economic oppressors and making them ceremonially 
puie. He exhorted his people in his nocturnal meetings to make bows 
and arrows and baluas only to light injustice. A force was built, 
Birsa was then not only their Bhagwan or lawgiver, but a dynamic 
leader looking after their naming, organising and morale Birsa was 
a polititician leading his people to the goal of their self rule. 

It is needless to say that revolt was suppressed by killing as 
many as 400 to 500 people on Dumari Hill and Birsa was also 
captured along with his eight impoitaut associates. Several got 
hanging, but Birsa died in jail awaiting bis trial. 

But it is a fact that practically the whole Munda country rose 
against the British government and went under the banner of Birsa. 
The secenes of active revolt were at Khunti, Ranchi, Chakradharpur, 
Bundu, Tamar, Karra, Torpa, B^isia, Sisai etc. Khunti was their 
headquarter. A very large number of troops and volunteers were 
used to suppress the revolt and this confidently speaks the impoitance, 
the rising of Birsa assumed, Piactically whole of Chotanagpur was 
locked by the Birsaits and so great was the fear inspired that certain 
vested interests were laising volunteers m far off Jharia and Prulia, 

Thus the essence of Bnsa movement had been destroyed when 
Biise shaked ofif his mortal coil, a great life every minute of which 
was sjient for betterment of the lot of the people he loved had gone. 
But Ivlunda unrest continued and is still continues. Series of laws 
had been passed by the British Government but they have proved to 
be simple eye wash. In the walce ol Swarajya, social work agencies, 
started their work of rehabilitating the tribal people, and now they 
claim to have succeeded in giving the much needed relief, the admini- 
stration think that much has been done, so it is in their reports and 
blue prints But still the tribals are voiceless, they hardly gesticulate, 
though they want to be heard, but the drum of publicity stifHe the 
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voice of unrest and agony (Majumdar 1959 . 90)i They still fed 
the utility of leaders like Birsa and Birsa still is theme of their songs 
dnd folkloie. When children are Chrislened, the name Birsa is a 
favourite with parents. His followers still spreading in the distiicts 
of Ranchi and Singhbluim believe that he will come back to hvc 
once more 

NOTES 

1. If we look at the Munda panlhcology \vc will find array of gods., 
good or bad with the presidi ig dieliei sing Bonga at its uppex. 8ri S, G Riiy 
had compiled a list of those gods and had also dassifled them m his 'Mmuin 
and tjieir country’ pp, 467 — 00. 

I. Sing Bonga — the supreme God, crentoi of all, ruler of all Bongas. 

II. ?Iata Bongako, Desauli Bonga, Jaher Biru .ind Chandi Bonga — 
deceased ancestor village deities. 

III. Manila Bonga, Chunn, Mu<i', Apsans, Hankar Botina, Nasaii Bonga 
caith bound spirit 

IV. Buru Bonga (nature God in Hill), Ikir Bong.i .md the Noga Lta- 
spirit ahd natuie god. 

V. Achracl Bonga-Gua'dian angel Miindaii deities. 

^ 2, Jag Mohan Singh, Zamindar of Bandgaon — his pention to the Govt 

Bitaa Movement, Pol. 1895. 

3. Similar is the case of Dcvi in Dr. Majumdar. The light that failed 
(?) Journal of Social Research, Vol. II No. 1 — 2 March- Sept CO. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURAL PROCESSES AMQ^6 
THE ORAON OF RANCHI 

K. N. Sahay 

The paper mainly based on the study of two convert villaglBS, 
•one belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission and the other Gossner^ 
'Evangelical Lutheran Mission proposes tb suggest certain processes 
of change among the Oraon of Ranchi District owing to Christianity. 
Christianity has been one of the important fa< tors of culture change ' 
among the tribes of Chotanagpur^. ' This process of change haS start- 
ed with the advent of the first Lutheran Missionaries over ‘this 
•plateau in 1845. It gained momentum under the British patronage 
and has been an impoitant agency of change among the Adivasi of 
iBihar during the last one hundied' years But unfortunately' uptil 
now no systematic study of this problem has been attempted by any ' 
scholar. The present author has endeavoured to bring out certain 
impoitant features of the working of Christianity in t\vo Oraon vill- 
age with a view to understand inductively, certam general piinciples 
of accullcration i elating to Christianity in tribal area. 

Ill the light of Malinowski’s jeoncept of culture (Malinowski: 
1945) it has been examined as to how the indigenous culture of the 
'Oraon which worked as an integrated whole, has undergone trans- 
formation under the impact of Christianity. What are the processes 
•of change? How far the leplacemcnt of one particular aspect of 
'the Oraon culture has disturbed its other related aspects ? How far 
the indigenous culture has been readjusted, reorganised or persisted 
in the new set up ? These are some of the questions which need to 
ihe answered m order to understand the entire process of accultura- 
ition among the Oraon. 

The investigator, however, is aware of the limitations of his 
(paper as the study of culture change, in general, is a vast subject and 
it is not possible to deal with all aspects of impact in such a short 
.paper. It has been possible here to touch only the main points with- 
out giving full ethnographic details to substantiate them. Further, 
Tor the analysis of change both the denominations of Roman, Catholic 
and Lutheran Mission has been considered as one single unit against 
the indigenous culture of the Oraon, The base line data regarding 
the indigenous cultiue has been mainly drawn from the two tnoro- 
jgraphs of S. C. Roy (1915, 1928),- ^ ' 

Villages .'where Mie present- study was conducted, are Silphari 
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apd Jadi. Silphari is about one liuiiclied and twelve niiies North — 
West from Ranchi City in Chaiiipur Police Station, and is piedomi- 
neiuly inhabited by the Roman Catholic Oraon converts having 53 
hoMsJjlioIds of Oraon converts, and 9 households of the Munda, 
iohar, Gayar, and Cluck Baraik Communities. The second villngc 
Jadi IS about one hundred and two miles from Ranchi City in the 
same direction and falls in Raidih Police Station, adjacent to 
Chainpur. It is predorainently a Lwtlniien Oraon convert village 
having 54 households of Oraon converts and the lest 52 of the 
non-chnstians viz, Raiitiya, Chick Baraik, Kumhai, Munda, Tuii, 
Lohar and Korwa. 

The field work at Silphari was conducted intcimilently from 
April to Seplember 1956 and then from October 1959 to January 
1960. The field work at Jadi was conducted from January to May, 
196Q, Participant and non participant observations, focussed inter- 
views, questionnaires, genealogical method, and census weie some of 
the cluci field techniques. 

Brief History of conrersioii In the trvo villages. 

Old informants and theii geneaologies tell us that conveision 
took p ace at Silphari sometimes in the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury, and two Roman Catholic priests Father Licvens and Father 
Ca don bopti^ed (he villagers. Some of my old informants who 
remembered about their Baptisation (old me how the villagers were 
oppressed by ihe landlords and were forced to do begdri labour. Wo 
know fiom their biographies that ^hey siiftered a lot at the hands of 
the landlords and Police Oilicials. They took them to distant places 
as poiters’for their luggage without any payment. They wete afraid 
of Police and used to run away after seeing them No one would 
dare I'esiit the forced labour and if anybody did it he was haiassod 
in many ways. If a landlord was very displeased and in hated with 
the villagers, he would file a suit against them at the slightest pretext. 
Just when the people were suffeiing in this way, my infoimant said. 
Father Lievens came among them, listened to their grievances and 
extended his all possible support to the people by backing their cases 
in the court. This altracied large ciowds of people and they also 
began to come in the fold of Christianity because they had found 
some one who Cv»utd fight tor their cause, 

The converts’ Image about Christianity. 

The converts usually say that their forefathers were the woi- 
shippiirs of Ghosts and Spirits, they were highly superstitious, and- 
Wjsce gropmg ia the darkness till they came iet contact with the 
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Missionaries and their religion. One educated convert said “the 
'iion-christian Oraon have been living in the midst of jungles and are 
always afjaid of the spirits and Ghosts supposed to inhabit the land. 
Out of fear, they would smear vermilion to stones or to some other 
objects, and sacrifice fowls to appease them. They worship no God. 
It IS just a nature worship and cannot be strictly called a lehgion*’. The 
other informant observed “the Oraon were superstitutous pagan. 
Christianity has bi ought the good message of Christ and the light of 
truth among them and thus it showed the people (he path of eternal 
life”. An old informant remarked “during pre«conversion days the 
Oraon were no better than animals, they did not know to read and 
write, and worshipped only the sphits. It was the credit of, the 
Missionaries that oui people were made educated. They gave us a 
lot not only through the Christian religion but also looked after our 
temporal needs. They opened schools and persuaded us to send our 
children there and also established many other useful institutions like 
hospitals, graneries, banks, etc”. Another convert showed his grate- 
fulness to the missionaries as “it were (hey who saved their people 
from the clutches of the oppressing Zamindars and kindled the light 
of Ood in their hearts.” This convert firmly believed that “One day 
the whole world will be converted to Christianity as Lord Jesus 
desired it, and it is the only true religion”. 

With the acceptance of Christianity the entire religious set-up 
of the village has undergone a complete transformation. The old 
deities and sphits have fallen into disuse and (he converts baVe got a 
new set of religious concept The converts believe in the concept of 
trinity. They believe that God is one but he has got the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy spirit combined into one. Among the Catholic 
converts, there is a short dedication prayer in the name of these 
three, which is recited at the beginning and the end of nearly all the 
prayers. While reciting this shoit dedication prayer one goes on 
making a sign of cross on his body and then concluding folds his 
hands and says Amen. It has a great significance in the life of a convert, 
lie recites it several times in a day especially when he begins and 
ends a work, or before and after his meals. Some religious-minded 
converts do it even before drinking water. , 

Some informants narrated how at times they were encountered 
‘by spirits during night and (heir sincere utterance of these lines acco- 
mpanied with other prayers of God and Mary made the spirits fly 
away They said “as one makes a cross sign on his body, the spirit 
•cannot bear its sight and it disappears.” The converts believe* that 
•God is the creator of heaven and earth. His only Son Jesus Cbrisft 
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9^010 to this 'vvoild from his heavenly Father (o save the sinners, andl 
he sacrificed himself on the Cross, He is now sitting in the heaveiv 
with his father God. The converts usually say “holy spiiit is the 
,e?|Sence of God which discends down upon a peison at the time of 
hi5 Baptization, and turns him from a weak, sinful person to a spiri- 
,tufil being ” 

" The Catholic converts attach a gieat impoitance to Saint Mary 
the virgin'mothei of Chiist. In almost all the households of Silphatn 
' a picture or an image of Saint Maiy is seen hanging ovci the wall. 
Ih the village Church as well an image of Mary finds prominance 
at the'ahar. There is a special ptayer dedicated to Mary, whichi 
IS recited along with every sort of other religious pi ayeis. One of 
• the informants expressed that “Maty is the mother of God. One 
who wants any favour from God must also pray to Mary, as being 
Hlsimother, ' if she asks her son to help some body, the son will not 
efehy.' ' In his prayers a convert requests mother Mary to pi ay to Godi 
on hjs behalf. At Silphari there is a Special shrine devoted to Mary. 
This shrine is called Grotio, where the villageis hold Church prayer 
ih the evening throughout the month of May. In the same month, a 
part'cular day is fixed when the village is visited by a priest who- 
leads the evening procession to the Grotto. People carry lighted 
candles in their hand and it is known as “the procession of light” 
((BillhYatra). In the procession, people go on praying which con- 
tinues for some time at Grotto. The priest preaches sermon and the 
village boys and girls arrange some dramatic performances on tliemes 
irelated to Bible or social refoim. Next morning, a mass is arranged' 
and the priest is seen olT after a hearty welcome, 

“'There are some other saints too whom a Catholic convert shows 
reverehce. They are believed to possess special powers, and persons 
having a particular need should pray to a particular Saint. I was- 
'informed that there were different saints to prolect one from fire, 
the other from snake, another from water, still another ftoni sediic- 
tiofi of theft etc. In his biography a convert narrated an interesting- 
‘evidcn'ce which indicates how with the help of Saint Antonis Guide 
'ond'df his friends was able' to receive his lost article. 

Church Net-work 

. I I " f 

. . j,, .Ipithe non-christian Oraon villages Pahan or the Baiga was the 
religiqus head and for any religious activities and guidance' the villa- 
tgers. mainly depended on him. The entire religious net-’Work was> 
qonfmed’to the village and in this sense every village worked- indepen- 
^fiptly. I ,BuL withAhe introduction of Christianity the whole religious- 
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net-worlc; has changed and it has got much wider extensions tiowi 
In most cases, a convert village has got its own village Church (Girja) 
but where the number of convert rs small they go to some neighboU' 
ring villages foi; their Sunday Church prayer Normally (in this area) 
the village oi villages with such a church constitute the smallest 
religious and administrative unit This unit is headed by a catechist 
(Ptacharak), who remains m the village, and conducts Chuich prayer's 
on Sundays and on other festive occasions. He looks after the reh'- 
gious and social life of the people and his words also carry weight in 
the village Panohayat. Other religious divisions of the Catholic con- 
verts above a village are Parish, Bhikhariat, Diocese, Arch- diocese'; 
Gaidmal, and then Papacy. Pope is the highest authority of the 
Roman Catholic denomination. Silphari has got its own Chui'ch 
made of mud walls. The catechist is local and the village comes 
under Katkahi Parish which is neaily four miles away from th6 
village. The Head of the Parish is called Parish Priest, wh'o is 
m frequent contact' with the villagers ' ' 

Lutheran churches are moie' or less autonomous The Germart 
Missionaries who came to Chotanagpur in the beginning were rcpat- 
iiated by' the British Government during the first world war! 
Consequently the' Lutheran Church was declared autonomous in thd 
year 1919 and was registered by the name of“G. E L Ch.m'bh 
of Chotdnagpui and Assam” (Lakra, 1952 { 60, 64). Parish, '(Hata 
Symd,' and finally the whole G. E. L. Church of Chotanagpur'dii^ 
Assam, aie’the other vertical units or divisions after a Lutheran 
Congregation. Jadi is a congregation in itself and also a Parish 
Head 'Quarter. ' President is the highest authority of the G E li.. 
Church. Synod also has got a President while Illaka and Parish have 
got their respective Chairmen. According to the new coristitutiop o^" 
the Church' framed very recently one mote religious unit called as 
Anohal has ’ been introduced in between the Synod and the whole 
G. E. L. Church, 

'*The converts have religious magazines published fiom Ranchi 
and they aie subscribed by the villagers which tell the'ra about thd 
loligious and other activities of the outside Christian world,. 
Sacrament^' of the converts. 

' B'apti^ation marks the beginning of a convert’s, life and' by 
which he becomes entitled to get eternal life The day a child is 
baptized, it is a matter of great joy for its parents and they invite Go^ 
•parents of the Child and a few other guests at their place and enter- 
tain them With' food and rice beverage. 

’ ' ' ' Confirmation is the riekt sactameht which marks a convect's 
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life. It takes place generally after one has passed the childhood and 
is able to take the whole responsibility of a Christian life on his 
shoulder. After one is confirmed he is supposed to have tiansferred 
the full responsibility of deeds on his shoulder from his God parents. 
No marriage can take place before one is duly confirmed. At the time 
of confirmation, the candidate undergoes some religious training. 
The Lutheran converts also undeigo the rites of confirmation but 
they do not call it a saci ament. 

Confession befoie a priest is another sacrament of the Roman 
Catholic converts. Before one takes the holy communion, it is 
necessary to confess one, sin and be sinless. The Lutheran converts 
also confess, but in a different way. They do prayers and confess to 
God in their own heart. 

Holy communion is the other important sacrament which is 
regarded by both the denominations of the converts The Catholic 
converts take only “Flesh” (consecrated bread) of Christ, while the 
Lutheran converts get both “Flesh” and “blood” (consecrated Juice). 
It IS a means to establish communion with God. 

Animalan is another sacrament of the Cathoiic converts. It 
is taken when one is sciiously ill and there is no hope of his lecovcry. 
Somebody is sent to call a priest from the nearest Mission Bunglow. 
The Priest comes and makes some pra>ersby rubbing sacred oil in 
the forehead of the dying person. Converts beiieve th it the sacra- 
ment makes a peison free from sm, and that he dies a “good death”. 
It was told further that sometimes the sacrament acts as medicine and 
the pdrson having got the Antmalan begins to improve and is cured. 
They opined that it may be due to the fact that after Antnialan the 
patient becomes free from sin, his body becomes pure and so he is 
cured. Two converts at Silphari informed the investigator that they 
had got the Antmalan while they were at the point of death One of 
them was reported to have got it more than once. By a "good death’’ 
the informant meant that the soul of the deceased goes to heaven 
and there is no chance for him to be sent to palgatory or even if it 
goes there, it is for a short period only. That is why one informant 
remarked “if a deceased has got the Antmalan in time, his relatives 
feel a kind of satisfaction. They are less worried and generally do 
not wail much than those whose deceased relatives could not get the 
Antmalan.” 

Ordination to the priesthood is another sacrament of the 
Catholic converts. The informant said, “ordination means dedication 
of one^s life m the service of God for the benefit of the Christians at 
large. It is a call which Gomes from within. NO parents can stand 
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in the way of such boys or girls who want to join a society, though 
sometimes they may test whether their inclination is genuine”. One 
informant narrated m his biography how his daughtei when expressed 
hei desire to join a society he discouraged her for a few years with a 
view to test her, But her request continued and at last finding no 
other way she wrote a letter to the Bishop of Dinajpui to write a 
word to her father to allow her to join the society. The Bishop did 
write to him and ultimately he gave his consent. 

Marriage is also considered a sacrament among the Catholic 

• converts. It is instituted in the presence of God and once married, 
the relation cannot dissolve unless one of them is dead. 

There are many prayers of the converts. A convert begins a 
day with morning prayer and he prays also before and after his meal, 
or when he begins any work. Evening prayer is important among 
them. The Catholic converts assemble in a room with all the 
family members after they have taken their meal or before they arc 
going to sleep. They kneel down and offei evening prayer In 
families where such joint prayer is somehow not possible, they do it 
individually. Among the Lutheran converts everybody assemble 
in the village church to offer their evening prayer and the prayer is 
led by the catechist or by any Panch of the village. 

Prayers, Mass, and RELIGIOUS Procession ; 

There are numerous prayers according to the diffeient needs of 
the people viz. prayer during famine, prayer for rain, prayer for the 
ailing persons, parents’ prayer for children, and then prayer to pro- 
tect one’s good faith in religion etc. 

Rosary piayer is one of the important prayers of (he Catholic 
Converts. One informant narrated the investigator how rosary 
pla^ ed an important role in his life He always kept the rosary 
with him whether awake or asleep. Even if he goes on tour on a 
byke, rosary is in his hand and he goes on offering prayers. So long 
the roTsary is with him he does not fear at all. But as soon it is left 
somewhere, he becomes upset. He cannot have his sleep in night, 
he becomes afraid of any thing, whether' it be a beast, a spirit, or a 
snake. He thinks that he would not get eternal life if he dies with- 
out the rosary in his hand but if it is with him he is any moment 
glad to face the death, 

A Special llajyahrWn prayer is offered weekly by the Lutheran 
converts along with the evenmg prayer, The motive of this prayer 
is to pray for the success of those catechists who are engaged in 

• evengelical work am’ong the non-chrisUans, and also for the change 
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o.f faith 111 the heait of the non-chiistians. The Luthei an converts 
also pray for the President of Republic India, its Ministers and 
higher officials so that they could discharge their duties with grace 
and justice 

OHicial church services ate held on Sunday and during festivals 
but there are also such Church services, among the Catliolic converts 
which are conducted having some of their personal motives behind' 
it. The convert who wants to get a Church service conducted on 
Itis behalf has to bear its necessaiy expense. Some of the motives 
behind such chuich services aie as follows: thanks giving to God 
on some success, on recovery fioni a serious illness or when one has 
escaped from some danger, or fot the peace of the dying soul etc. 

At every parish headquaitei a religious procession (Dharmya- 
tra) is oieanised once a year. At Katkahi which is the Parish 
Headquarter of Silphari, it is usually held in the month of Februaiy, 
It is attended by large crowds of conveits who feel the same joy 
which they felt while going to their tiaditional yatra This day the 
“Sacrament’* which is lying inside the chuich and in which Ood is 
supposed to be picsent in flesh and blood in shape of bread, is taken 
out and carried in the procession by Priests, with great pomp and 
reverence At Katkahi leligious procession which was visited by 
the investigator this year two altars were made, one in the gill’s 
convent compound and the other near the Priest’s bungalow. The 
Sacrament was earned out moved in pi ocession and placed at both 
the altars one by one which wa<i, followed by certain formal ritulas. 
People would offer prayers while moving in procession and most' of 
them carried decoiational flags, icligious images and pictures supplied 
by the Parish Church, Some of the boys and the girls who partici- 
pated in the procession dressed themselves like different Saints, 
Mary, Christ and Angels etc. 

• The Lutheren conveits have a different nature of 01 ganisations 
viz: “Cross Sena’’, “Jyoti Sena’’, and “Yuwak Sangh’’. These arc 
religious organisations which meet once a year at some appointed 
place. ' Bible class and Sunday school are held and reiligious and 
other lectures ate delivered by Pastois and other important invitees. 
-Devotional songs are sung and learnt. “Witness’’ (Sakchchi) is a i 
special programme at. these occasions. < 

Festivals 

There are many festivals of the converts viz. Christmas, Easter, 
■Swargaiohan, Christ-deh-Parab, Mariam ka Uthan, Mirtak Atmaon 
kd' Paiab all having i some biblical significance, Christmas and 
Easter are observed witfi special pomp and granSeur. Church service. 
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Holy-communion, dance and song, and also drinks (among the 
Roman Catholic converts) are the chief creatures of these festivals. 
Church is decorated with coloured paper, chains and flags. 

The Luthern converts are prohibited to drink and hence bread 
of rice floui and tea ate the special preparations during their festivals 
The converts of Jadi infoimed me that they do not dance except in 
Chnstmas. However it varies from one village to another and there 
IS no uniform rule, Mostly, the Lutheran converts perform sitting 
rausical recitation (Baithki Bhajan) The Catholic converts, however, 
were observed dancing during all the festivals. Only they have been 
lestricted to dance after the sun-set. The use of Dholki (a small 
drum) has gamed prominence and the use of Mandal is fast decreas- 
ing. Among the Lutheran converts the use of Mandal and Nagera 
has beep abolished. A Bhajan is a song generally containing some 
devotional or biblical theme having a different tuning m comparison 
to indigenous Oraon songs At Jadi, the converts said that in their 
village the boys and girls are not allowed to dance in festivals except 
during the Christmas. But when the investigator visited anothe]r 
village, it was known that the boys danced also duiing the Easter, 
In view of this situation it appears that there is no uniform rule in 
this connection. The view of the investigator was further confirmed 
by some informants when they said that such rules and regulations 
of the village mostly depends upon the Catechist and the Panch of 
village. 

Besides the Christian festivals, the converts also observe some 
traditional festivals like Nawakham (eating the new crop) Katni and 
Sohrai. Nawakhani is observed twice a year once in Sawan (July- 
August) called Gondii Nawakhani and the other m Bliado or 
Aswin (August- September) called Gora Nawakhani. The lattei is 
observed on a large scale The religious aspect of this festival has 
changed and inspite of offering new crop to the indigenous deity 
like Sarna Budhia (Roy: 1915; 146) church service is held on the 
day 'and the converts take the new crop there to offer it first to God' 
and seek his blessings. 

Katni Parab, which is a festival exclusively observed By ' the 
Lutheren converts, was also said by ■'some informants to have been' 
adopted on the line traditional of Kharihani pvja which was performed 
in the barn after the harvest. (It was performed with a motive that 
God will compensate all the loss of the crop either due to insect or evil 
eye). It is held in the month of December after the harvest is over. 
A special church-service is arranged and the converts bring harvested 
gram to the cliurchVto thank God because He helped the people in 
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agrfcultum/ works and b/essed them, as a result they could reap the 
•crop" Before entering the church, the people collect at a place, 
form a procession accompanied with music and Bhajan and go 
around the church Church and houses are specially decorated this 
day with the eais of newly harvested crop. 

The converts shake hand to greet each other, A Catholic 
convert says Ytsu-ki-Barai or Jai Yisu (may Jesus be praised) while a 
Lutheran says Jisu Sahai (Jesus be helpful to you). 

Monthly Meetings. 

In the Roman Catholic village, the converts hold monthly 
sittings which must be attended at least by one member of all families 
of the village. The Ranch, Catechist and the villagers discuss about 
the social, economic and religious problems of the village and frame 
certain rules if necessary. The Secretary takes down necessary notes 
in a regist sr. If a case is filed and tried in these sittings it is called 
as Panchayat. 

On Parish and Bhikhariat level, they have a Catholic Sabha to 
look after the economic and social welfare of the convert. It also 
tries to reform the indigenous social custom if it has any adverse 
'eirect on the social, economic or religious life of the people. Parish 
Catholic Sabha holds its monthly meeting at the Parish Head Quarter 
and is attended by the villagers under its jurisdiction. There is a 
President and Secretary of the Sabha who is elected annally. 

Among the Lutberen convcrl.s, every congregation ha.s got 
Mandli Panch (Congregational Paiich) and a catechist, They form a 
body which is called Pracharak pan. Tiie function of the Pracharak 
pan is mainly to look aftei the leligious and social life of the converts. 
Fines and specially the Mattdli-Bahar (ex-communication from the 
congregation) aie means of control and punishment. Mandli Bahai 
is generally inflicted on those converts who do something offending 
•to the Christian faith or violet the ten commandments. 

Rite-de-passage, 

The old custom of Mundan is fastly dying out. A majority 
still believe in complete shaving of "first hair" but they neither 
•observe any ritual nor arrange any feast on this occasion. Either 
they go to the market barbers or approach any elderly peison who 
'knows the job. 

When Catholic children attain the age of eight or nine they aic 
sent to Parish Centre where they undergo a religious training in 
prayers under some priest-or catechist. After undergoing this training 
•only they can take sacratnent like confession aiwf holy communion. 
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The Lutheran converts take the holy communion after they have 
been confirmed. 

Free mixing unlike the non-chnstians is discouraged as tha 
converts think that it leads to many vices. Five years ago theie 
were two sleeping dormiatories at Silphari. But owing to a few cases 
of illicit affairs the village Panchayat decided to do away with these 
dormiatories. 

The converts perform church marriage but side by side 
traditional mainage customs including the Manva Benja are also 
practised. After the church marriage is over the groom’s party goes 
to the bride’s place in a piocession, UddiMiess or Mangondh, Konha 
Pahi, Panchan, Sabha, Kichn~Pahi, Danta-KhuUi are some of these 
ceremonies performed by the converts. However, the old customs 
of Atkha-Kandi ika, GurkhUTukhana, Yisung-sindn, Gundn- 
Dhukna, Khin-tengna, use of Vermillion and termeric, domkanch 
r/mice and a few others as described by Roy (1928: 152-168) have 
ceased in practice. Before a convert is married in the Church, he 
has to fulfil ceitain Chiistian preliminaries. The boy and girl both 
attend marriage school at the parish centre where they are given 
geiieial instructions as to how to lead a happy mariied life (only 
among the catholic converts). They also need to give their consent 
befoie the Parish Priest of the girl that they will marry each other. 
It is called Bachandat, Maniage callings take place on three succes- 
sive Sunday after the Bachandat, and one wishing to make any 
objection concerning the marriage should contact the Parish Priest 
within this period 

A convert’s funeral is marked by a series of religious piayers 
based on Christian traditions. There are different prayers when an 
ailing peison is about to die, when he has died, when the dead body 
is being carried to the giave yaid and when the body is to be placed, 
in the giave As soon a peison is dead, the village Catechist is 
informed and generally he leads all the piayers. The dead bodies 
of the children who die before getting baptised aie not entered in 
the communal graveyard nor the Catechist joins his fiineial. After 
the dead body has been placed m the giave, everybody assembled at 
the spot, put handful of earth in the grave with the right hand and 
not with the left hand as desciibed by Roy (1928: 174). Though 
a few cases of death feasts were foun.d at Silphari, in general 
the converts condemn this traditional practice. No bijarpo or Baipi 
paddy is collected by the sympathisers nor paddy and cotton aie.- 
dropped thioughout the way to funeral. Old custom of placing coins 
in the mouth of deceased or utensils inside th& grave with the dead. 
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ifaojiy or smeaiing the body with tcrmeric have almost ceased. Now, 
■the converts put a cross and rosaiy with the dead body in the giave 
with which the deceased used to piay in his life tune. These arc 
icligious symbols and some of the conveits opened that they helped 
the soul even after death. 

Economy. 

Agricultuic foims the main occupation as ever but in some 
■cases some of the converts have taken tailoiing as their main piofes- 
si'on There aie four tailois at Silphaii and two of them got their 
■training in some Mission tailoiing centie. Besides tailoring, training 
in caipentaiy and weaving ate also given in such Mission centres. 

Missionaiy schools have also helped a lot towards the ecluca- 
■Uon of the people. Theie aic two high schools at Champur (nearly 
a mile from Siiphan), one belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission 
and another to the Lutheian Church. After completing his study, 
a conveit geneially tries to get into some job. It has caiused 
migration ol the conveits from their villages to distant towns and 
cities like Ranchi, Raigarh, Ambikapur and Delhi etc. 

The converts have their grainaucs and banks which help them 
during needs. They have got societies for supplying labour which 
operate on mutual basis and vvoik only on nominal charge. They 
solve some of their major agricultural and other economic pioblcms. 
Thachmg of roof and putting of iiles, cariying of wood or stone slabs 
foi the pui pose of house constiuclions, making bauage, icclaiming 
a waste land are some of the maw economic undertaking of these 
Societies. 

Working of Cultural processes among the Converts 

Owing to the adoption of Christian faith by the Oraon, it is 
evident fiom the above ethnographic data that they are fast changing. 
The nature of change is manifold. If we analyse the date carefully 
we would note processes of readjustment, compromise, persistence 
and conflict, operating among the Oraon Christian communities. 
Reseiving their definition for the present, I will endeavour to refei to 
these processes. Some old informants narrated that in the beginning 
when Oraon were converted, ■ there was much conflict between the 
pagan faith of the indigenous Oraon and the new Clmstian faith. 
Their religion was changed, but to a great extent their belief in witch- 
craft, propitiation of evil spirit, consulation of witch doctors, 
dancing dm ing tht; festivals like Karama and Sarhul persisted*. 

„ A majority of the converts could not completely give up the 
jfaith in, their clan spiiit'or the powerful deities "of the village. They 
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had constant fear of these deities and they often indulged in their 
worship secretly. It took some time to become fully convinced of 
the new faith and to give up the old rituals. Now when Chnstki- 
nity is six to seven decades old in the area, with the constant interac- 
tion of the indigenous culture with Christianity, the situation has 
greatly improved. The piocesses of readjustment and reorganisation 
in the Oraon culture is prominently evident. However, cases of 
peisistence of indigenous custom can be stiU found which at times 
lead to conflicts and create certain problems. 

ks, mentioned earlier, the non-cliristian Oraon recognise 
Dharmes as the supreme divinity who is the creator of universe. 
With the change in religion, the old belief in spiiits have greatly 
fallen into disuse but the converted Oraon have found some resem- 
blance between the Dharmes and the fathei God of the Christians, 
who is also the cieatoi of heaven and earth Still the conveitsusc 
the word Dhaimes for the God of then new faith. The other spirits 
and deities of the Oraon have come to be regarded as the manifesta- 
tions of Satan. Satan has great powers and the converts think that 
It always tries to seduce a convert by testing him m scveial ways 
Roy also lefeis about the leadjustment of old and new religious 
faith... “the Christian dualistic doctrine of the spirit of good and the 
spiiitof evil-Ood and the good angels, on the one hand, and the 
Devil and his evil hosts on the other,— fitted in with the Oraon 
conception of Dharmes, the spirit of Good, on the one hand, and 
the malignant spirits and the ‘evil eye’, and ‘evil mouth’ on the other.” 
(Roy • 1928 : 338). - 

Marriage among the Oraon, as also in other communities foims 
an important event in an individval’s life. It is an occasion, which 
besides binding two persons into marital union fulfils social obliga- 
tions as well. A non-christian Oraon marriage is marked with senes 
of elaborate rites and ceremonies having also propitiation of deities 
amidst some of tiiose rites. Christianity has brought a great trans- 
formation in the Oraon marriage customs. Old sets of customs 
have no' use so fat as the Christian faith is concerned. Maniagc 
conducted in the Church by a religious priest is all that matters for 
a Christian Oraon but the Church marriage as such leaves no room 
for the fulfilment of the social obligations of the Oraon which is 
-coining thiough generations. And for that reason, as mentioned 
cailier, the converts still arrange mairiage procession and perform 
some of the traditional rites before going and then after 'returnine 
from the 1‘Church marriage”. 

The converts saj; that it gives them an ’opportunity to invite 
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their fi lends and relatives to entertain them with feast and drink 
and rejoice together. In this context they added further that two 
types of customs existed in the Oraon Society— social and leligious. 
Rei/gioiis customs have been given lip while the social customs aie 
still preseived, A convert’s marriage, thus, is another case of com* 
piomise between the indigenous and Christian observances. 

Not only human being but even inanimate objects like well too 
are ‘married’. It was told that after a well is dug out and ready for 
use It must be mairied The custom of Irtdra Ben/a (wellmAici- 
age) still persists with some modifications Oiiginally n was be- 
lieved that if a well is used before its marriage “maggots will breed 
m the,. .water of the well...” (Roy 1928 ; 90) But now the converts 
give a different interpretation. They say that a well construction, 
involves so much of troubles and the “marriage" just gives them an 
opportunity to dunk and enjoy with their friends and relatives after 
the completion of such a strainous job. Some other converts said* 
that in the marriage of a well they offer their prayer to God and. 
thank him as the construction of the well is successfully completed. 

Dance constitutes an other important feature of the non* 
Christian Oraon culture. Their dance continues till late in the night 
and, they also dance in pairs of boy and girl, These things have now 
been prohibited on moial grounds as the converts think that they 
give support to corruption. In view of this fact the converts are not 
allowed to dance at Akhra after the sun set oi in pairs. This adjust* 
nient between the indigenous and the Christian values of life also, 
refers to the process of compromise. 

After conversion, indigenous festivals, have lost tlicir significa- 
nce. Nawakbani, Sohrai and Katni, ’however, pcr.sist and have 
been readjusted in the new set up of the converts society. In Nawa- 
khaiii the indigenus Oraon used to offer the new com of Gonra and 
Gondii to Saian Budhia but now the offering of these corn are made 
to God during the church service. Similarly a special chuich service 
is held on Katni festival day and the villageis offer newly hai vested 
coin before God in the chmeh. During Sohtai the Catholic converts 
smear oil on the horns and hoofs of cattle, and children decorate 
them with flowers. Two such converts said that they faring lioly 
water from the Parish church and sprinkle it on the cattle to receive 
blessings on them, So again we find a case of compromise in the 
indigenous festivals. 

Inspite of readjustment and compromise in certain aspects, we 
note that the pagan values and faith arc in conflict with the Chris- 
tian faith. Old value? are so deep-rooted in the minds of the Oraon. 
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and it persists to such an extent that it has led to conflicts and 
ceitam problems crop up m the society. In some cases persistence 
itself has become a problem as it is contradictory to the new religious 
faith and impede the full realisation of Christian way of life. 

Bible does not prohibit the use of liquoi though it was said, us 
use is resti icted tQ,a modeiate quantity. If it is taken in excess it 
iray lead to several vices including jealousy, quariel, illicit sexual 
relation, theft etc. The converts say that drinking also makes a 
Chnstian convert fall in his religion The local bodies inteiestedin 
the refoimation of the converts such as Catholic Sabha or even village 
Panchayat have lealised it and are tiying then best to eliminate it by 
making an appeal to the converts to lestrict the quantity of the 
drinking of rice beverage even on the occasions of marriage and 
festivals. However, inspite of several attempts, the habit is so deep- 
rooted that on the avetage, the people are not in a position to give 
up the habit of drinking. Cases have been recorded when the 
conveits got into trouble di;e to excessive drinks. 

Drink piesents a problem because some conveits* are so much 
addicted to it that they can not check this temptation. But it also 
becomes a problem for those converts who are tvilling to give up the 
habits ot like to make a moderate use of it. One such informant 
said ‘i cannot go and sit among our fellow converts who are great 
addicts of drink and form a major bulk m the village If I go there, 
our drunkard friends will persuade me to take more and more leaf- 
cups of beverage and sometimes even compel us to do so and they 
will not be satisfied unless we also Jiecome drunk like them. That 

is why I tiy to avoid such a company”. The other convert said “ 

this IS the reason why I genei ally avoid the marriage ceremonies of 
my friends, or even if I go there it is for a short time only, The third 
convert told the investigatoi on the day of Sohrai festival I know, 

the people are heavily diunk today In the morning an old 

women caught me and began to lead me to her house for diink. She 
was practically dragging me to her house. It was with great difficulty 
that I could escape. For the whole day I lemained confined in my 
house with a fear that again somebody would come to presuade me 
for a drink”. 

I met another convei t who has made his pi inciple not to drink 
at other’s house as it leads to excess. He never joins the company 
of the villagers dui ing the festivals or on such other occasions when 
iice-bear is to be served. It has aflTected his sociability as some of 
the villagers observed that “he is a selfish person as he does not mix 
with the people” 
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Witchcraft is another example of cultural pcisistcnce which has 
created certain problems. It is considcied iireligioiis and is conde- 
mned by Chiistianity, However the invcstigatoi met some Luthcuiii 
convci ts who accepted the existence of witches m the village and 
said that they were tioublcd by them, Some converts who believed 
in witchcraft said “Spiiits are the dilTcrcnl foims ol Satan. It always 
tests the good faith of conveils, So long one has firm laith in God, 
no spiiit can harm him but as soon his faith is weak he becomes a 
victim of Satan”. They fuithei icmaikcd “Just as wo Indians be- 
•came independent after getting oui freedom simiUuly aftei the con- 
veision the witclics have become free now, theie is no body to trou- 
ble them Chiistianity does not recognise witchcuift and mauitains 
that it is a superstition, Owing to this if any one is troubled by a 
witch he cannot take any action against hci, If he bungs a comp- 
laint in the panchayat he will be consideieJ supersutious and he 
will be punished”. 

A convert nanaled an incidence of Ins young age when within 
a vciy shoit peiiod his fathei, grand father and sisteis all died. It 
aroused suspicion m lus nitiid and ho made a complaint in file Pan- 
ohayat against a woman who was supposed to be a witch. But ins- 
pile of talcing any action against tliat woman, the Puncliayat fined 
luni and asked liim not to believe in superstition any more. The 
mittei was thus ended but the convert still showed his lull faith that 
the deceased had become the victims of witchcraft. 

The investigator was told about an incident at Jadl when some 
cattle of a conveit died withm a ^cw months. The matter was exami- 
ned by some vatd and was detected to be a case of witchcraft. The 
conveit suspected the witch concerned and he mobilised many fellow 
suppoiteis. The mattei went to such an extent that the people were 
going to assault the suspected woman, but the village catechist and 
some other enlightened eonvei ts came at her rescue and saved her. 
The son of the woman complained the matter to the police but latei 
on the matter was leconciled by the Panchayat and Ilaka authority. 

The persistence of pre-maital and extra-marrital relations also 
has created social and religious problems among the converts. It is 
against the ten comraandraenls. Inspite of the efforts of Christianity, 
some such incidences take place. If there is a case of illicit relation 
or illegal child the village Panchayat sees that it leads to marriage. 
The pail confesses their sin, and among the Catholic converts a 
special mass is arranged for the atonement of their sin. Among the 
Lutherans, the procedure is different. Such boys and girls aio hrst 
ex-oommunicated from the congregation, and then readmitted after 
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ihey fulfil necessaiy conditions. But in case when illict connection 
could not lead to mainage, such girls who had been once ex-commu- 
nicatcd from ihc congregation, become low in the social status 
and sometimes it is difficult to get a suitable match for them. 

Accoiding to chnstianity a man iage tie never disolves till any 
of the couple is alive Sometimes it leads to a great problem. At 
Silphau one conveit who IS nearly fifty-five in age told me that his 
wife fled away with some man just a month after his marriage. Twice 
he appioached the Paiish Pnest foi seeking permission for the second 
.marriage but his lequest was rejected on the ground that his wife 
was still alive in Bhutan, It is mainly a religious pioblem but it has 
got Its economic aspects too Such ill-fated converts cannot again 
make a family of then own or cannot add any economic hand to 
tlieii household and moreover they have to depend on theii relatives 
throughout their life. 

CoQchision : 

So fai we have examined the processes of readjustment, com- 
piomise, peisistcnce, and conflict. While we speak of a cultural 
process, it is understood that it refers to something which is dynamic 
in nature, Logically then, the piocesscs which have been taken into 
consideration here aic also changing m nature and extent on the time 
level. Today what we put into the category of readjustment might 
Jiave passed tlirough a phase of conflict and similarly, wlieie we find 
‘Conflict between the indigenous and clnistian traditions, that may result 
in the phase of compromise oi nwdjustraeiit in the time to come, 

Culture change is a very bioad topic which involves a number 
of cul till al processes. The processes descii bed in this paper can not 
be said to cover every sort of Christian impact operating among the 
rOraon. It is just a piiliminaiy attempt to suggest some of the cul- 
ituial process which may be furthci lefind, illustrated and documented. 

NOTES 

• I, Di, L. P. Vidyarthi, my supervisor, has given hfs valuable Ume in 
leading and correcting the paper. While the opinion expressed in the paper is 
entirely mine, I have got great help from him in presenting the date in a mean- 
ingful form. I have great pleasure in ackowledging the financial a'-sistancc of 
the Wenner Gren Foundation for Anthropo’ogical Research, New York which 
awarded me predoctoral fellowship for undertaking this research assignmtnt. 

3. The invesiigatoi was informed bv a few informants of Bendora (a 
village five miles from Ghampur) which has Christian as well as non -Christian 
Oraon over there, that just after a few years of conversion to chiistianiiy some 
of the families were reconverted to the traditional Oraon fold because tfecy did 
not stop lejoicmg an<J dancing during the Karm« and Sar/nd festivals, The 
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Catholic Mtssioiiancs did not approve it, the people were dnedand not allowed 
to do Church inaitiage till they paid the fine. 
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CHANGES IN THE CYCLE OF FESTIVALS 
IN A BHUMTJ VILLAGE 
Surajit Sinha 

The Bhumij are, accoiding to leading ethnograpliers of 
Cholanagpur aiea like Dalton, Risley and Roy, a Hinduised off-shoot 
of llie Munda of Ranchi plateau. Their major habitat to-day is the 
southern portion of Manbhum district and Dhalbhum sub-division 
of Singbhum distiict. 

During 1950-53 and, again, during 1956-57, the writer was 
engaged in studying the processes of culture change among the 
Bhumij mainly on the basis of intensive study of changes in a single 
village, namely Madhupur, in Chandil Police Station of South 
Manbhum. 

The present essay^ deals with one aspect of Bhumij Culture, 
namely, the annual cycle of festivals. 

Before pioceeding diiectly with the topic under discussion, it 
will be worthwhile to state briefly the .major changes in social orga- 
nisation that we find among the Hinduised Bhumij of South 
Manbhum as compared with the tribal Munda of Ranchi. The 
changes have been mainly in the/oltowing directions : extensions and 
diveisiQccUion of teiritorial ties, foimation of feudalized states and 
related social classes, multi ethnic (or multi-caste) interactions in 
social life and finally, the Bhumij acceepting a more or less specific 
status in the regional heiraichy of Hindu castes. 

Keeping the above background of structural changes in mind 
we shall present our data on the cycle of festivals. It should be 
noted, however, that we are not aiming at giving a full description of 
each of the festivais in a year. We shall lather select a few significant 
ones and describe them schematically mainly with a view to delineat- 
ing the processes of tiansformation, both in terms of social organisa- 
tion and 111 terms of contents of cultural tradition. 

A generalised pictuie of the pattern of festival cycles common 
ito the tribes closely related to the Bhumij, such as the Munda and 
'the Ho will be presented initially and then the contemporar); scene 
will be examined in more detail. 
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The Aboriginal Pattern : 

The festivals of the Miinda or the Ho, both of whom aic settled! 
agricultui ists, using the plough forccnluiies past, arc keyed mainly to 
the cycle of agricultural activities. The welfare of ciops and live- 
stock and avoidance of sickness in men ate the central themes in most 
of them. Thus the following festivals directly icfcr to supernatural' 
aid in agricultural activities : the ceremony of first sowing (Baba 
Muih Paiab of the Ho) ; the cetemonies associated with tiansplan- 
tation of paddy seedlings and theii giowth (Danuirai and Hero 
Parab among the Ho and Batuli or Kadlcta among the Munda) ; 
the ceremony of eating the fust haivested rice (Jomiiowa among the 
Ho and the Munda) ; the ceiemony on the threshing floor (Koloni 
among tlie Ho and the Munda) and thanksgiving ceremony (Mage 
Parab among the Ho and the Miinda). 

Besides the above mentioned agricultural ccicmonies, there arc 
others related to hunting and collecting activities, such as Baha Parab 
festival among the Ho and the Munda, celebrating the llisl blooming 
of flowers and the Phagu Sendta oi Spiiog Hunting Ceremony 
among the Munda. The welfate of the cattle and budidocs is an 
important theme in Mage Parab among the Munda and the Ho, and' 
in the Bandlum or Sohotai festival of the Santal, 

The more important and vigoious festivals take place at the 
end of agricultural operations when gianaries aic relatively full and’ 
there is not much work to be done. <.Tiie major festivals arc maikcd 
by the following general characteiistics. First of all, the selection’ 
of the date of a festival is done by the village ptiest, in consultation 
with the village elders. The date, except for the Phagu ^endra 
among the Munda which lakes place on the full-moon in the month 
of Plialgun (March-AprII), is not astronomically fixed in terms of 
lunar calender, as is the case with the majority of the Hindu Great 
Traditional Festivals. After the selection of the date the village 
messenger shouts out the decision walking through the lanes of the 
village, and every household gets busy cleaning the hosehold court- 
yard, plastering and painting the mud walls and prepaiing rice-beer 
both for offering to the gods and goddesses and also foi househokf 
consumption. 

Each feslival involves some ritualistic activities, the central 
]jlace of whose occurrence is usually the sacred grove or Jahera, The 
village Iciest Douri or Pahan, who formerly was al^o the headman,. 
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I 

pei'foims the rituals, assisted by heieditary assistants 

Prayers are invariably simple and worded as in day to day 
conversations, and offerings aie made to all the multitude of usually 
benevolent gods and godesses • the Supreme Being or Sun god, Sing 
Bonga, the piesidiiig deity of the clan, Marang Bonga, the presiding 
deity of the villages residing in the sacred grove, Jaher Bura and his 
wife Jaher Burl, the ancestral spirits. Ora Bongos and mimeious 
lulls-spirits refeiable to the hills surrounding a village. 

Offerings and sacrifices include lice, vermilHon, chicken and 
rice-beer ; while, it is possible, that they formerly also sacrificed pigs 
and Cattle. 

The rituals are accompanied by group dances of women, or by 
men and women together, while the men play on musical instruments 
such as flutes, country-made violins and diums The more impor- 
tant festivals, such as Mage oi Baha invaiiably prescribe sexual 
indulgence 

The festivals are accompanied by feasting and sumptuous 
di inking of rice-beer at home The festivals admit, beside the 
membeis of the tube, only a few outsider castes for participation. 
These outsiders may be the village biacksmiths, weavers, baskeleers 
01 sweepers. 

On the whole, we may say thaJr these festivals are communally 
sponsored and not keyed to the prestige of an individual , the main 
purpose is communal welfare; (here is no reference to a precise sacred 
lunar calender ; the prayers are simple, unsystenmtised and not suffl- 
cietUly specialised in terms of different festivals; the villageis, as a 
whole, are awaie of the supernatural connotation of the festival; 
there is IJttle specialised performance and differentiation between the 
audience and the performers ; there is no refeience to a complex and 
elaborate sacred lore or myth and villagers meet on a plane of 
equality in social paiticipalion. 

The Contemporary Pattern 

The following table lists the festivals in which the Bhumij 
villagers of Madhupur participate today. These include many that 
ate the result of contact with Bengali Hinduism and the placej^ of 
whose occurence are oTten away from the village of Madhupur : 
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Before analyzing the changes, let US describe’briefly three kinds 
of festivals in which the Bhumij of Madhupur participate : Sarhul, 
the most impoitant among the aborigival festivals, which takes place 
at Madhupur attemiatcd, factioned, competed by parallel Hinduised 
festivals and yet holding ground in the nimds of the people , Ind 
Parab at Barabazar sponsored by the lineage of the former feudal 
Supet- Chief of Paigannah Barabhum, now a leveiuie paying Zamindai, 
involving the participation of 336 oi more villages and Chait Parab 
at Madhupur where the villagers observe a festival more specialised^ 
expensive, and lai get in territorial lange of participation than any- 
thing they knew before in aboiiginal times. 

Sarliiil Festival at Madhupur 

At Madhupur, Saihul festival usually takes place on a fixed 
date, twenty sixth of Baisakh (towaids the end of May), that is two- 
days after the completion of the goigeous Chait Parab festival in the 
village. For three or four generations past, two territorial segments 
of the village, also forming two major factional blocks, namely those 
of the hamlets Bhengat, Bandhtani and Rangkar on the one hand, 
and that of Madhupur and Kenddih on the othei, have been observ- 
ing the festival repaialely in distinct sacred groves oi Jaheras. 

As the village was infested with small pox in the year that we 
stayed among them ( 1358 B. S., 1951), the occurence of the festival 
was postponed fiom the scheduled date. As it is customary not to 
carry cooked tiffin for the woikers in the field until Sarhul Parab is 
performed, the villagers could not pijgtpone the peiforniance of the 
festival too long The village council finally met and selected the 
date of the festival as the tenth of Jaistha (middle of June). It may 
be noted here that such shifting of the sacred date for a festival is 
I arely allowed in traditional Hindu festivals. 

In the evening of the ninth day of Jaistha the village piiest or 
Laya Baneswar Singli, accompanied by his ritual assistant or Kurum 
Laya, Hira Singh, after taking a ceremonial bath in the village tank, 
went to (he village headman’s house to take gulanch flowers, betel 
nuts, kajal, ghee, honey, earthen lamp, nee-powder, methi, turmeric 
paste, etc. They earned the above articles to the village tank and 
ceremonially invited the village tutelary gods to participate in the 
festival where the villagers would ofiei them gifts. 

The Laya and his assistant slept in the house of the former civ 
the bare floor expecting to dream some significant dreams forecasting 
the future of the villagers. Very early m the morning, at about 
3 A. Mo Hira Singh gi^t up to bring ceremoniaily pure water, shem 
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ya/, fiom the Village tank. He kept the filled in eailhen picther, 
covered at (he top by a sal leaf cup, in the village sacied grove. 

At about twelve noon, (he following day, the Laya and his 
assistant pi oceeded to the sacied giove accompanied by an cldcily 
widow who can ied the vai ions at tides of worship fiom the head- 
man’s house A bunch of cluldien stoned at the sal trees in the giovc 
and gathered floweis fot the woiship. 

Veiy soon the Laya stalled his worship, /wy’o, in front of the 
veitical Slone slab known as jaheiihan, the seat of the piesiding deity 
of the village at the base of a sal tiee. The Laya first of all watdied 
whether (he shem jal brought on the pievious night remained full to 
the bum in the pitcher. This year the level was found to be slightly 
lower than the bum, which indicated a deailh of tain m the coming 
yeai 

The Laya marked dots on the giound m front of the Jahcilhaii 
slab with vermilion, sun-dried rice powdci, niFt/ii kajal, etc., m the 
names of the following deities. Slatting with Ganesha, he piocecdcd 
to mention other gods like Dhaiam, Jnher Buia, Jiiltcr Buri, Dessiiuli, 
Shiva, Kaii, Duiga, Pancha Kali, Mahamahi, Bhangat Kudia. Kamin 
Buri, Pancha Debata, sixty four Jiigins, etc. 

It may be noted that out of the seventeen gods mentioned, eight 
repiesent gods of the Hindu Great Tradition (Ganesha, Shiva, Kali, 
Durga, Manasa, Rakhsha Kali, Pancha Kali, Pancha Dcbta), six 
lepresent distinctly aboiiginal gods (Gaiam, Jahei Bara, Jaher Bun, 
Des'auh, Bhangat Kudia, Kamin Biiii) and ihiec rcpicseiil lower 
caste, peasant Hindu tradition (7^ of the legion (Dharam, Mahamahi, 
Jugin). 

To each of the above deities the following simple prayer was 
ofTerred in vernacular. “Oh father (or mother) today, wc all pconlc 
of the village offer you worship. The village is in the gtip of small- 
pox. Save us from this and other dangers 1 am ofTering you the 
articles that have been given to me by the villageis.” 

One gets the impression that the above gods were being treated 
as qualitatively equivalent and not as siifficienUy specialised m attri- 
‘butes or functions. Flowers and sweets were offerred at the end of 
the prayers. After this a be-goat was sacrificed. The goat had first 
of all to eat some paddy grains put before it, of its own accord. For 
a long time the goat refused to cat and the assembled people got 
wonied as this indicated some evil omen. They nllcrnattly cntrealed 
and chastized the tutelary gods so as not to stand in the way of the 
goat’s eating grains. The villagers’ wholesome concern about the 
‘Correct performance of the ritual appealed quite convincing to the 
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writei. At last the goat did eat and its head was’ chopped off in one 
blow of an axe. 

The Laya had then to lecount the two dreams that had dreamt 
on the previous night and they were interpreted by the assembly as 
indicating tiouble to the village in the futuie and that the disease of 
smallpox came to Madhupui fiom the villages of Bareda and 
Makula, 

The people then staited singing tiaditional Sarhul songs, sitting 
with folded hands around the than or the sacred slab, expecting that 
some of them would get possessed and declare the futuie of the lains 
and crops for the yeai. The stock of songs, however, appeared to 
be quite limited. The songs continued foi about an houi, but no one 
got possessed. This made the people somewhat uneasy. Some 
among the assembly weie making cynical remaiks about the power 
of the village tutelary gods. Aftei two hours’ trial, the enterpiise was 
given up. 

The assembled people, all men, then took part in the kahtiri 
(scrambled meat and ricc) cooked by the childien and young men, 
There was no dancing or diinking or even continuation of singing 
The crowd dispeised taking one or two sal flowers fiom the Laya for 
sticking to thatched loofs of their houses. 

This yeai the Laya did not go fiom house to house to offer sal 
Bowers and to get his feet washed by the women, as it was alieady 
too late ill the evening. 

The lack of a suflicient stock of songs, the fact that no one got 
possessed, and the somewhat caieleas way in which the custom of the 
Laya’s visiting the vaiioiis Bhumij families was eliminated, give us 
the impression that the festival is definitely losing its ground among 
the people. Even fifteen yeais ago the festival used to be enlivened 
with group dancing by women while men played on drums and 
flutes and sang songs, for the whole night, Theie was plenty of 
diinking of lice-beer and mahiia wine. The offerings to the gods in- 
cluded ncc-beer, /HflAwa wine, and chicken. 

The Bluimij Khastiiya caste mobility movements in recent yeais- 
have swept away the obviously low Hindu caste-like trails such as 
group dancing by women, offeiing chicken and wine as sacrifices, etc., 
from this once most important tiaditional festival of the Bhumij. 

In contrast to Chait Paiab festival, which had terminated only 
two days picviously, with its gorgeous, open and proud display of 
masked dancing, Sarhul festival was maiked by its efforts to get the 
bare rituals done relatively unobserved, mainly under the cover of 
darkness. Although ^fic festival still holds considerable grouni? in. 
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the minds of the Bttumij, in teims of its spiritual ellicacy, it has come 
'to attain a low piestigc connotation m the Bluiuiijs’ view of the self 
in terms of their consciousness of the opinions of the Hindu onto 
woild In many villages in the ncighbouihood of Mndluipui, we 
have come acioss Bhiimijcs even denying that tJiey observe thcSarhiil 
festival 

Knowing some of the villageis of Madhupui laiily intimately, 
ourgcneial nnpiession is that the Bluimij of this village still have 
considerable sentimental loytiUy to the saciccl giovc and the perfoi- 
maiKc of the Paiab which are believed to had piotectcd their ances- 
toisfiom catastiophies. Again and again we have come acioss 
.mroimants declaiing m then iclaxcd moments— “who knows 
piobably om negligence m the pciformance of the Sarhul Paiab has 
bioughl us to oui piescnt unfortunate situation of icpeated tailuic 
of Clops and lain. There was always pleiUiliil lain in oui foiefathcis’ 
times,” The Uhumij feci uneasy and guilty about being disloyal to 
their beneficial tutclaiy gods, 

Ind Parnh at BnrabnKar. 

Let us now accompany sonic of the Bliumij villagcis of Madhu- 
.pni to a much huger festival Ind Parab (oi Indru Puja), at Baiabii/ai, 
the headquaiici town of the former Sovereign Chief oi Raja of 
Pargannah Baiablnim, lying about twelve miles to the east of Madlui- 
piir. The said festival which takes place on the twelfth lunar day m 
the month of Bhadia (August-Septcmbci), is sponsored by the Rupi 
(now Zaiiiindar) of Baiabhum,® Mcic we aic in company of people 
fiom neaily all of this 336 or moic villages included in thccilatc of 
,Barabhiim and also some fiom places beyond its juiisdiction like 
.Pargaiinas Patkum, Manblium and Shikarbhum, 

Visitors to this festival belong to ovei tlmly distinct ethnic 
groups, castes and tribes. It may be mentioned that in 1950 and 
again m 1957 when wc visited the festival, majority of the visitors to 
the festival weic found to belong to the Mahlo caste and the Saiual 
came next in number. The Bhumij formed only the third most 
numerous group among the visitors. 

At about 2 PM. when we reached Barabazar with nine other 
Bhumij men from Madhupiir m the September of 1950 two umbrellas 
of bamboo frame to be ceremoniously raised on the occasion of Iiul 
Patab, were being decorated in cloth in front of the brick-built family 
temple of the Raja. Wc then went to (he festive giouud where two 
big wooden posts, known as Ind Dang, had been kept ready to be 
Liaised up as soon as the two decorated umbrellas would arrive there 
40 De fitted at the tops, of the Ind Dang posts. 
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About a hundeied yards away from tlw posts, a fair gathered 
where artisans, professional traders and others sat with tberr tempo- 
rary stalls. The mam difference of this fair from the legular weekly 
maikctsin this regions was in the relative abundance of sweets and 
tea stalls and of various luxury items. In September of 1957, when 
we attended festival once more, the temporary stalls included the 
following types, and in following numbeis : beteJ, btri and matches- 
43, sweets— 16, glass bangles— 9, nickel rings, bangles, tasilsnian, 
hair-pins etc.— 5, tea stalls— 3, wooden combs— 2, stationery shops— 
2, fishing hooks— 2, chamchur or fried grams— 2, bamboo flute— 1, 
sacied pictures— 1, fan of peacock-feather— 1, plastic toys— 1, 
baloon— I, paper flowers — 1, tape for hair — 2, silk threads etc —1, 
lottery on looking glass, hand-kerchief and miscellaneous items— 1, 
iron frame for dhamsha drums- 1, local biscuits— 1, dugdugi toy— 1. 
Besides these, a bulTaloe was also brought to the festive ground for 
sale. 

The sellers belonged to twenty three casts among whom the 
Moira formed the most numeious group The Boishtom and the 
Mohainedan came next in number. It is rather stncking that there 
was not a single Bluitnij among the above sellers. Unlike the weekly 
market there were no sale of groceries and mill-made cloths rn the 
fall. Numeious betting stalls which formed an essential element of 
the festival during our liist visit m 1950 weie no longer to be found 
in 1957. This was probably due to more severe police vigilance 
against this illegal trade. 

At about 3 P. M. the crowd at the festival ground swelled to a 
probable number of over 10,000 persons. In many cases young men 
were found to come in groups with sticks and battle axes m hand 
which they raised up stmullaneously in great vigour with the beating 
of drums, madal while singing filthy Bahadurlya Daw Saila songs. 
In some cases young men were dressed as females while dancing typical 
linear group dances of Daw Nach type. 

At about 4 P. M., two officers of the Zainindai of Baiabhum, 
both belonging to the Rajput Chatri Caste, came to initiate the raising 
of the two umbrellas. Twelve Dorns preceeded them with the beating 
of drums. As the Raja was away from the capital town, his crown 
and sword were carried as his emblem by the family priest Jagannalh 
Tripathi, an Ulkal Sreni Brahman, 

Formerly this was the occasion for a veiy pompous and rega’l 
.procession from the palace to the festive ground, The Raja used to 
be carried on a decorated planquin carried by eight persons. He was 
followed by his close agnates, Hikim shaheb, Jubaraj etc. on elaphant 
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back. Following thoi above maiched the siiboidinnte fedual chiefs, 
T.af af Saidars, in their best dicss, on hoisc-back wilh unsheathedl 
sword. Tile latter in their (urn were followed by village-level chiefs 
or Ghatwals and their military assistants Tanbedars. 

. After the two umbrellas weic tied to the two Ind Dang posts 
(the bigger one representing the piesiding deity of the Raj family, 
Su Brindabanchaiid and the other representing the loyal lineage itself) 
two Brahman Piiests, both belonging to Utkal Sreni began olTeiing 
Puja at the base of the two Jnd Dang posts. Players were being 
olfeicd foi the welfaic of the royal lineage and for the subjects to 
Devaiaj India. The above rituals included the following elements 
in succession : Swastibachan Sankalpa, Piija of Panchadevata (Ganesh, 
Surya, Vishnu, Shiva, Duiga), Shaklipuja, Indrapuja (Karaiinayas, 
Varnannyas, Matiikannyas, Bhutasuddhi, Pranayam, Dhyan and 
Shodoshapacliai Puja of Indra, Brahma- Vishnu-Maheswar Puja, 
Ananta Nag Puja, Padnia Nagini Puja, Ashta Nagini Puja, Astra 
Puja and Aiiabat Puja, Pratipadacli Panchadash Tiihi Puja, Ashwin- 
nyadih Swaptavingshati Nakshatradi Puja, Abartadi Chatushtay 
Mesha Puja, Rabyadi Soptabasluir Puja, Basantadi Shastha Ritii Puja, 
Meshadih Dwadash Rashi Puja. These arc followed by Japa 
(meditation) Hotm (olTeiing of ghee on sacrificial fire along with 
incantations) and finally Bali or sacrifice of goats. Two he- goats 
were sacrificed, eacii with a single blow of a sword and the blood 
and the heads weic olTered as sacrifice at the base of the two Ind 
Dang posts. 

After these, at the order of (he Rajput Clihatri Officials of the 
Raja, 'ihe two Ind Dang posts were laised up to a vertical position, 
being pulled ,by thick lopes made of wild grass known locally as 
babtii. As the posts were thus being raised, the assembled crowd 
cheeied up in gicat excitement and raised their slicks. Those among 
the female visitors, who had observed Karam festival at home, bi ought 
a handful of Jawa seedlings of various locally grown crops which 
they threw towards the rising Ind Dang posts 

If the Raja wete present on the occasion he would then embrace 
the two Ind Dang posts. This would be followed by offering of 
prayers to Indra and then the Abhishekli ceremony or formal crow- 
ning of the Raja would take place at the base of one of the Ind Dang 
Posts. The queen is represented on this occasion by a betel nut. 
Then the Raja W'ould encircle both the posts anti-clockwisc three 
times and this would end the ritual aspect of the festival and the Raja-, 
would leturn to his palace in Royal procession. 
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After the raising of the Ind bang posts, the’ focus of the- visitor's 
shifted to the fair ground, Whereas in 1950 we still found-group-’ 
dancing by Santal women folk in the above place, in 1957 the Santals 
were found to had given up the custom as being shameful. The 
major crowd dispersed at about dusk. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the nine Bhumij villagers of Madhupur who accompa- 
nied the wi iter to the festival went there just for the sake of fun 
and not out of a conscious feeling of getting some supernatural merit 
or blessing. 

Eveiy year, two new Ind Dang posts have to be prepared for 
this festival. Tliese sal posts are brought from specially reserved 
patches of jungle in the villages of Punrihasa and Hanspur. On the 
day of Gomua Purniina (that is the day of full moon in the month 
of Siavana) a pet son belonging to Lohar Majhi cast of Barabazar 
town went to the above forests and specially marked with his axe 
two sal tiees for making Ind Dang posts for the year 1950. On the 
following date of new moon, the said Lohar Majhi, accompanied by 
a few other members of his own caste went to the above mentioned 
forests and felled the two trees. People of village Rupapaita carried 
one of the posts to the festive giound while the other one was earned 
by the villagers of Parsa and Lakhanpur. For the abovejobs the 
said villagers got the tiaditional fee of Rs. 2/- per village from the 
Raja. 

Oiri Bagal (caste : Gop) is hereditaiily entrusted with scaling 
the posts with an adze and bringing them to shape. 

The villageis of Puijanga twisted babui grass into ropes and 
got Rs. 2/8/- as their fee. The villagers of Bamnidih and Gobmdpur 
wcie entrusted with planting the wooden posts at the festive ground 
for which they each got the traditional fee of Rs. 2/- per village. 

Thus the ceremony, besides involving geiieial participation of 
peojile from 336 or more villagers and members of over 30 distinct 
castes, entails spebialized paiticipation of seven villages and members 
of five castes, the Chhatri, Brahman, Lohar-Majhi, Gop and -Dom. 

The central organisation of the festival is in the hands of the 
Zaraiftdar (or Raja), his seculai officers and priests all of whom 
belong to the higher castes and the upper economic class. The main 
rituals of the festival aie connected to the Gi eat Tradition of India 
and to the Great SanSkrilic Gods who are propitiated with incan- 
tations ill Sanskrit. 

, However, this Great Tiaditional ritual under the patronage 
of the Zamindar is vitally linked ■ with the “lesser'* rituals pf the 
Village girls who throw seedlingb’ gathbrod Qrbrti Sacred rJaivffVaii 
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baskets olTercd to a regional god named Karam Deola, Tlie latter 
deity is worshipped for the welfaie of crops and the welfare of 
brothers. It should also be mentioned that villagers all over Paiganah 
Barablium make it a point to plant a branch of sal tree in their paddy 
fields on this pailiculai date— with the belief that this would avert 
diseases in ciops. 

Cliait Parab : Elaborations at Home 

Between the last day of the month of Chaitra (March-Apvil) 
and the end of Jaishtha (May-June) occius one of the most goigeous 
festivals of the area, which takes place on different dates at vaiious 
villages in the neighborhood of Madhupur. Village Madliupur has 
been observing the festival for the last seventy five years when they 
first placed the stone Shiva Linga, the phallic symbol of Shiva, under 
the big banyan tree of the village, now known as Shivaslhan, the seat 
of Shiva. 

The central theme of Chait Paiab is the worship of Shiva. The 
festival IS ofllciated by a “low class” Btahman priest assisted by a 
Bhumij who is designated as Pat Bhogta or Shiva Laya. In Madhu- 
pur, Hira Singh, who is the assistant of the Bluunij village priest 
Laya, is also the Pat Bhogta or assistant of the Brahmin priest of 
Shiva. A number of males observe fasting on this occasion, put on 
sacred threads temporaiily and each hold a cane stick in hand. Tlic 
people obseiving .such iitual penance aic known as bhogta or devotee. 
JBhogla gfiura, or hook swinging by the devotees and clihau much 
masked dances arc the main attractions of the festival. 

The festival is accompanied by a small fair, where a number of 
sweet and tea stalls and betel and biri stalls are to be found. Betting 
•stalls could be counted to at least half a dozen 

The ceremonial activities of the festival, involve, besides the 
Bhumij, the participation of six other castes in specialised roles; The 
Napit (barbers)— who shave the bhogtas / Brahman who officiate as 
priests ; Kamar (blacksmith) who rivet nails on the sacred, plant, pat, 
and prepare the book for hook-swinging ; Sabis (the village scavenger) 
who shouts out the date of the festival ; the Khana, who prepare 
the wooden pole for hook-swinging ; and the Dom, who play on 
drums and other musical instruments. 

As we had mentioned before, the contrast with the aboriginal 
Sarhul Festival, which takes place only two days after the Ghait 
Parab, is quite striking. Here the Bhumij villagers of Madhupur 
are openly proud of their festival and its displays. Unlike the rcia* 
tivSlyeiniplc Sarhul fjpstival, the diverse activities of Chait Parab 
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■continue for five or more days. On the first day, the devotee bhogtas 
are ceremonially shaved. The second and third days are marked by 
ceremonial baths by the Pat Bhogta and the first oflfenng of dhup 
(incense) and pradip (earthen lamp) at the Shibasthan. On the fourth 
day, the villagers participate in such varieties of activities as the erec- 
tion of a shed or CMiamra over the Shib Linga by the Kharia, rive- 
tting the severed wooden hoard, pat, by the blacksmith and bathing 
■it at the village tank, the performance of Puja by the Brahman at 
Shiva Linga in the evening, offering sacred floweis, bael leaves un- 
boiled milk, sweets, molasses, honey, melted butter, incense, etc., 
and the distiibution of grams to the fasting bhogtas at the end of 
thePuja. The following day the Biahman again performs Puja at 
night at the Shivasthan where women from the various Bhumij and 
other households in the village bring their offeitngs of sweets, grains, 
and lamps m small baskets. Around midnight, the performance of 
Chhau dances staits. The danceis, mainly young men of the vill ige, 
trained foi about two months by a special ti ainer (ostad), depict in 
pantomimes many of the popular themes of the Ramayana, Mahabha- 
rata and the Piiranas. The acoibat natua dancers also ainve at the sight 
of the festival and present (lieii performances The sixth oi the last 
day of the festival involves activities such as the erection of a long 
ipost of sal wood known as bhogta dang (the post for swinging of 
the bhogtas) in the morning by the ICharms and later on, the perfoi- 
inances of hook swinging, bhogta ghura, by one devotee, bhogta, after 
-another. At about noon, when the last bhogta climbs down aftet 
performing hook swinging, the c^fowd disperses and the festival is 
formally terminated. 

We may also mention some of the other specialisations in this 
festival which are not to be found in “one- village bound” Sarhul 
festival. 

The Chait Parab at Madhupur is attended by people from about 
'twenty villages in the neigobourhood and the audience includes at 
least twenty live distinct castes beside the Bhumij. Jn entertainments 
■one finds the specialised performance of chhau dance with varied 
rhythms and themes ; miua nach ot acrobat dances and visits by a few 
iprostitutes. 

Chait Parab has thus many of the flavours of the larger regio- 
nal festival of Ind Parab, in its combination of fair, multi ethnic 
participation, visits by prostitutes and complex rituals (although much 
less Sanskritized). Its marked difference from the latter is in comm- 
unal sponorship, In the March of 1951, about a month before the 
(■beginning of the Chak Parab festival, the vUlagers were debating m 
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the popular council,, Pandiayat, , whether the various households in 
the village should be liable to equal subscription or people should 
pay jn proporlion to their wealth, the village chief paying the largest 
amount. The final decision was that all should pay equal sums, 

' However, on the occasion of the festival one finds the village 
headman moving aioiindveiy pioudly in his best diess, giving the 
qir of being the patron of the festival. He icccives the niembcts of 
the Taraf-Sandar's family (the Superior Chief of 59 villages) and also 
other wealthy Hindu neighboius with special care, giving a flavour 
of hieraichtc dilfeicntiation in social inteiaclions with the visitors. 

The objectives of observing Chait Parab have both communal 
and private dimensions. On a communal level, the festival ensuics 
the villagers adequate lainfall and safety from diseases and epide- 
mics. ft also operates a^, a symbol of picstige for the village. On 
the other hand women come with their olTcnngs to the Shivasthan 
with special praycis in mmd, such as the welfare of their husbands 
and childicn and for gaining of capacity to have children in cases of 
barrenness. The bliogias who observe the penance rites of fasting 
and hook-swinging do it mainly to have permanent supernatural 
protection from malevolent spirits and also as mere fun, but not as 
punishment for their sins. 

One should not fail to notice that the cultuic complex of Chait 
Parab feslival, the sacred spot of Shivasthan and the village level 
priest or Shiva Laya, with its central objective of safety fiom disease 
and assurance of rain operate in somewhat paiallcl fashion, livalJing 
the older culture-complex of Sarhul festival, the sacicd gtove and the 
priest or Laya and lituals for safely fiom diseases and assurance of 
rain. While a generation back, in case of scvcie dcatth of lain it 
was customary to have the Laya bound hand and foot to lie on his 
back with folded arms in the Jahera to piay to the tutelary gods till 
the rains came, today the villagers observe fasting or dhorna at Sliiva- 
sthan foi days together till the god Shiva biings the rains. 

Shiva, who is also known lacally as Burha Baba, is often regar- 
ded to be tlic same as J iher Btiriia dnd Durga in legaided to be the 
same as B ira Devi or Jaher Burhi. Bahadur Singh, a literate Bhu- 
mij informant, tells us that Sarhul Parab is in icality the worshipping 
of the god Shiva ; “Shiva used to cover his body with ashes and move 
around wcairing tiger-skin. He used to decorate himself with dhutiira 
flowers; In our Jahera we make a gaidcn like the one that Shivk 
had qn the mount Kailas *' ‘ This ' is an ingeneoiis reinterpretatioh. 
'of the tribal tradition redatihg ifto'Grfial Hindiv Tradition. 
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Analysis 

We may now utilise to the above three concrete experiences of 
observing three important kinds of festivals as our entry to the task 
of delineating the main pattern of changes in the Bhumij cycle of 
festivals. We shall of comse, draw examples from some of the other 
festivals in the Bhumiy’s annual cycle also. 

On the level of social organlsalio’t the main changes seem to 
have been the following : — 

The locus of some of the major festivals m which ihe Bhumij 
villages of Madhupur parttcipale has shifted beyond the village : Ind 
Parab at Baiabazar {12 miles to the east) ; Chhata Parab at Chakul- 
toi (20 miles to the northeast) and at Oobarghusi (16 miles to the 
southeast) ; Ratha Jatta at Balaiampur (8 miles to the east) ; etc. 
The above festival area covers more than one thousand square miles, 
involving comprehensive or partial participation of at least six hund- 
red 01 more villages. 

Such paiticipation beyond the boundary of one’s own village, 
however, was not entirely absent in aboriginal times. The commu- 
nal hunting (Phagu Seiidia of the Munda and Desh Shikar of the 
Bhumij) in the spiingor summei,is one such festival. But there 
wore not many other festivals of such kind. 

Multi-elhinic participation • We find that a festival like that of 
Ind Paiab involves ceiemonial participation of at least five distinct 
castes in dilTcrent specialised roles. Even on the village level, we 
found that Chait Parab involves ceremonial participation of six disti- 
nct castes in special roles. 

Besides such specialized participation, a large festival like Durga 
Puja at Bamni or Ind Parab at Barabazar becomes the meeting grou- 
nd of at least 30 different castet Even at Chait Paiab, organised 
mainly by the Bhumij villagers of Madhupur, the visitors included 
about twenty five distinct castes coming fiom twenty different villages. 

Increasing specialisation of social roles in the festival : We find 
in some of these festivals such distinct specialised social roles as were 
not therein the aboriginal pattern. Among these we may mention ; 
litvial peiformance belonging to a special ethnic group, such as the 
Brahman priest ; entertainers, such as a tioup of trained chkatt dancers 
and thcii trainer or ostad, dancing girl, nachni, and her keeper rasik 
the acrobatic iifl/ttfl dancer, prostitutes, etc. 

Upper class sponsorship and dominance in some festivals, suclj 
as ; Diu'gti Puja at Bamni, Chhata Parab it Gobarghusi, Ind 
Parab at Barabazar which are initiated by the f araf-Sardars of PanCha 
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Sardari and Satrakhani and the Zamindai of Pargannah T3arabhumi 
respectively# Each of the above festivals operates clearly as symbolic 
validizor of the superior status of the respective sponsor and is con- 
troiled by people beloniiig to the uppei status groups. 

Segmentatwn of the village community in (he organised perfor- 
mance of communal festivals \ III village Mad iiudur, wc find today 
that festivals such as the Sarhul and Jantal arc organised by the bio- 
-cks of hamlets separately. Even greater segmentation is obseived in 
Magh Puja, Baratii Baita, and Banbhojan festivals ; each of which is 
now organised by each of the tolas oi the hamlets of the village 
separately. 

Resti) ictions on women's participation : It has been already 
mentioned that women are baired from participating in gioup-dances 
or panta nach in Sarhul festival. Besides this, the higher one moves 
up the social classes among the Bhumij, one finds the women less free 
to visit festivals in the neighbouring or distant villages. 

However, this external restriction on female participation 
should not be meant to signify that there has been uniform leduction 
of the scope of women's paiticipation in the festivals In fact, the 
situation is sometimes quite the reverse. We find today a number of 
festivals whose intiative is laigely lestnctcd to the women, such as in 
Tusu, Jitua and Karam Parab Wc do not find anything equivalent 
to this among the aboi iginal Ho or Munda. 

In cultural contents the concictc changes have been mainly the 
folloi^ing : 

The major traditional festivals such as Saihvil or Maghe have 
become attenuated and some important components of the iiaditional 
festivals have been largely discarded such as cattle, pigs and fowl as 
objects of sacrifice, group dancing by women and open social drink- 
ing of rice-beer oi distilled liquor from mahm flowers. 

We also find that in the contents of players of (he still-main- 
tained traditional festivals, names of some Sanskritic or Sanskritised 
deities have been incorporated, such as Ganesha, Dharma, Bhagaban, 
ranch Devdta, etc., who are mentioned along with such traditional 
gods as Jaher Bora, Jaher Buri, various hill spiiits and soon. The 
pattern of prayers in the village level festivals, however lias remained 
unchant. cd. They are done in day to day conversational Barabhumia 
BengaU dialect, understood by the villagers. Among the articles of 
worship we find such Hindu (?) elements as grass blades, gtdaneb 
flowers, kajal, methl, etc , which wc do not find In (he traditional 
rituals of the Munda of the Ho. 
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Besides the general picture of reduction of many of the tradi- 
tional festivals, we also find specialised complex developments both 
in the village-level and larger festivals. Among these we may men- 
tion : specialised dances and drama, elaborations in songs and elabo- 
rations in the pantheon. 

In connection with changes in brganisation we already mentioned 
the various kinds of entertainers. Let us now look briefly into the 
performances. 

In Naim Nach which are performed by solo acrobats to the 
accompaniment of beating of diiims by drummers, usually belonging 
to the Dorn caste, the dancer does not attempt to pantomime any 
tiaditional Hindu myths or other sacred lore His mam role is to 
display pleasant, rhythmic, acrobatic skills, with abundant emphasis 
on variations in the expression of the face and of the eyes, 

The masked c/i/m« dances, howevei, invariably have themes 
selected from the Puranas, the Mahabliaiata and the Ramayana. 
The most frequently enacted topics fioin the Mahabharata are 
Draupadir Baslrahaian (lobbing Draupadi of hei diess), Pasha 
Khela (the game of dice), Hiramba Badh (The killing of the demon 
Hiramba), Jayadrather Apaman (humiliation of Jayadratha), 
Diihshashan Badh (kilting of Duhshashan), and Abhimanyu Badh 
(killing of Abhimanyu). The most populai scenes from the Rama- 
yana aic Ram Laksman Sitar Baiia Jatra (Rama Lakhsman and Sita 
goes to the forest), Taiaka Badh (killing of the demoness Taraka), 
Siirpanakhar Hasika Chhadan (chSippings-off of the nose of the 
demoness Surpanakha), Maya Miiga Sita Haian (abduction of Sita), 
Bali Badh (killing of Bah), Lanka Dahan (burning of the city of 
Lanka), Indrajit Badh (killing of the demon Indiajit), Kumbhakarna 
Badh (killing of the demon Kumbhakarna), and Raban Badh (killing 
of Raban >. It is interesting to note how a vast majority of the dances 
have a battle oi fight as the central theme. Besides these panto- 
mimes there aie also regular drill dances, known as mel tal, which 
the people conceive as ihythmic marches of soldiers. 

The performance of the Chhait dances which starts in the even- 
ing, commences with a dance in honour of Sanskiitic god Ganesha,' 
the divine master of the ceremony, for blessings on the performances. 
Vaiious pantomimes continue for fifteen to twenty minutes ; each 
being preceded by a short introductory song, know as rang. These 
Chimi dances api^ear to be the most effective media for familiarising 
the Bhumij with some of the major themes in the Epics and “the 
Puranas. 
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■Wlicjcas the chhatt nafeh troupes are trained locally by specialist 
osfads 01 trainers, living in the general legioii of Burabluitn, the 
theatre parties or Jatras come from the city of Purulia or from towns 
faitljcP off, such ns Banknra, In their pcifounanccs, they too take up 
traditional Sanskritic themes, but display them in moic detail in four 
oi six hour diamas lathei than in fifteen mniuto jianlomunc dances of 
chtminnich. Whereas c/i/wm wo/c// is oigatiiscd by many villages 
coinnitinally on the occasion of Chait Paiab.yVrrwi arc usually organi» 
'sed by foimcr siipeiior village cliiefs, such as Tainf Sardars of Panch 
Saulaii 01 Satiakhani and the Zamindar of Barablnim. 

In Songs, too, we find a corresponding elaboration in content 
and style, as well as in their increasing lefeicnce to Sanskritic 
tradition 

In contiast to the traditional two or four line, local-expciicnce« 
bound, simple songs that we still find in Kaiam, Smhul and 
many of the Tusii songs, we also find longei songs, with complex 
ornamentation and reference to Sanskritic tradition, The theme of 
celestial love of the lord Krishna and Radhn permeates many of 
these more complex songs, especially in those sung with dances by 
dancing girls, nflc/ini. 

One often finds simpler and more ornamented vcr.sions existing 
side by side. Thus Tusu songs sung by the village maidens of 
Madhupur aie vcjy much phrased in tcinisof local cxpeiiences in 
two or four line ivciscs, while one also gct.s piinlcd Tusu songs, 
composed by special litciati, which aie favoiiritics of men visiting 
Makar' of Tusu festivals at Dulnn or SiUighata. The main theme of 
these latter songs, again, is (he celestial love of Radho and Krishna 
described in veiy elaborate styles. In Karam festivals, too, (he 
contrast between the simple Karam songs and (hose associated with 
noMf mch dances that follow, is quite sinking. A few songs, in free 
translations, are cited below as examples : 

Sailiul Song 

' “in the backyard of out house, elder brother I 
The partridge takes its bath 
Spreading the caith all over its body.” 

Karam Songa 

(a) A simple form 

“A handful of surgunja blooms in deep red 
My daughter has been mariicd far away 
. And my heart weeps in agony.” 

,(b) ^ complex nachni song 

^‘Wuh great care I enciiclcd the sea to get some gems 
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Tlie sea got dry, the gem lay hidden ; all due to the ill fate of 
'the unforUme one. 

With gieat care I planted champa tree with its beautiful 
glistening leaves. 

As I pluck the flowers, the branch falls off ; all due to the ill 
fate of the unfortunate one. 

In the house of the unfortunate one you find the coeoanut tree 
And in my fi iend’s house is the bael tree 

The bael ripened, the friend did not come ; he led me to su<jh 
despair. 

With great care Qaun sat to make turmeric paste 
Rai (the Loid Kishha) was reminded of the colourful turmeric- 
pasted feet of his beloved one,” 

Tnsu Songs 

(a) A simple one, 

“The yam tree is at the front door 
The bird alights on it for jam fruit. 

The bird has a bead necklace, see how wonderful it is 
The lotus blooms on banana tree. 

(b) A complex one. 

“Loid Kiishna dances in presence of his mother 
In what joy he dances in presence of liis mother 
How many cowherds and cowherdesses go to see this 
How much of cheese and cuid men give him to eat. 

How many gods come with their wives flying in chariots 
across the sky. * 

To see the celestial dance of the Lord Krishna Brahma comes 
riding the swan and Indra' come riding the elephant Airabat. 

Shiva comes with Parbati, riding a bull 
Sidam and Subal also go to dance 

Gora (the composei) states that the sun is high up in the sky 
We may note in passing that while war and heroism are the 
■main themes in the masked dances, the songs abound in tender 
emotions, often emphasizing pathos m love. 

Many of the contempoiary festivals involve the worship df 
painted clay idols, as in Saraswati Puja, Manasa Puja, Durga Puja, 
Kali Puja, etc. These idols are usually made by craftsmen belong- 
ing to a special caste known in this area as the Chhutor. 

The existence of market-like interactions in the fairs that tem- 
■porarily grdw around the place of the festival is also another 
4istir(Ctive featbie.pf festivals uf to-day. 
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Reference to an 'enlarged pantheon of Sanskritic gods and' 
Sanskritic sacred lore or myths marks an important line of departure 
fiom the traditional pattern of festivals. Sanskritic gods, such as 
India, Durga, Shiva, Manasa, Kali, and Saraswati, icmaiii as the 
key emblems in many of the festivals, namely Ind Parab, Durga Puja, 
Chait Paiab, Manasa Puja, Bandlina Paiab and Saraswati Puja 
festivals, lespecliveJy. We mentioned how, even in traditional' 
festivals such as the Saihul, Sanskritic gods such as Ganesha, Shiva, 
Kali, Durga, Manasa, Pancha Debata, etc., aie incliKlcd along with 
tiaditional deities like Jaher Dura, Jaher Buii, Dcssauli, Kamin Buri, 
etc., in the praycis. In the case of some of the abotiginal festivals, 
we also find the names of the festivals being Sanskntised. Thus 
Jantal Paiab is known m villages as Asaihi Puja, Mage Parab as 
Magh Puja, and so on, We also find in many cases aboriginal 
festivals now being held in astronomically fixed dates accoiding to 
the Hindu Sacred Calcndei. Thus Jantal Parab and Dalraa Puja 
take place on the Hindu sacicd date of Ambabachi m the month of 
Asarh, Dclde Biiru Paiab takes place on the sacicd date of Makar 
Sankranti in the month of Paus, Sanskiitic texts such us Sii Sri Chandi 
arc read in the Durga Puja festival at Bamni. Besides such reference 
to traditional Sanskrit sacred texts, we also find elaborate regional 
myths, tiaiisniitted orally or written in the legional vetiiaoular 
dialect, such as Karamci Brata Kata or Jimiil Bahancr Kahtni, 
iccited on the occasion of Karam and Jilua Parabs respectively. 

Looked at as more abstiact oultiiial processes, we may say that 
the ‘aboriginal’ oi ‘little traditional’ festivals of the Bliumlj have been 
mainly slibjected to the following process of change ; 

Auemation : We have alieady given the example of how 
Sarhul festivals in Madhupur has become simplified and rid of some 
of its elaborations, Even moie drastic simplification is observed in ■ 
Magh Puja, the modern version of the once important Maghe Parab, 
which does not even have special songs associated with it, 

Becoming Secret ; Some festivals which have attained deroga- 
tory connotation in the eyes of the Hindu neighbours arc now-a days- 
observed in paitial or complete secrecy fiom outsides. The Sarhul 
festival is observed in such partial secrecy, while Bhangat Kudra. 
Puja, in which a pig is sacrillcd, is worhipped in complete secrecy. 

Fusion with traditional Hindu festivals : The Dnima hill ranges, 
the ancient abode of the traditional presiding deity of liie hill, Dalma 
Pat, also shelters a stone phallic symbol of Shiva, While on the 
tenth day of the darker half of the month of Asaihji (Jime-July), the 
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Bhuiny pnest of Lays performs the Daloia-Puja* offering prayers to 
Dalma Pat as well as to Shiva, on the night of Shiva Chatuidasi; 
m the same month, a festival is observed in honoxir of Lord Shiva 
by a Brahman Sadhn. The latter festival is patronised by the Taraf 
Sardar of Satrahkhani. In the mind of the Bhumij Laya, as wellas 
that of an average Bhumij villager, the traditional deity of Dalma 
Pat is identified with Shiva. 

Similar fusion, of a little traditional festival with one of Sans- 
kritic tradition is marked m Karam festival where the paiticipant 
girls carried some of the seedlings offered to Karam Puja at home to 
Baiabazar and threw them toward the raising fnd Dang for the great 
traditional god Indra, The traditional Bandhaa festival in Kartic 
(November) h similarly fused with the worship of Sanskrltic goddess 
Kah at night. 

Reinterpretation ; In Karam festival we find that the aborigi- 
nal woiship of karam tree and its presiding spirit Kaiam Deota for 
the fertility m crops and women have undergone linguistic transfor- 
mation ot karma and have obtained the supplementary connotation of 
purity in ethical action, referable to the Sanskritic concept of Karma. 

Similar reinterpretation is to be found in the concept of 
Dharam Deota, whose name is invoked in the beginning of every 
village-level festival. Dharam Deota is conceived by the Bhumij 
both as Sun God and also as the presiding deity of moral actions, 
Risley (1891), Das (1924), Chattopadhaya (1942), and Bhattacharya 
(1952), find Dharam Deota as a Hinduised version of the Mundari 
Sun God and Supreme Being, Siiig Bonga. 

It is hard to decide by what steps the ancient Mundari Sun 
God, Sing Bonga, has come to be known as Dharam Deota among 
the Bhumij (Bhattachaiaya, 1952: 1I7-I53). But this linguistic 
transformation or borrowing has helped it to acquire in addition to 
the concept of Sun God, the additional Hinduised connotation of 
“guardian of ethical behavioui” or dharma. 

Competition and Substitution ; Although in the co existence 
and fusion of little traditional and ‘Great Traditional’ festivals we 
find instances of cultural compromise (metaphorically speaking) and 
synthesis ; the Great Traditional festivals also, in cases, operate as 
competitors and may ultimately displace or substitute the ‘little’. 

Thus Chait Parab appears to be well on the way to displacing 
Sarhul festival, appearing almost at the same time, emphasizing simi- 
lar themes of assurance of lam and removal of sickness and manifes- 
ting itself In relatively more gorgeous display. Hinduised Tusu Parab 
of today, observed ffter harvesting operatiops, appears to hav? repla- 
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ced the traditional NTaglic Pai'ab in many Bhumij villages in the area. 

• ' In (he intioduccd Great Hindu Traditional festivals in the 
Bhumij Tribal area, in their turn, we find corresponding changes. 
Fliston with local festivals is exemplified in the conjunction of Ind 
and Kaiam festivals, Kali Puja and Bundhna and so on. 

Besides such total conjunction of gicat and little traditional 
festivals, each leinaining somewluil distinct, we also find Gieat 
Traditional festivals incoipoiating “aspects” of aboiiginal cultuie, 
and also in cases being icintcrpictcd in tcinis of little traditional 
.experience of the Bhumij villages and thus being parochialiscd. 

During Durga Puja festival at Bamni, wc find the Taraf Saidar, 
who is the sponsoi of the festival, going out ccicmonially to the 
foiest to offer obeisance to iesa bird, which is traditionally rcgaided 
as the totem of the clan Badda. Thus the Gicat Tiaditional festival 
of Durga Puja absorbs the local tribal tiadition of totemism. Wc 
mentioned before that goddess Durga is often regarded by the non- 
iiteratc Bhumij as the same as Jaher Biuhi. 

Duiiiig the Sainswali Puja festival at Mngh (January-Fcbiiuiry) 
at village Piirnnpani, wc find the people from suiTOunding villages 
assembling on the neighbouring upland Ranga Tunr, enjoying the 
non-Sanskrilic spoit of cock-fighting. The festival site was formerly 
one of the sacred giovos of village Purnapani and still shows the 
remnants of the giovc in a few sal ticcs. Even twenty years ago this 
was the site of a contemporary version of tlic uborginal Muglic parab 
locally known as Pitha Chhanka, which was officiated ovei by the 
Bhumij, piiest. Sahan Singh, the hetidman of the village and one of 
the iafluemial assistants of the Taraf Sardar of Panch Sandari, in 
Bluimij'Khastriya caste mobility movement, deckled to start the 
festival of worshipping goddess Saraswati in the same place on the 
data of observance of the Pitha Chhanka festival. Since 1936, for a 
few years the two festivals existed side by side and were being obser- 
ved siimiltaneousiy, till the ritual aspects of the aboiginal festival 
were given up while the ritual of worshipping the image of Saraswati 
continued in full vigour. While the core rituals of the aboriginal 
festivals have been given up, the palteren of entertainment persists 
and is conjoined with the traditional Hindu Saraswati Puja. The 
latter festival is now enlivened by group dances of Santal women, 
naefiM dances, and cock fighting on the day following the Puja, Wc 
thus find that the process of parochialisation, instead of simplifica- 
tion, often leads to elaborations unique to a looaUly or region, 
•'Celebriling tile worship of the goddess Saraswati., with ooek-fightiilg 
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would be inconceivable ini a. tiaditional Hiifiu village of -West or 
East Bengal. 

In general, we may state that there has been a distinct “shift of 
prestige”, to the introduced non-aboriginal, Hinduised festivals On 
the other hand, we find that the Bhumijes’ sentimental loyalty to 
such traditional festivals as the Sarhul persist to a large extent. We 
mentioned before that the neglect of such essential elements as the 
offetlng of fowl and ricc-beei, ceremonial group dancing by women, 
etc,, in the traditional festivals under the pressure of prestige diive, 
create in them a feeling of guilt and also a fear that the neglect of 
their long-standing fiiendly gods might bring them some harm. 

The transformation m Bhumij ceremonial cycle cannot be 
described by such blanket teims as “secularisation”. Transforma- 
tion here is not consistently in the direction of “holiday” from “holy 
day”. In fact we might say with some confidence that saaed cultuial 
performances in festivals of the Bhumij have become more elaboiate 
through Hindu contacts and also through internal development. This, 
however, does not mean that the festivals as a whole have become 
more taaed in terms of the “attitude” of the Bhumij villagers. With 
reference to the most of the large scale festivals outside their village, 
we may say that for the Bhumij villagei, of Madhupur, those are 
mainly places of fun (although the festivals have elaborate ritualistic 
relevance to the sponsor families), theie being little feeling of super- 
natural gain through participating in those festivals. There are, 
however, exceptions to these, as in the case of Makar Parab at 
CJihata Pukiir or Satighata whege taking sacred baths in the Subar- 
narckha rivei has as much ritual connotation as in any abovigiiial 
festival. Wc may also note that the Bhumij villagei s of Madhupur 
are occasionally found to offer sacrifices to the goddess Durga dur- 
ing the Durga Puja festival at Bamni, as fulfillment of a vow to the 
goddess foi curing sickness, Foi such specific families- Duiga Puja 
has deep ritualistic connotation, 

One Inay also point out that m some of the extra-village^ larger 
festivals women participate to a gi eater bxtent m the ntiialistic 
aspects of the festivals than the male Bhumij. Foi example, when 
the women tlubwjltiwa seedlii^gs toward the raising //n^ pole, the 
Ind Parab festival has more ritualistic connotation to them ' than for 
the tlvefagc male Dhurtiij visitor to the festival. 

' Taken as a whole, in compauson with their aboriginal phttetii, 
we inay say hhat the contemporary Bhumij villager has been phiticl- 
pating in a relatively ihofe secularised form of behaviour in 'Soine of 
the oiHof 'jfij'stivals th^n they ever did before while at ]ioni6, at the 
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same time, they are 'participating in a relatively more complex sacred 
•culture. 

Mechanism of Transformation 

Besides the obvious factor of large-scale immigration of various 
Hindu Castes, bringing m their own patterns of festivals, mostly fiom 
West Bengal, the most impoitant orgamsalional basis of the trans- 
formation in the pattcin of festivals has been the factoi of the forma- 
tion of feudalised stales among the Bhumij in this aica since scvctal 
ecnturics befoic the British occupation of Barabhum in 176*5. The 
majoiily of the huger Hindiused festivals in the aiea arc sponsoicd 
by the BJnimi) dciivcd p.scudo-Khsatnya feudal super-cliiefs, Taraf- 
Sardais, Zemindar, etc- 

Tlteie aic evidences that in most cases, the social process of 
formation of state pi cceded the 01 ganisaf ion of large-scale festivals. 
Whereas state-like political structure of Bainbhum with i's feudalised 
hierarchy was firmly established at least one or two ccntuucs faefoic 
1765, wc had (he Durga Puja being perfoimcd by the Taraf Sardar 
of Punch Siudari only since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Chhata, Parab at Qobarghusi is being organised by the 
Taraf Sardar of Satiakhani only since the first decade of the twentieth 
-century. 

The pattcin laid by the feudal oveilord has been the model foi 
the lower order of chiefs. Thus Taraf Sardais of Satiakhani and 
Panchasardari imitated the Super-Chief of Pargannah Baiabhum 
in observing Chhata Parab and Duiga Puja festivals icspectivciy. 
Even on the village level at Madfiupiir, wc find the Ghalowal or the 
village chief sponsoring a very reduced version of Durga Puja in 
Scptcmber-Octobcr with an cai then pot or g/tn/jnstcad of building 
an image of Durga, 

While feudalisation and formation of state lies in the background 
of a large number of festivals, some others have been communicated 
to the Bhumij directly by the lower caste Hindu immigrants from 
JSengal. Among these we may mention Manasa Puja, Kali Puja, Jitva 
Puja, Tusu etc. The lower Hindu castes, in their turn, have been 
drawn to accept some of the aboriginal tribal festivals such as Jantal, 
Karam^ Magh Puja, Baram Baita, etc. 

From our descriptions wc have not been able to trace any neat 
development of an aboriginal festival into a larger or more universal- 
jsed one which has obtained Great Traditional dimension out of local 
,otTcgional development processes— -(Marriott, 1955).. 

The cases where, the processes in (ho direotion of univcisalisa- 
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tion appear fairly transparent are those where “little tribal tradi- 
tions” have become conjoined with the Gieat Tradition of the 
Hindus : the latter often being sponsored by feudal chiefs. In the 
conjunction of aboriginal Karam Parab and more universal Ind 
Paiab, we presented one such case 

We have also indicated that tiansformations have taken place 
through linguistic change and syncretic reinteipretion. Thus we find 
that the worship of the presiding spirit of Karain tree changed into 
woiship of the god Karina Raj who rewaids pure ritual action and 
around whom grow elaboiate myths. Sirailat tiansfoimation was 
indicated in the change of Sing-Bonga (Sun God) to Dharma Deota, 
who, in addition to being the Sun-God, becomes also the guardian 
spit it of religiousness. 

If we travel a little north of Pargannah Barabhum to the village 
Baghmundi, the capital of the Zemindar of Pargannah Baghmundi, 
we find the Zemindar family worshipping the traditional Mundaii 
god Marang Buru, the presiding deity of the mountain, and his wife 
Cluiprungi, as the guardian spirits of their lineage. Marang Buiu 
has to be worshipped by a Bhumij Laya and his wife Chupi ungi is 
worshipped by the Zemindar himself. In the minds of all the perma- 
nently resident Hindu castes in Paigannah Baghmundi these two 
deities Marang Buru and Chuprungi have become equivalent in status 
to any other important Hindu gods. 

Such small range regional universalisation of tribal gods through 
the sanction of the feudal overlords is also evidenced at Ichagarh, 
where the tribal mountain god Andhaii Buru, now known as Andhari 
Pat Burha Thakur, is recognisedlis the guardian spirit of the royal 
lineage of Patkum. Adhari Pat Burba Thakur has attained prestige 
equivalent to Sanskritic Hindu gods in the eyes of the older Hindu 
linhabitants of Pargannah Patkum, and is often looked at as being 
■the same as Shiva. Should we conceive the pattern of transforma- 
tion in the cycle of festivals among the tribal Bhumij of Manbhum as 
orthogenetic or lieterogenetic, to use Redfield and Singer’s terms 
(Redfield and Singer, 1954) ? If we look at the immediate or recent 
perspective of history, we would see in them the interaction of two 
somewhat distinctive configurations of religious traditions— a Case of 
ihetefogenetio development. On the other hand, we are impressed by 
the more or less comfortable adaptation of the tribal culture to a 
more complex setting with more difierentiated ethnic groups interact- 
ing, a larger volume of People coming from a wider geographical 
.area in communication, sometimes under more organised political 
control. Many of the aboriginal festivals persist, although often m'' 
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an attemmtcci form ; some get fused with (he coin|)Iex festivals of the 
immigrant Hindus ; some attain icintcipieted connotations, comimi- 
nicable to a larger audience. A more complex and yet sacied tradi- 
tion emerges in the region. The ccntial themes of the aboriginal 
festivals, good harvest, desire for childicn and avoidance of sickness 
still runs supreme in the con tcmpoi ary scenes; while the additional 
emergent themes aic those of picstige, the soveicignty of the chief, 
ablusion of sin by sacred bath, etc. 

At this stage, to indulge in an argument whether the tiansfor- 
mation is heterogenetic or orthogenetic in a specific historic sense 
will not be piofitablc. All that we would be led to say is that many 
of the processes of transformation of the tribal scene appear to be 
analogous to, although perhaps not identical with, the processes by 
which the early stages of Indie civilisation developed through the 
simultaneous giowth of piimary urbanisation, state-like political 
structures, and the conversion of the (libal people into peasantry, 
finally encompassing these various levels of human gioupmgs under 
a common complex sacred tradition. 

NOTES 

1 A preliiniuary veision of Ibis p.ipcr was picscntcd by llic writer inn 
seminar on “Comparison of Cultures’ Little and Orcat Tiudilions of India — 
Interaction of Tribal, Peasant and Urban Dimensions,” conducted jointly by 
Professors Robert Rtddeld, Mdton B. Sin(?ci and the wiitcr at the University of 
Chicago in the Spring of lOIC, This p.ipei w.i8 originally ptiblishod in the Journal 
of Social Research Vol I No 1. It is being icproduecd heie with ccilaiu 
modifications for larger circulation, 

2 Exception lo this is to be fouiTd in the Soso Donga festival of the 
Munda'in which n special medicinc-innn, Dcont a chants a Miinda song in 
which the story of Sing Donga and the twelve Asm brothers anil thirteen Deota 
brothers is related-(Roy, 1012 482) 

3 Circumstantial evidences indicate that tlic Raj family, although decla- 
ring themselves as Rajput Khastriya foi several gcncrnlions, originally belonged' 
lo the Bhumij tube. Madhupur is one among 330 or more villages under the 
Raja of Barabhuni. 
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REUGIONS TECHNOLOGY AND EVOLUTION : 

A CASE STUDY OF A MUSLIM COMMUNITY 
Louis Du/uee 

Foi decades anllu opologists and olhci .social bcicnlisls oi hu- 
manists have tenaciously clung to (he belief (hat a people will cling 
tenaciously to their icligious beliefs when confioatcd by a technolo- 
gically supcnoi cultuic. Obviously, obscivable acciilluuUion occuis 
inoie tiipidly and with less stiain in (he economic sphcic The strain 
is one of relative tlcgicc, howcvci, because of the iiUiiciite iclation- 
ship between icligion and economy. Wehei’s (J WO) .studies iclating 
the Piotcstant Ethic to capilalislic ficc enteiprisc and the Roman 
Catholic Chuich to basically agiaiian economies should be familiar 
to all 

New technological elements cannot be iiKiodnecd without 
iittendant ideological im plica lio».s, Maclime.s, tools and leclmiques 
arc as v.ilue-l.uien as absiracl slatomoiils of the ideology itself. Thcie- 
forc, a technological innovution in the economic sphere pioduccs an 
appioxmiaicly equal sliam on both economic and icligious institu- 
lions, Often oui loieign md cxpcils r,ul to icahze this, piously deny- 
ing that we intend to iiiterfcic in the nilcdi.il Kfiaiis ol the countiy 
being aided. In oui own ciilluial bacK>aul, the iiUimatc configuui- 
lioiis of automation ate fiightcmng — l;iiil inevitable 

F.vcn Moh.mimcd Iqbal (1876-1 93S), the synthesizer of Islam 
and the modem woild and the in.spiuUional father of Pakistan, 
preached the necessity of combining Western ideology and technology 
with modem Islam (Iqbal, 1934) In doing so, the Muslims “arc 
only resuming the heritage of theii own civilization.” (Gibb, 1949, 
185). The motif recurs again and again in his poetic writings 
(ICiernan, 1955.). 

ChurcIi'State Duality 

Another truism which coiUinually raises its unwashed head is : 
Chinch and state can never be completely separate. The Communists 
in Russia have recognized this and created their own unique cliiirch- 
state situation. We of the United States still bow to the Protestant 
Ethic—free enterprise duality and iiavc yet to elect a Catholic presi- 
dent. As late as 1905 France officially and legally sopamted church and 
ftate, prom the time of Nepolean I to 1905, the Frencit government 
paid the salaries of the clergy and financially supported all faiths in 
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vproportion to their members. The legal separalion between religion 
and politics is therefore quite recent in France, so it is not strange 
dhat we find a laige number of devout French Catholics who vote 
•Communist : 

“In my private Pantheon of French individuals there is an 
old lady who has a niche next to Roger. I met her during the 
election campaign of 1946. It was in a fishing village in Catholic 
Brittany the day after elections. The village had voted 90 per 
■cent Communist and I had come to find out why Comnoonisui 
had made such inroads in traditionally anti-Communist, devout 
Biittany.” 

“As I stiolled thiough town I saw a parade coming down 
the main street. At the head of the procession was the cure in 
his cciemooial vestments. Behind him was the Communist 
mayor, wcanng the tiicolor sash of office and behind him were 
the fiiheiineii in striped Breton jerseys and hip length rubber 
boots. I followed the pioccssion down the street, then through 
a niurow lane leading to the beach, where the men climbed into 
their skiffs and began rowing out to the herring fleet The 
piiest stood in the prow, holding a huge cioss ovei the water.” 

“T spoke to a pioup of women who were standing on the 
bcncli watching then men, and one veiy old lady told me that 
they wcie prcp.iiing to go through the ancient ceremony of 
blessing the waie'S, before putting to sea I asked her to explain 
to a foicignei just why men who had voted solidly Communist 
were still going through this ceiemoiiy and why the piiest was 
Willing to bless anti Catholic fishermen. She looked at me m 
surprise and replied. ‘V/hy, our sons are all good Catholics. 
They vote Communist because the Communists fight hard for 
our wages and foi the pi ice of the fish, but still, my son, make 
no mistake about it, only God can make the west wind blow,” 
(Schoenbium, 1957, 195.) 

Another facet of the church-state inseparateness is brought out 
In a recent article by Stilling. He points out that Islam in Tuifcey 
did not wither away when Ataturk separated chinch and state in 
1928, but continued to grow within the Turkish cultural pattern in 
spite of official pressures which discouraged many non-functiooal 
Islamic piactices. “The relaxation of this official pressure (in 1950) 
caused what looks like a revival, but is in fact only, so to speak, the 
religious stream emerging from an underground section of its course. 
But more fundamental than these oscillations, the ptocess of seculari- 
zation continues (italics mine), perceptibly in the villages, vigorously 
an the tovVns. This is not so much a matter of the decreasing per-* 
formaiice of religious rituals, but of a decline in the number of socia- 
flly important activities to which religion is rjilevant, and a chdhge ia 
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the way of thinking *to a less thcociatic view of the universe.” 
(Stirling, 1958, 408.) 

Religious Changes Without Technological Change 

In such situations the icligioiis changes aie minor and arc 
usually the result of missionary activity undisluibcd by intiuslve 
economic activity. In othci woid.s, the aica has souJs to exploit but 
no exploitable economic lesoiuccs worth the attentions of a techno' 
logically advanced people. The missionaiy has not inteifcicd loo 
much in the total cuituial pattern, and has been accepted by the 
society. The people have adopted minor changes, but have not 
adopted the tiappings of civilized (i e., literate) Chiistianity. No 
technology is involved. Two examples will sufiicc. 

Few new techniques have been intiodiiceci in the economy of 
the South African Bushman. They have often been externally distui- 
bed by their technologically supeiior ncighbois, such as the Hotten- 
tots, ITerero, and Europeans of various stiipc and driven deeper into 
the ICalahaii. Casual contacts with Euiopcan settlements have 
brought about several changes in the mythology of the Bushman, 
One grouD, the Kiuig, once believed that tlicir high god lived in a. 
thatched hut similar to that of the HottciUol — the epitome of archi- 
tectural luxury to the nomadic ICiing, who live in makeshift wind- 
bteaks. Now, liowcvcr, the high god is thouglU to dwell in a 
Euiopcan type house with a galvanized tin loof. (Dyson, pensonal 
communication, 1959) 

Several head hunting tubes in JSleathei lands New Guinea have 
been penetrated by Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaiics. In 
order to gain closei lappoit with the men of these native gioiips, 
some missionaries have actually held sci vices m the men’s club 
houses... complete with trophy heads ! Often the head hunters have 
accepted the missionaiy as a man, but not his leligion. For example ; 

“The Catholic priests founded a mission-post at Enaiolali, 
but they were not alone in the field for long, Some Amei lean 
Protestant missionaries arrived who vvcie membcis of a stud 
sect which was sliongly opposed to smoking and drinking. Soon 
the capaukoos wcie legular chuichgocrs and ptayed and s.mg 
witch feivour, although these haidencd polygamist.s and almost 
professional muidercis could haidly agree with many points m 
the doctrine that was picachcd to them They uppiuiscd tlie 
meiits of the two churches with an astute eye. Tlicrc were llio 
Catholic piiests, who refused to bapli/e men with thiec or foiu 
wives, but what was the use of hapli.sm, anyway to cupaukoo. 
'Ilj^e Catholics weie lenient in othei respects. 'Ihcy liiid no 
objection at all to smoking The Papuans jclt moie ettiaclcdv * 
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to them tlidn to ascetic Americans, whtfse faith did' not forbid 
baptism of a polygamist. No capaukoo can resist tobacco He 
grows a little patch in his gaiden, enough to cover Jus requiie- 
mcnts, but they aie always leady foi moie. The Catholic ptiests 
who gave them an occasional cigaiette, weie favorites in this 
stiugglc foi souls The Pi otestant avals, who knew this, were 
faced with a serious dilemma. Could they allow these people 
to commit heiesy or should they also give them cigaicttes ? Did 
the sinful means justify Ihe holy ends They did, it was decided, 
and theieafter the Capaukoos who came to sing and pray m 
■the Piotestant Chinch received a cigaiette after the Sunday 
seivice, 

"A ycai iatei there was a painful searching of consciences. 
‘Aic we not really encouraging these people in their sinful habits 
instead of eiadicating the evil in then soul ?' the missionaries 
asked themselves. ‘Anyway, the Capaukoos had some idea of 
Chiistian doctiine by now and might as well be told the whole 
sad tuith’. Next Sunday, it was announced to them that they 
would no longei get cigaiettes because smoking is sinful. And 
the Sunday following the chuich was empty. 

“The missionary visited one of their chiefs, a man of sonic 
standing, to ask him why nobody had come to sing, ' The 
Capukoo’s answei was shoit and to the point. ‘No tobacco, ho 
hallelujah.’ (Smcdils, 1955, 49-50). 

Tn an economic sense the Bushman and the New Guinea head 
luintci s have not been penetrated by the west, and therefore only 
minoi changes, mainly evolutionaiy, have resulted from casual con- 
tacts with lepresenlativcs of the west. But note that the religious 
sphcic began to adjust first. Mstjiy other examples exist, but lack of 
space piecludcs their citation at this time. 

Outside Impetus, Internal Economic Change 

In such instances, a culture adopts a technology or part of a 
technology and then develops the chosen items within the local or 
national cultuial pattern. Changes occur at all levels, but without 
external contiol, or with a modiouin of external interference. The 
rise of the Japanese nation as an industiial power is the classic exam- 
ple. The Japanese accepted Western technology but developed it 
within their own peculiai pattern, which ultimately reinforced Shin- 
toism, the state religion, as industiialization and mechanization: 
incicased in volume and tempo. (Embiee, 1945). 

The American Indian offers another case in point. The religion 
of the white man often did not deeply influence Indian culture, evdn 
, after most tribes were placed on reservations. The one Christian idea 
•which had, the'most impact on the Indian (the Messianip comldex of* 
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the 1890’s) pioved Seletrious to Indian suivival. (Money, 1896), 
The Indian also accepted certain technological items which contribu- 
ted to his downfall ; the gun and the hoi se, with which he could hunt 
buffalo (and other Indians) much more efficiency. (Wisslci, 191^1). 

The Eskimo adopted the steel liap, the gun, and the outboard 
motoi ; each helped disturb the delicate balance of game and fish and 
often made him dependent on the white man foi subsistence. (Lantis, 
1952). The white man did not tiy to change the ciillurc of the 
Indian, but to shove him on a icscrvation so that his lands and 
resources could be exploited. This pioccss is still in piogiess The 
white man did not cncouiage (he Eskimo to change his way of life, 
merely to tiap himself to economic death so that the tor company 
could survive m a cutlhioat business. 

The important point here is that the white man did not tiy to 
integrate the Indian into the economic life of the aiea ; afUi all the 
Indian and Eskimo were already mtegialcd. Jt).slcad, to make way 
for “progress”, the Indian was diivcn fioin his integiutcd situation 
into the aitificial bound aiics of a rcseivation, and the Eskimo was 
.trapped on the cycle ofmoie traps, moic game, more guns moic 
ammunition, more outboard motors, more seal pells, more gasoline- 
no time for subsistence activities. 

A startling llioughL intiiides, racicly a passing thought, but one 
worth seiioiis invesfjgalion. WJicn a ciiJtiiic accepts or ici’ecl.s items 
from another culture, does it always choose those items vvhicli arc 
valuable over the shoit teim, but \yliich may ultimiucty dcstioy ? Is 
modern man at such a crossroads today ? 

CiiUurnl Conquest of the Conquering Dnrbnrians 

Much has been wiitten in arohicological (Childc, 1946) and 
historical (Toynbee, 1935-54) teims about the mililaiy conquests of 
civilized, urbanized peoples by nomadic “baibaiians” and the subse- 
quent cultviral conquests of the “barbaiians” by civilization. The 
resulting bastardized, highly vigorous, amalgam eventually dcc]ine.s 
and, in turn, is conquered by another ‘'barbarian” gioup, which is 
then swallowed up or rather acciilturated with the conqueicd peoples. 
Toynbee is replete with su6h going on. Here as in our other exam- 
ples, the superior technology and its accompanying religious ideology 
wins out in the end. The gods of neither group suffer ; they join 
hands in holy matrimony. If the priests of the conquered 'city object 
to this crossbow and chariot marriage, they are,. quite sensibly,, 
excctJted by the conquerers. 
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Advanced Tecimology Physically Introduced from the Outside 

'I 

This process operates through invasion and occupation (classic 
imperialism, either capitalist or commuaisl), or massive economic 
aid The Russians have been able to clarify several points in the 
cultural dynamics involved by expeiimenting with foiced migrations 
and the collectivization of mmoiitv groups®. The Volga 'tai tars 
were used extensively as “guinea pigs” to test social change iheones. 
About thiec million (the laigest minoiity gioup In the Russian Soviet 
Fedeiated Socialist Republic) of these Turkic-speaking, Sunni 
Muslims live scatteied fiom just east of Moscow to central Siberia. 
They arc the most hleiatc of the Russian Muslim fiaioiiy, and were 
the most active m Pan-Turanist movements In the late 1920’s the 
Soviets systematically used the Volga Tartars as “guinea pigs” foj;, 
collectiviz ition expciiments. The people accepted collectivization, 
lorced migiaiiou, and anti- religious dogmas with a minimum of 
friction ij their mullahs (religious leaders) weie lemoved If the 
mullahs weie allowed to remain with the collectivization group, 
trouble invariably resulted After mullahs were removed from dis- 
sident groups, collectivization and the de-emphasis of Islam proceeded 
comfoilably 

Oil caused (he Soviets to develop Azeibaijan rapidly at the 
cultiiial expense of the local Tuikic population. As the leligious 
leaders wctc removed much of the traditional Islamic culture was 
destroyed. Today the Azeii Turks woik the Baku oil fields, refine- 
ries, and the oil transport industries of Azeibaijan. 

Pipes (1955) discusses;, similar developments (especially the 
destruction of Islamic ritual obligations) in the five icpublics of 
Soviet Central Asia : Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Uzbekis- 
tan, Kirghizistan. The degree of changes m any given area exists in 
direct proportion to Soviet economic inteiest 

In all of these Soviet examples foiced collectivization speeded 
up when the local Muslim clergy was lemoved After the collectivi- 
zation succeeded and religion successfully de emphasized, especially 
its 1 itual aspects, the church was permitted to exist, just as in modern 
secular Tui key. Obviously, therefore, political Communism can be 
made compatible with any form of religion. 

Under much less totalitarian aspects, Marga'el Mead found 
the same lack of religious resistance to change in hci excellent call- 
back ^study to the Admii ally Islands (Mead, 1956). Actually, the 
most*radical cultural shifts among the Manus were in the religious 
not the economic sphere. The people still use the same type of canoe,’ 

fi ♦ 
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and fish, in the same wa;^ they did in 1928, Religion did not resist 
the administiative or ideological changes. Instead, the icligion 
shifted rapidly as the technology of the machine age leachcd the 
Manns dining World War IL “The Manus had invented a new 
religion, compound of American bulldozcis and their old ghosts, and 
turning their backs on Chiistianity, had become complclc mystics” 
(Mead 1956, 160). Mead found that the religion of the Maiuis did 
not resist, but actually aided the “New Way” as it spicad Natives 
who never saw Anici lean soldicis (one million passed tluough the 
area built “ladio towers” to comnumicatc with the super- natiiial. 
Many villages wcie lebuilt the houses oiientcd in the low on row 
manner of Army camps The impoitant point here is that tlicie was 
no organized hunachy among the native gioups to resist techi ologi- 
cal-or ideological-enci oachmenls. 

Why Religions Seem to Resist 

The evidence presented I aiscs the following question. In the 
examples cited las well as many othcis uncited) the pattern seems to 
be acceptance of (oi compiomise with) the ideology accompanying 
a technology. Why, therefore, have we anthiopologists and othcis 
so long insisted that groups avidly icsist acculturation in the icligious 
sphere ? The answer, oi at least part of it, is relatively simple. A 
vested inteiest gioup will squeal when its interests arc thicatcncd. 
Since technological innovations alTect the religious sphere of any 
culture, the religious vested interest groups will quite naturally and 
sincciely make the loudest noises when their flocks begin to accept 
any pait of a new ideology. As technology “advances,” icligious 
rituals often lo'c functional iinpoitancc. People listen to their 
icligious leadcis, howevet, long aflei liluals have lost their meanings. 
In a literate society, the clergy is usually vciy lilciatc; in a non- 
literate society the clergy is usually very articulated. In both cases, 
the clergy is extremely noisy> and powerful, 

A brief look at anothei modern non literate society with a 
sophisticated litei ate religion will help emphasize the iclalivc ease 
with which technology can be introduced ant! evolve without reli- 
gious resistance—until the cleigy is aroused. 

The Role of the Mullah in Miisliiii Afglianistnii ; 

Religions Illiteracy in Literate Religions, 

An Aid to Technological Innorntioiis 
Today Afghanistan is one of the strictest Sunni Muslim ;pouiU- 
tries ; only the Walihflbis of Saudi Arabia can eJaim more purity and 
closer adherence to the pristine tenants of early Isltuih, The five 
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pillars {shabdcla) oi profession of faith ; sala or^prayer ; zakd or alms 
giving : saum or fasting ; hajj or pilgtjmage) aie ever present realities, 
and I know of one octogenarian Pathan who saved for foity years 
in ordci to make the hajj to Mekka Few Afghans consume alcoholic 
beveiages, which arc expensive as well as forbidden by the Koran. 
Although many Afghans smoke chars (hasheesh) or terydk (opium, 
especially in the noith and near Iian), little addiction exists. Heie, 
the drugs, usually taken in mild doses, replace the after ditinei drink 
of the West Legally women must always wear a burkd, a sack-like 
gaimcnt which coveis the body from head to toe, in public ; hazy 
vision IS pcimittccl by embioideicd lattice woik in fiont of the eyes. 
Tamped eailh piaying platforms are scattered along the main moto- 
lablc loads foi the benefit of those Muslims who tiavel on the wildly 
driven, gaudily painted autobuses. Foicign missionaiy activity is 
forbidden, and just after World War Jh the Afghan government 
lefused pei mission for an American missionary gioup to build a gift 
hospital bocaiisc the group indicated it planned to pioselytize patients 
within the hospital grounds. 

Unlike the Chiistian cleigy, the Muslim leligioiis leaders and 
holy men have no hard and fast hierarchy, no fountainhead from 
which each innior sect can appeal for a lulmg or from which flows 
bulls or edicts to dictate policy. Islamic icligioiis law and secular 
law aic one and the same, m vaiying degrees by country. The ties 
are strongest in Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia, weakest in Turkey, 
where church and state have been separate since the rule of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, 

At the national level, AfghJUiistan is officially a Sunni country, 
adheiing to the Hanafi (school of theology), one of tltb most 

Important schools in Sunni Lsiam. The other impoilant theological 
division, the StiLa, broke away from the original oilhodox Sunni 
gioupi and supported Alt, Mohammad’s soivin-law as caliph. What 
began as a political movement developed into a icligious dogma 
This, however, need not concern us here, because the oveiwhelming 
majority of the Afghans arc Sunni. 

Since the icigti of ‘Abdur'-Rahman, first amir of modern 
Afghanistan (1880-1901), the Hanafi clergy has been paid from 
government funds. This includes the qdzis (judges who are civil 
servants under the junsdiction of the ministiy of justice, but who 
must know religious as well as civil law); muffin (advisors to ih^ qdzis, 
and proso^utling attorneys, who select the fatwa or religious pie** 
cedent— to fit the cVimc); mnhtasihs fmild jnquisitoi.s whose duty it is 
*to check the religious zeal of all within their jurisdiction, and pjmish 
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religiows offenders wjth the whip if necessary) ; imams (highest three 
grades of leligious leaders) ; muezzins (religious leaders of the foiirth- 
giade) ; and mullahs (leligious Icadeis of the fifth giade). 

Unless provoked unduly by a policy of too lapid wesieinizalion, 
the central government can depend on the siippoil of the cloigy. 
Afnantillah, king from (919 to 19.9, attempted to introduce rcfomis 
without the active stippoit of the auny and against the active opposi- 
tion of the clcigy ; he was dnven from the countiy by revolt. The 
lesson is not lost on the piesent tilling Family. 

Because of the governmental subsidies to the leligious Icadcis,, 
no vpary/is (endowed lehgious foundations for suppoit of the clcigy 
and leligious activities) exist m Afghunistait. At tiic same time lie 
salaried the clergy, V\bdui-Rahmaa tiansfcricd all .such funds and 
lands and to the central governmeiit ticasuiy. (Wilbci, 1952, 44.) 

Although the cleiical Icadciship is not ngidly organi/ed, a loose 
council of learned lehgious men ijamyydi-i-’uiemd) exists. Tins 'ulemd 
includes the most respected and most powciliil leadcis and it controls 
appointments to the five grades o( mosques and passes on the icligious 
acceptability of civil legislation. Only the eldest oi this 'uhma arc 
c-tllcd hazrdt, a term of rcspccl which cannot be adequately trans- 
lated, but connotes “honouied one” or “excellency.” Moled scholais 
with less longevity may prefix tlicir name with the tcim maulavl, 
(Wilber, 1952, 43.) 

The top tluec grades of leligious Icadcis aic called imdmSt and 
tl)cy.sc!ve tholargemo,squcsin the cities, Tlic imdm Jtima is the 
leader of the vaiious Friday mosques, and he dclivcis tlic khuthd or 
Friday sermon. I^uith grade leligious leaders, called meiizzhis serve 
the mosques in the towns. Approximately 100,000 (Wilbci, 1952, 44)' 
mullahs serve the mosques and the villages. Possibly 1 5,000 (Wilber, 
(1952, 43) mosques of vaiying types exist in Afghanistan. 

Having sketchily disciis.scd the stnictiiic of the Jlanili hieratchy 
in Afghanistan and its iclaiionship to the central government, let us 
proceed to the Afghan villages where I undcitook field wot k in 1950- 
1951. First we shall examine the role of the icligious leaders in a 
Tajik village 111 the Panjshii Valley of the Hinclii Kush mountains 
noith of Kabul, where live a sircable number of momUaiiicei farmers 
speaking an aichaic Persian dialect. The Tajiks constiimc the second 
largest ethnic group in Alghanistan : 2*2 million Tajiks to 6 5 million 
.Pathans. Although piovioiisly .Shi’i Muslims, many Tajiks have 
become Sunni, for practical political or economic reasons^. Others, 
under the SliFi practice of (aqlya claim to be Sunnis while remaining 
SM’tf, Taqiya permit a SliH Muslim to deny his faith in order to- 
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save his life, oi business, although the latter is not specifically men- 
tioned in SM’i text. But after all, a man’s business is intimately' 
related to his life in one or more ways. Many Tajiks are still openly 
SM’i Muslims, even though they are covertly and overtly discrimi- 
nated against by the Sunni Pathans. Sunni murderers of Slil’i Afghans 
have reportedly gone unpunished. 

The Tajiks of Midanam (fictional name of the village) arc prima- 
rily ShTi Muslims, but the central government had assigned a Sunni 
mullah to SCI ve the mosque-school compound. Whethci oi not he 
seivcd as the “eyes and ears of the king” was not discernible A small 
stream ran thiough the compound, making it convenient to perform 
the necessary ablution.s befoie piayei. Two daily clashes were held in 
the nmlctah (mosque school) ; one for boys, ond for girls Attendance, 
was iiregular and not compulsory The mullah taught the boyS the 
Koran, which they intoned noisily in Arabic by rote, although even 
the mullah understood but little Arabic ; an old woman taught the 
girls the Koran with a few side hints about housewifely The mullah, 
a political appointee, Yielded a sizeable amount of coveit political' 
powei and without his tacit conscent our anthiopological work would 
ndt have i cached first base. The Afghan government representatives 
with us attended prayers at the mosque at least twice daily, and the 
mullah pciinitted our whole party, including my wife, to bathe inside 
the mosque compound, an act of near technical heicsy He chased 
away the small boys who attempted to peck under the nuid wall at 
my wife bathing, Balhsheba-like. The mullah, David-ltke, then had 
an unimpaired view. And he was a married man with childien. 

The mullah of Midanam, 'then, had three important functions : 
educational, religious, and political. 

Later m 1950-51 we lived in the Sunni Pathan village of 
Mifamam (again a fictional name) in south-cential Afghanistan, 
whicli had no government appointed and paid mullahs but rather 
two farmers who doubled as part time nullahs. Both bad families 
and both weie illiterate, but had committed large sections of the 
Koian to memory. The village had fewer than 100 souls, and the 
two mullahs competed foi bodies to add to their congiegalions. They 
received no pay for their services, and conducted both daily prayers- 
and the Friday sermon in simple rectangular mud huts They both 
claimed to have been touched by Allah ; both were lespected by the 
villageis but consideted a little crazy. They wanted more than any- 
thing Ho perform a miracle, i.e. to heal the sick, oi make barren 
women give birth to sons, so that they would be considered pits or 
saints find * be buried in an honored tomb. To this end -t,hey s(»id!! 
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amulets Uarwlz) to ihgr fellow villagets. If any amulets ever succeed- 
ed,* they would be famous, and peasants all over the aica would come 
to do homage and buy amulets. These mullahs desperately wanted 
to .be diirei'cnt ; they weic illiteiate men obsessed with the drive fot 
power and attempted to achieve this power in the only way open to 
them. The Ihuiuin viliagcis devoutly piayed the picsciibcd live times 
a (lay, even if at woik m the liclds or excavating for om expedition. 
They accepted as nonnal the muHaln' being touched by Allah. The 
local sub-govenioi, who lived in a town ncaiby, visited our excava- 
tions often and once gave a talk during the Tijday .scimon to explain 
to the villagers why we wcic tlieic. The neatest govcinmcnt mullah 
also lived in the sub-piovincial capital and was a huge landowner. 
He owned sevcial fields in the village of Mifamam, and was the butc 
of many local jokes. 

The two respected, unpaid, pait-timc wullalis of Mifamam 
seived an impoitant lehgioiis function — more so than the govcinmcnt 
appointed mullah in Tajikistan or the land-owing mullah of the sub- 
piovincial capital. The people icspccted both the Mifamaiu mullahs 
and looked on then competition asnoimai. Their amulets also 
made them funclton as doctors or magicians— just as many of our 
own general pnictitioncis with then pills and antibiotics arc obviously 
both doctois and inagici.ins. 

The village mullah is moved by the amorphon.s, emotional god 
who moves us all at one time m anothci. He is the epitome of the 
“fob society” prcaclici or evangelist who emotes in the ciiltuially 
appiovcd manner and thus indutes what we call a gioup leligious ex- 
perience. He emphasized the emotifinal icality of the basic beliefs 
Nothing less— nothing mo'e. The local, god touched mullah is accept- 
ed only so long as his— and I use the term unblushingly— wenn is 
effective ; his role is stiiclly icligious, he icinfoiccs the basic beliefs 
' of Islam by leading group worship. 

The govcinment-appointcd and paid mullah teaches foimal doc- 
trines and the Koian by rote, but the village mullah touches the 
hearts of the people. If he touches them often enough and his 
amulets and chaims aic effective, he may become a local saint at 
death. Favors will be asked of Allah in the name of the dead saint ; 
thus, his power and status may coniinue to grow after death. An 
unscrupulous government-appointee cannot bo expelled fiom a 
community ; his role is scculai ns well as religious and he helps the 
central government maintain political control. _ ► 

Several incidents from other areas of Afghanistan arc worth 
. rccordiiifg :for purposes of this paper. At another Fathan village, 
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neai the town of Panjwai, we met a government-appointed muUoh 
who gave us consider able trouble while we excavated a prehistoric 
mound. Heexhoited the villagcis not towoik for an infidel (me) 
because I was digging up and defiling Muslim dead. He pointed to 
sevcial piehistoric buiials we had uncoveied as proof. Overnight our 
Ihicc carefully exposed skeletons weie stolen, under the eyes of a 
guard, and unceremoniously reburied in the flood plain neat the 
village. We enduied this indignity with the stoic, inset iitable dignity 
of the Occident. The mullah^ howevei, peisisted in his persecution. 
He claimed that all bones we uncovered weie man. t showed him 
cow mandibles and teeth, and he consistently lepeated, ^*Adamasi 
(This IS man) He thieatened to force the woikmeii oif the site, if 
we did not desist fiom our flagrant disregaid of the Muslim dead. In 
despeiation I drew a line around a trench we were digging and 
announced that whoevei stepped ovei the line would be forcibly 
lemoved fiom the site. The mullah immediately squatted over the 
edge of the tiencli and began to toss small stones and clods of dirt at 
the woikmcn. I threw him bodily olT the site. The workmen and 
spcctalois laughed. The mullah left, shouting cuises on the heads of 
all boin and unboin Dupices, and announced that the sub governoi 
Panjwai would have me arrested He left to visit the governoi. He 
relumed latei dunng the day, and the smooth about face he exhibited 
should be studied by our State Department spokesmen. The sub- 
govcinor told me later he had ordered the in no uncertain 

terms to leave us alone foi wc weie doing good woik foi Afghanis 
tan. This is a far cry from the half of the 19th centujy when an 
Afghan mullah could stait a jihdd at the diop of an English fdotstep 
on the frontier. 

In central Afghanistan we lived a short time near a nomadic 
Paihan group which specialized in raising Afghan hounds. No 
mullah tiavellcd with this band. A leader said : ‘‘We need only our 
guns and Allah.” This was the one gioup which refused to Ictus 
visit tlreii tents, even though several ofahe men worked for us as 
labourers at a cave site. 

In other tiibal areas, I watched mw/Zerft leading young men in 
player. These young men laughed and made fun of the mullah be- 
hind their backs, making obscene gestures which no good Muslim^ 
could possibly call sacred. 

In the city of Kandahar, wc met several Muslim clerics who 
served as the personal teligious counselors for wealthy families ;->these 
personal rL^tainers arq called murshid oi rafm:ima. Retaining family/ 
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(priests was and ts common by wealthy I nded families in Western 
'Europe. 

Islam, like Christianity, nurses few basic beliefs, and these con* 
linually float in a never-ending morass of theological justifications, 
• elaborations, and mcchmations Islam itself means “submission”— 
submission to the will of God, This key tenet is embodied in the 
oft- heard expression, Imhallah > (If God wills 1) The faimcrs and 
heidcis of Afghanistan care as little for teleological niceties as docs 
the hypothetical— yet real and fiightening — man m the Amciican 
stieet. To become a Muslim, one simply believes and states “thcio 
IS no God but Allah, and Mohammed is the piophcl of God.” To 
'become a Cluisli.in, one simply believes and slates a belief in the 
divinity of Jesus ChiM. Any claboiations on cither of these themes 
arc strictly ss'ctaruin, including the Unitarian lojcction of Chiist’s 
divinity, but acceptance of the docliines of C hiistian theology 

A final cpiestion ; How impoitant aic the basic beliefs of 
Islam (i c , and human cgalitaiuiiusm m the pu'scnce of 
All.ih) in the evciyda;' lives of ihe Afgnans? 1 think they arc vciy 
impoMimt, but 'eel, man dilioiencos have lost significance beciuise the 
vi'iy gcnciiility of the concepts has encouingcd llini flexibility. 
Fmulamenlally, Islam is a hlciatc religion with a sophisc-Ued liliiigi- 
cal liteiatuio. nllhoiigb most of its follovvcs me jlliterate. Recently, 
cdiicTtois and social .scientists have dcsciibcd American ciilUne in 
almost the .same pi lascology. 

In general leims, then, can we say thut the mo le literate a 
society becomes, the inoie iJlilciacc atid flexible its beliefs ? If so, it 
IS obvious that leligioiis lose iinpoi tance in the total value systems 
of s ch ciiltuies. Ill the Afghan example')', the lole of tlio govern- 
mcnt-appomtccl iml/ah is mote scciilai than religious. 

Extending these onservations to the field of ihcoiy, can wc any 
longer believe in the relative value of 01 ganized leligion to cultural 
servival in literate societies? There, literate religions thould not be 
constdeicd sacicd cows which cannot be butchered, or the analysis 
of nonlitciate leligious institutions will remain the opiate of the 
anthropologists. 

The function of religion in literate societies should bo analyzed 
at the day to day, not the theological, level, and 1 suspect that w© 
will find that illiterates in literate cultures, be they Western or East- 
ern, wilUccwi mto their religious lituals and organiYcd beliefs when 
-confronted by a technologically superior culture in an.acculiuration 
situatifo, 
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Notes 

1. For purposes of this paper, religion is considered to have the following 
attributes: (1) belief in spiritual beings , (2) a codified system of beliefs, 
(3) a way of life, often modeled after a real or mythical founder 

2 Human Resources Research Institute, Technical Research Reports 3 
and i, 1032. 
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Bengali Hinduism, 343 
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Birsa, 303, 316, 317 
Biisa Bliagvvan, 316, 320 
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Bifsd Muiida, 286, 308, 319 
Biisa icligt^ii, 319 
Birsaitcs, 287 
Bir Singli, 290 
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Blaomficlcl, 38 
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Boiiga 8, 10 
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Brahman Kaijya Kubja, 51 
Biahman Malviya, 51 
Biahman Pandit, 317 
Biahman priests, 50, 351, 363, 364 
Brahman Rajput Caste, 104 
Brahman Sadlui, 362, 363 
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Caste Studies, 45 
Caste Status System, 4S 
Caste Status grbup, 46 
Caste System, 163- 
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Caste Woid, 1 16 
Casteism, 27 
Catholics, 325 
Catholic, Brittany, 371 
Catholic convcus 325, 326, 329, 
352 

Catholic Piicsts, 372, 373 
Catholic President, 370 
Catholic Religion, 35 
Catholic Sabim, 322, 351 
CatlJoJic Village, 332 
Cenccs Rcpoit, 173 
Ccicinonics, 7 
Ceicmonial bath, 347 
Ceremonial Purity, 292 
ChaitPaiab, 347, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 357, 358, 361, 362, 363, 
364; 

Chalak — Raiji, 83 
Cballedn 226-27 
dial Nadu 254 
dial kad, 287, 316, 317 
Chamio (shed), 354, 355 
Chandi, 293 

Chandil Police station, 341 
Cliaiulo Honga, 290 
Cliandcr Vaiislii, 220 
Chapel, 81 

Clialiir Bluijaji Temple, 82 
Chhatta Paiab, 357, 358 
Clihatii, 353, 354 • 

Clihati Naoli. 353, 354, 355, 359, 
360 ; themes in Mahabbarat 
389, 1, Thome in Ramayana 
359. 360 
Chaxikis, 215 
Ciielas, 225 
Cbibasa, 317 
Chippa (tailor), 165 
Christ, 325 
Chfistmas, 330 

Clnislian 35, 191, 285, 288 ; 
Pseudo 285 

Christianity, 11, 111, 275, 306, 
323, 325, 326, 352, 376, 382 
Christian clergy, 377 
Ciuisli'an classips, 112 
Christian communities, 334 
Christian dfiotrine, 373 
Cliristran fffitb, 33jS 


Christian families, 191 
Clnistian festivals, 288 
Christian mission, 198 
Christian missionaries, 316, 317„ 
320 

Christian monument, 298 
Christian Mundas, 306 
Christian Pielimaiiaries, 247 
Christian theology, 382 
Christian theologists, 4 
Clnistian view, 4 
Chiistian way of life, 351 
diooi ma, 238 

Chotanagpur, 9, 282, 283, 284,, 
291, 341 

Church, 5, 81, 370 
Church Seivice, 330 
Churail or Balaa. 2S5 
Chiitia, 387 

Civilizatioiial Ceiitie, 18 
Clan tiadilion, 268 
Classical tradition, 18 
Communal festival, 358, 359 
Communal solidaiity, 92 
Communal, vvelfaie, 81, 343 
Communism, 37 , 376 
Communists 370, 371. 375 
Communists mayer, 371 
Comparative Sociology, 5, 
Complex Sacied Culture, 365, 366 
Confession, 338 
Congiess govt. 81 
Conservative, 44 
Coorg. 16 

Cornell Univeisty, 14 
Corporate Worship, 104 
Cosmogonic tradition, 14 
Cow, 53 

Cieatei deity, 273 

Cross, 333 

Cioss Sena, 330 

Cult, 140, 151 

Cult of the dead, 7 

Culture and Civilization, 26 

Cultuie Change, 341 

CuUuie complex, 355, 356 

Cultural Aristocracy, 1 8 

Cultural Background, 38, 43, 277 

Cultural Back yard, 370 

Cultural change, 323 

Cultural component, 30? 
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Cultuiiri Distoilion, 302, 301, 305, 
3.06, 311, 318, 319 
Cultural Dynamics, 375 
CiUtuial Inloirclalion, 269 
Cultuuil knowleiipc, 17 
Cultuuil Levels, 13, 21 
Cultuuil Mansion, 13 
Cultural materials, M, 21 
Cultmal pattern, 372, 373 
Cultural pioccsscs, 323, 353, 362, 
363 

* Cultural specialists, 21 
Cultuial stal^ility, 302 
Cull in al stialificatlon, 13 
Cultural survival, 382 
Cultural traditions, 13, 341 
Cnltuial tiansfei, 15 
Cultuial tiniismission, 13, 14 
Cultuial variety, 13 
Cycle festivals, 341 

Daicn, 226 
Dakaii 77, 96 

Dalla Singli 19, 192, Shiliio of, 
193 

Daraim-i-koh, 289 
Daimirai, 342 

{name of the festival) 

Darbar S'ahib, 217 
niiiogas, 105 
Dai slum, 106, 320 
Drini, 83 

Danipadi, 201, 209 
Daselua, 200 

DattatieyaPanth 173; Description 
of 184; Types of 184-85, Kali 
Kamli wain Panlli 184 ; Natul 
Pnntfi 185 ; Rudluiswami 
Pantli 185 ; Sarde Panlh 185 ; 
Vniagi Panlh 184 ; 

■ Daiir Nacli, 351 
Deccan, 3 1 1 
Deepawuli, 265 
Deities of the Shrine, 100 
‘®eity43.49, 114, 119, 120, 141 ; 
' Lineage 147 ; Immoilal.lgl ; 


Delhi, 172, 348 
Dcmociatization, 21 
Demon, 70, 87, 109, 120 
Denuuio (sluiman), 248, 250 
Desh Shilcur 357, 358 
Deuri or Pahan, 3 12 
Dcv-Daiuv, 226 
Devil Maharaj, 69 
Devas, 161 
Devass. 257 
Devassi : 257 
Dcvia. 99, 100, 140 
Dcviaj India, 351 
Devta, 86 

Dewalcc, 103, 106, 142, 209, 217, 
238, 239 
(Sec Sohiai) 

Dalbhum Sub Division, 341 
Ohiinna, 200 

Uluiiina, 122, 124, I2S i:8, 335, 
355, 356 

Dliainia Cliinlamani, 129 
niuuam Doolii, 362, 363, 364, 
.366, R)7 

Dhariua Slab, 162 
Dharma Woiship, 162, 163 
Dliarma yalia, 350 
Dliaimu .sluila, 89 
Dholia Bliat, 61 oi 

Dhup (inceiise), 35.1, 355 
Dhoopf 229 
Dliula-iui pal, 97, 106 
Dluimkiiiia, 2.97 
Dliuni, 75 

Dluiliiia flovveih, 355, 3.i6 

Digamber, 82 

Dilx/ifi, 51 

DiKm. 290 

Dindi, 253 

Divine, 28, 29, 33 

Divine Couple, 268 

Divine cxpicssion, 33 

Divine substance, 33 

Divine Stipci nature, 34 

Divorce, 21 ' 

Diwan, 299 

Dkhar, 274 

Dorn, 353, 354, 359, 360 * 
Draupadir Baslrabaran, 359, 360 
Dravidian, 291 
Durga, 50, 5U,.52, 53, IS^ 
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Dur^a I'ttja, 50, 265, 359, 3^8, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366 
Dubailhaii, LOl 

Raster, 330 

Economic Institution, 6 
F.kadiuhi, 52, 55 
Ekltntjji, 79, 80, 306 
Empuical Study, 6 
England, 39 
English language, 8 
Eskimo, 375 
Ethical action, 362, 363 
Ethnic gioup, 220, 350 
Elhnogiaphcis, 3, 341 
Ethnoguiphic Account, 9 
Etlinogiaphic field, 8 
Elhnogiaphic study, 4 
Em ope, 2 

Euiopcan Civilisation, 16 
Euiopean philosophy, 26 

Family priest, 35 
Faquirs, 194 
Farid, 209 
Father caulon, 321 
I’alhei Elevens, 324 
Fero)pui, 222 

Festival ot woman, 358, 359 ; 
Jitni 358, 359, Kaiani Pauih 
358, 359, I’lisu 358, 359 
Folk Community, 265 
Ficnch, 7 

Ficuclv Catholics, 325 
Ftincial feast, 105 

Gaud Ilian Ethics 
Gangi Pijjo (maize woi ship), 257 
Gaesha, 39, 48, 50, 69, U 0, 118, 
167, 297, 348, 359, 3C0 
Ganges, 53, 75, 142 
Gaya Mata, 76 
Ganga Naiain, 299 
Gangei, 106, 109, 

Gama, 119, 155 
Gaiasia Community, 92 
Gaihwalis, 52. 

Gaiitam IUiddha,»319 
Gaya, 53 , 

Gaya Pilgrimage, 18 
Gaya 111 Mantia, 1 in 


German Baba, 296 
German Mission, 317 
Geiman Missionaries, 284, 327 
Ghee, 347 

Ghost, 77, 87, 109, 172, 324,^25 
Ghost Dance, 3U» 

(iibb, 370 

Gni Bagal, 352 

Gita’s teaching, 3 5 

God, 32, 30, 40, 325; tutelaiy 348 

God king, 42 

Gods woishipcd in Saihul, 348 ; 
Bhangiit kundra 348 Dessaiili 
348 ; Dharam 348, Durga 348 
Jahci Biiia 348; Jaher Buii 
348 ; Jugins (sixty foiii) 348 , 
Kali 348 . Kanin* Bun, 348 
Mahamahi 348 ; Panch 
Dcbata 348 , Panchakali 348 ; 
Gods of Hindu Great tradition 
348 ; Duiga ; Ganesha 348 ; 
Kah 348 ; Maiiasa 348 ; 
Pancli 348 Pancha Debata 
348 ; llakhsin Kali 318 
Shiva 348 

Gods of peasent Hindu tradition 
348 ; Dhaiain 348; Jugm 348 ; 
Mahamaki 348 
Golden temple, 211 
Golla (shepherd), 165 
Gomstic being, 28, 33 ; life 3 1 
Gop, 353, 354 , 

Gopichand Panth, 177 ; Des- 
cription of 177 
Gmalc Nath, 1 19 
Goiakh Panth, 172, 173 ; Defini- 
tion of 161-75 ; types of 176- 
78, Bhartiihaii Panth 117 ; 
Gopi Chand Panth 177 ; Kal 
Bhaiiva Panth 117, Mi-Panth 
176 ; Naga Panth Panth 176 ; 
Tola Panth 177. 

Goianji, 72 
Goran Nath, 76 
Gossnins, 292 

Gossaiyan, 241, 242, 243, 249, 
254 ; Kind of 244 ; Amtc 
Gossaiyan 244, 248 ; Beru 
Gossaiyan (Sun) 244, Bilpu 
(Moon) Gossaiyan 24<^; Bind 
ice# •Gossaiyan (Star) 244 
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dial Nadu 244'; Cliarka 
Gossaiyan 25, 252, Ego 

pancho 244, Eu'ec Goshaiyaii 
2521 Godda Jama, 244, 
Joglani Gossaiyan 244 ; Kan- 
liniya Nadu 244 ; Kun Goss- 
uiyan 244; Makku kcio Goss- 
aiyan 244 , Mulla Gossaiyan 
244, 250 ; Mini Uossaivan 
244, 250 ; Rukshi Nadu 244 ; 
Saliai Gossaiyan 244 ; Sing- 
p;Ui Niinclu 244 ; 

'Gotia, 51 
Gough, 19 
Govct, 301 
Oraha Daina, 161 
Oram Dcvlif 247 
Grandi, 209 
Orantlii, 204, 210, 2)2 
Gicattiadition, 161, 162, 282, 311 
312, 353, 354 

Great Hindu tradition, 355, 356 
Great traditional leMival, 363, 364 
Gicat tiaditiomii utiialism, 353, 
354 

Grater IJindii tiadilion, 200 
Grotto, 340 
Guggal, 229 

GiiggaPiis, 192, 227,237 
(God or Snake) 

Gujrat, 14 

Gujrat lieseatch Society, 2 
Gui aits, 243, 249, 25'', 252,261, 
262 

Guriidaspiir, 222 
Gurgaon 224 

Gum, 49, 88. 119, 263, 265, 292, 
293 ; Pahaiia 264 ; Santhal 
264 ; Vaishnav, 51 
■Gui u Arjiin, 200 
Guru Qranth, 209 
Guru Nanak, 206 
Guru Ram Das, 217 
Guru’s Kashi, 218 
Gumdwara 198, 209 
■Gurudwari-Darbac Sahib, 191 
Guru Govind Singh Panlh, 191, 
201, 206, 208, 209, 217 
^urudvJara Prabhandhak Cora- 
raittee, 311, 215, 216 


Haand, 239 

Haaiida Chooima, 238 
Ilajuiias (yes men of the Dhopas), 
J44 

llamalon ki-guar, 68 
Manad, 378 

ilanunuin, 71, 82, 118, 168,201, 
218 


Ifaiuiinau Sluuie, 78 

Ifanumiin Temple, 167 

Haiagoiiii, 153, 157 

lluiappa, 311 

lliudwai, 208 

liana, 318 

Han Kulaii, 319 

Had Mandii, 217 

Hatch, 211 

Hatha Yoga, 41 

Ilaziu Sahib, 217 

Head Iluntcis, 327, 373 

Hciath, 129, 130, 131, 135, 137 

Ilcicio, 372 

Hero Parab, 342 

Ilicutrchy, 165 

Hill Spirits, 358, 359 

Himalayan Hills, 35 

Hindi Agitation, 214 

Hiiulu beliefs, 292 

Hindu Castes, 15, 165, 365, 366 


fmdu Coinimmity 223 
iiidu Contacts 304, .365 
inUu Cults, 151 
iiulu Culture, 305 
mdu deities, 115, 168 
iiidu Dharma, 115 
indu Expi'cmcntalisls, 40 
indu festivals, 347 
indii Great iraciilional festival, 
342 


Hindu God, 39, 82, 107 
Hindu Ouius, 293 
Hindu Hierarchy, 172 
Hindu Holy men. 103 
Ilindu Ideas, 292 
Hindu inluibitants, 366, 367 
Iliiulu inllucnce, 257 
Hindu Kush Mountain, 378 
Hindu Mantra, 231 . 

Hindu migrants, 368 
Hindu Mythology, 161, *278 
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Hindu neighbours, 298, 362, 363 

Hindu observances, 105 

Hindu orthodoxy, 60 

Hindu outer world, 350 

Hindu pantheon, 66, 118 

Hindu philo ophy, 161 

Hindu pilgrimage, 18 

Hindu population, 173 

Hindu potters, 93 

Hindu piejudices, 92 

Hindu religion, 174 

Hindu religious sculptuie, 278 

Hindu religious thought, 38 

Hindu religious teacher, 59 

Hindu iites, 220 

Hindu Sciiptuie, 59 

Hindu Society 219, 284, 300, 303 

Hindu Social Organisation, 124 

Hindu tiadition, 199 

Hindu tiinity, 39 

Hindu Villagei, 112 

Hindu Woild, 91, 173 

Hindu Woibhip, 66 

Hinduism, 29, 111, 114, 173, 193, 

233 ; Definilion of 173 
Hindu, 39, 44 ; High Caste 59 ; 

Seculaiiscd 54, 56 
Hiitduised olT-shoot, 341 
Hissar, 224 
Hisioiical System, 31 
Ho, 9, 341, 358, 359 
Hola, 201 

Ho i, 101, 103, 106, 200, 201 
Ho y beggais, 104 
Holy communion, 326, 331 
Holy genda, 142 
Holy mass, 42 
Holy man, 88. 104, 111 
Holy Spirit, 325 
Hook-Swinging Ceremony, 161 
Hos of Kolhan, 7 
Hoshiarpur, 222 
Hottentots, 382 
Human Cultures, 5 
Human efforts, 8 
Human endeavour, 31 
Human guouping, 368 
Human inslitutiocr, 7 
Human life, 5 » 

Human ministration, 10 
Human personality, ? 


Human physiology, 70 
Human sacrifice, 161 
Humanistic, 31 
Humanistic tendencies, 28 •> 
Humanists, 370 
Humanism, 29 
Hypergamy, 52 
Hyper leligious country, 39 

linage worship, 42 
Immortal deity, 161 
Ind Dang, 35'', 351, 352, 365, 366 
Ind Parab, 347, 350, 357, 365, 3C6 
Indian Anthropology, 2, 3, 4 
Indian Anthropologists, 1 , 4 
Indian Buddhists, 323 
Indian Caste System, 4, 31 1 
Indian Civilisation, 117 
Indian data, 7 

Indian Ethnological literature, 4 
Indian faith, 38 
Indian life, 233 

Indian philosophy, 26, 27, 28, 30 
Indian religion, 8 
Indian republic, 10 
Indian Science Congress, 2 
Indian Social Stiucture, 311 
Indian Sociology, 72 
Indian thinkeis, 26, 27 
Indian thought, 28 
Indian tiadilion, 14 
Indian villages, 45, 1 1 4 
Indigenous Hindus, 129 
Indigenous philosophy, 26, 27 
Indo Aiyan tongue, 44 
Indra, 201, 297, 352 
Indus Valley Civilisation, 42, 283 
Intelligentia, 26, 27 
Islam, 191, 193, 201, 370, 371, 
382 ; Sunni 377 
Islamic Culture, 375 
Islamic religious la\V, 377 
Islamic ritual obligation, 375 
/sta devatas (main Gods), 53 

Jadi, 323, 327 
Jagarans, 99 
Jagarnatb, 297 
Jahera, 342 

Jaher Bura, 343, 355, 356 ’ 

Jaber 3u%i, 343 
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Jahci than (voiticat 5(oue slab), 
. ’ 348 

Jam, 111, 123, 233 
Jqin Community, S3 
Jain tcmpk', 81, 82 
Ttiiilism. 88, 111 

Jaislulni (nanio of the month) 347 
Jaintia IIiIN, 27 
Jamc Bhutc, 253 
land ticc, 193 

Janinaslliajnj, 50, 52, 55, 200 
(the bn Unlay of Kiishna) 
Jantal, 358, 359, 361, 362 
Japanese, 3/5 
Japanese Nation, 373 
Jal-, 212 

Jati Dliainy, 116 
Jatras, 359, 360 
Jatta Bhagat, 295 
Jawa, 352 

Jesus Chi 1 st, 215, 319, ^82 
Jhai Phook, 245, 258 
Jliaiim, 249 
Jihad, 38 1 
Jm, 225 
Jogi 13n, 192 
Jog( hi. 192, 19 1 
Jamnovva (lestival), "’42 
Jcviiinal of Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 103 
Jiilaha, 191 
Jiillamiui, 222 
Jiig.ir 

Jung’s Convention, 7 
Jwala, 23/ 

Tvvala’ linga, 130 
Jwala Mukhi, 199 
Jyoti Sena, 330 

Kabbis, 225 
Kabii Pantlii, 223 
KabirPaiuh, 65, 173; Description 
of 173-74 : Types of 179-84 ; 
Uinlupanth 181, Ghisa panth 
179 ; Mahant Panth 183 ; 
Naval Panth, 179, Ilni Dass 
Panth 181, Ram Nandi Panth 
181 ; Rol Panth 182, Rulicl 
Panth 182 ; Sufi Panth 181 ; 
Kabif Panthi Magats, 293, 294 
Kacbha, 204 


Kadar, 276, 277, 279 
Kadar of Cochin. 27‘> 

Kadlcta festival, 342 
Kagal Dev, 69 
Kailash, 355, 356 
Kajaloi Kaji.il 2D 347, .348, 3,58. 
359 

Kal Bluurva Panth, 177; Des- 
cription of 17 / 

Kalaluiii 372 
Kali, 32, 43, 50, .362. 353 
Kali Diiigti wall, 107 
Kali Paja, 361, 362 
luilUhflluiit, 228 
Kalyayan, 52 
Kaiiuiyiya, 47 
Kcinim, 354, 355 
Kiimhon, 212, 218 
Kaiichli Panth, 90 
KawJhiii, .30.'’ 

Kangha, ?( 3 
Kunluiiya Nadu, 249 
Kanhu, 90 
Kaiipui, 53 

Kanibi (a slimg of tiilsi beads), 
149 

Kanya Kuhia 51 
KaiipliiiKi, 292 
Kata, 20 ( 

Kill an, 3 

Kaima, 117, 124 

'ICaima Deota 353. 354. 362, 363 

Kaiimi festival, 352, 360, 362, 363 

Kauna Pnja 362, 363, 366, 367 

Katma Raj, 366 '67 

Karma Tree, 366, 367 

Kaima Yoga, 40 

Kaima Yogin, 35 

Ktiinal, 224 

Kaitw, 352, 362, 363 

Kashi, 2(8 

Kashmiii Pandits, 52, 

Kastuibn Nagar, 222 
Katlia, 82, 111 
Katni, 336 

Kalyayaiii motliei Gotkicss, 52 

Kaytisthu Caste, 1 58 

Kazakhsiun, 373 

Keslidari, 202 

Khadi, 210 

Khallu land, ^62 
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Khallu harnest, 255 
Khalsa, 201 
Khalsa Dewan, 211 
Kharia, 354, 355 
Khasi, 268, 269, 277 
Khasi, 276 ; Assamese 276 ; Mon 
goliod 279 ; Matrilineal 274 ; 
Khasi attitudes, 273, 274, 276 
Khasi belief, 278 

Khasi concept of great deity, 275, 
278 

Khasi deity, 268 
Khasi great deity, 277 
Khasi language, 278 
Khasi Psychology, 273 
Khasi Sex evaluation, 276 
Khasi Sociology, 274 
Khasi Supreme deity, 278 
Khasi Usage 275, 278 
Khasi Women, 276 
Khedtia, 23 1 
Kheklira, 142 
Khokhro village, 301 
Khunti sub division, 317 
Khunt katti, 283, 288, 316 
Khut kattidar, 286 
Ktchen religipu, 233 
Kiernani, 370 
Kirghizistan, 375 
Kirpao, 203 
Kirtan, 216 
Kodagus, 16 
Kolarian, 272 
Kbloin festival, 372 
Komali (barber), 165 
Karan, 211, 377, 380 
Krishna 32, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
118, 201, 209, 220, 318, 360 
Kshatris, 53, 202, 300 
Kshatriyas, 53 
Kshati'iya like Caste, 16 
Kshatriyas, 52 
Kshatriya like caste, 16 
Kill Devi 73, 83 

Kumaria Pat (Bhil House hold 
God)^5, 97, 103, 106 
Kiunmari, 165 ♦ 

Xunda ■Pan//t„90 
Kurmh (Banket maker), 165 
Kurniachalisf 52 ♦ 

Kuritkh Dharma, 294, 295, 304' 


Kush (son of Ram), 202, 217 

Lakshman, 239, 317 
Lakshmi. 53, 167, 168 
Lantis, 375 

Lav (son of Ram), 202, 217 
Law of participation, 10 
Laxshmi Narain temple, 82 
Laya, 348, 349 
Lesser rituals, 353, 354 
Lignayat, 165 
Lignayat religion, 14 
Lineage, 62 
Lineage deity, 147 
Linga, 152 

Linga i. e. (stone cylinder), 39 
Lingam, 79, 1 1 5 
Linguistic diversity, 15 
Little tradition, 129, 16 ,311 
Local deities, 170 
Local tradition, 26 5 
Log fire, 68 
Lohar, 191 

Lohar Manjhi caste, 352, 353, 354 
London, 2 
Lucknow, 1 

Lucknow school of Anthro- 
pology, 1 
Ludhiyana, 222 
Lunar calendar, 343 
Lunar day, 350 
Lutther, 174 
Luthern churches, 327 
Luthern congregation, 327 
Luthern converts, 329, 331, 352 
Luthern missionaries, 323 
Lyngdoh 271 

Madal or Mandal, 331, 351 
Madhupur, 341, 343, 347, 349, 

350, 353, 354, 358, 359, 360 
Madhwa, 53 

Madiga (leather worker), 167 
Madras, 17, 41 
Mage Parab, 342 
Magh Puja, 361, 362 
Magic, 6, 7 j Difference between 
magic and religion, 7, 8, 1 1 
relationship between •magicp 
and religion, 7 
Magical approach, 7 , 
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Magiia' Mater, 272, 278 
Mahabhfiiat, 82, }53, 359, 360 
Mahadao, 70, 75, 118, 292, 295, 
297 

Maharaja of Burdwan, 153 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 215, 219 
220 

Mnharanl Victoria Raj, 317 
Mahla, 232 
Mahto Caste, 350 
Mahna floweis, 358, 359 
Mahm wine, J49. 

Mai Dhago, 214 
. Majera, 63 
Majha Sikhs, 215 
Makar Sank-'an.ti, 120 
Maktab, 379 

Mala (Agricultural labourer), 16?' 
Maler, 241, 243; 245, 254, 257, 
264 

Maler Children, 241 
Maler festivals, 259 
Maler Gossaiyan, 259 
MaWllfe,259, 

Maler religion, 241, 254, 253 
Maler litimls, 254 
Maler Sacred Cdntre, 247 
Maler Sacred performances, 259 
Maler Spirits, 243 *; lypcs of 243, 
244, 246 ; Alchi (Evil Spirits) 
243, 244, 246, Chergan) twitch 
craft) 243, 244. 246, Gossai- 
yans (benevolent spirits) 243, ' 
246, Jiwe Urkkya (Ancestral 
.s'pU'it) 243, 244, 246 
Male vol<Jnt Spirits, 10, 355, 356 
Malicious magic, 109 
Mana, 8, 9, 149, 380 
Manaism, 8 
Manbhuin District, 341 
MalidaU Bahar, 332 
Afaw/ff, 227, 228 
Mangall (Barber), 167 
Mansa Puja, 361, 362 
Mantras, 199, 228, 295, 320 
Manus, 376 . 

Marang Baga, 343 , 

Marhng Bnru, 366, 367 
Marginaii .religion, 11 
Mari, 252 
Maxiraata, 116 


Marwari, 51 
Mary, 326 

Masani (Grave yard), 245, 248 
Masani Alchi, 245 
Masani Zone, 256 
226, 295 

Mathura, 51, 220 
Matriliflcal form, 268 
Matiilineal order, 268 
Matter and Spirit, 72 
Maulvi, 378 
Mazhabis, 204, 223 
Mazhabi Children, 193 
Meares, 320 

Medieval Indian Civilisation, 22, 
Meiri, 96, ^97, 98 
Afe/M, 347, 348 

MNPanth,176: Description of 

Mina Tribe, 61 
Mira bi, 64 

Missionary activity, 372 
Modern thinkers, 291 
Mohaimnadan, 341 
MohenJaDaro', 311 
Monoisru, 32 
Monotheism, 28, 66, 319 
Monotheists, 114 
Monotheistic, 32 
Morphological, 45 
Moral order, 314 
Moria, 351 
Moscow, 375 

Munda,9,28 ,283,284,285,286, 
289, 291, 298,305, 306, 317, 
324, 341, 342, 358, 359:Birsa 
,286 ' 
Munda Country, 285, 286 
Mundn History, 283 
Munda legends, 282 ' 

Munda Raj, 317 
Munda religion, 294 
Mundavi, 289, 299, 316 
Mundari God, 366, 367 
Mimdarl Sun God 362, 363, 364 
Mundan (first hair cutting cere- 
mony), 52, 332 
Murshid, 382 

Muslim, 26, 132, 134, )l36j Shift 
379 5 Sunnr375' 

Muslfih Behghds, 289 
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Muslim Clergy, 375 
Muslim Community, 370 
Muslim Faquirs 201, 218 
Muslim influence, 200 
Muslim Firs, 192, 200 
Muslim priests, 197 
Muslim rule in India, 173 
Muslim Society, 303 
Muslim tradeis, 291, 303 
Mystical force, 8 
Mysticism, 6 

Mythology of Hinduism, 82 . 

Naga Panth, 176-77 ; Description 
of 176 : 

Nagas of Assam, 148 
Nagera, 331 
Nagpur, 2 
Namdeva, 53 
Namdeo, 209 

Nanak Panth 185 ; Description of 
185 ; types of 185-88 Udasi 
Sect 185 ; Stasayc 186 
Napit, 354, 355 
Napoleon 1, 370 
Narayan Sri, 43 
Narayan Murti, 167, 168 
Narayan pad temple, 167, 168 
National Institute of Sciences, 2 
Nativistio movement, 306, 308, 
310 313, 319 • 

Natua Nacli, 354, 355, 359, 360 
Natuic Worship, 325 
Nflvratri, 83, 101 
Nawnkhnni, 331, 336 
Nayammars, 53. 

Necm, 228 
Negro, 73 

■Nehru Gossaiyan (Scorpinn) 258 

Nomlia Bhagnls, 291, 292, 294 

Neutral deities, 168 

New York, 2 

Nomadic Pathan, 381 

Non violence, 53 

Noss, 291 


Omens, 77, 233, :i48 
Ora bongas, 343 
Oraon, 282, 291, 294, 299, 307, 
323, 336 5 , Non qiiristian 325 
Oraon Bhag£lts,,309 


Oraon Ceremonies, 293 
Oiaoii Converts, 324 
Oraon religion, 305 
Oiaon Songs, 331 
Oraon Villages, 323 
Orthodox, 4, 311 
Orthodox Biahman, 164 
Oithodox field, 162 
Oitliodox Hindus, 292 
Oithodox Hinduism 59,60, 111, 
298, 299 

Orthodox ideas, 161 
Orthodox Indian, 26 

Pahan, 326 342 
Paharia, 242 

Panch Brahman Group, 167 
Panch Dravidas, 45 
Panch Qaodas, 45 
Panch Parganas, 284 
Panch Tatwa, 47 
Panjshir Valley, 378 
Pandavas, 22 
Pandit Society, 136 
Panths, 88 

Parish Catholic Sablia, 332 
Parish Chuich. 330, 336 
Palish Priest, 327 
Parmahansa Ram Krishna, 35 
Parmatma, 66 
Parvati, 52 

Pasliupati{Lord of the cattje), 162 
Pat, 98 
Pathan, 379 

Pathan Village. 379, 380, 381 
Pathwaiis 
PatU, 202 
Pculinc Mahar, 19 
Panninsular Hinduism, 1 14 
Personality, 41 
Personality Structuie, 41 
•Phagu Sendra, 342, 357, 358 
Phallus, 39 

Philosophy, 32 ; Dynamic 32 
Physical Anthropology, 2 
Pilgrimage, 17, 21,22, 142.200* 
PIpal, 153 
Pipes, 373 

Piplaj-Mata, 72, 83, 107 
Pirs, 194, 380 
Pitter?, 239 
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Pljjnning Commission* 2 
Pnar, 271 

Pollutimi Concept, 46, 55 
Polygajnists, 373 
Poojas, 117 
Pope, 327 
Prachars, 287 
Pracharak, 327 
Pracliarak Pan, 332 
Pradip, 37 
Riakiiti, 29 
Prasad, 99, 145, 238 
Pre* Animistic, 8 
Pre-historic mound, 382 
Pre*Rig Vcdic God, 162 
Prem Oiand Roy Chand, 2 
Presiding deity, 352 
Pret, 227 

Priest ; types 170 ; Brahman 
priest 170 ; Etpula priest 170; 
Kummari priest 170 ; Mutta- 
rasi piiest 170, Yogodu piicst 
170; 

Muslim, 197 
Parish, 341 
Priest Castes, 170 
Primary Urbanisation, 368 
Primitive Animism, 59 
Primitive compatriot, 7 
Primitive culture, 5 
Primitive deities, 159 
Primitive Economics, 2 
Primitive man, 6, 7 
Primitive mind, 7 ; Concept of, 7 
Primitive people, 6 
Primitive rites, 7 
Primitive Societies, 310 
Primitive tribal beliefs, 192 
Prithwitaj Chauhan, 61 
Prophet Mohammad, 194 
Protestant Ethic, 370 
Protestant Reformation, 16 
Protestant missionaries, 372 
Psychiatry, 87 
Psycho Analysis, 9 
Psycho Analytic Research, 9 
Puja, 352; kinds puja for Doraj 
Indra 352 
Punarjanma, 124 
Punjab, 191 
Punjab Gazettec, 209 


Punjab Legislative Assembly, 214 
Punjabi Siiba, 214 
Puranas, 153, 300, 311, 359, 360 
Purnimn, 52, 55, 352 
(full moon day) 

Pin oh its, 360 
Purulia, 359, 360 
Pushicc (Kusluim), 250 
Pyaras, 215 

Radaji, 85 
Radha, 1, 360 

Radha Krishna, 11, 29, 30. 31, 32, 
35 

Radha Swami, 53 
Rahnama, 382 
Raidas, 19, 54 
Rai gaih, 334 
Rajasthan, 53, 61, 62 
Rajputs, 46, 62, 105 
Rajputaiia, 220 
Rajya Bridhi prayer, 343 
Raklii day, 122 
Rakhi Nadu, 249 
Rnkash, 226 

Ram, 14, 17. 22,47, 51, U5, 118, 
201, 239, 317, 318 
Ram dasi, 223 
Ram cleoji, 26, 118 
Ram Krishna, 41 
Ram Krishna Parmnhansa, 43 
Ram Lila, 14, 201 
Ram Naumi, 202 
Ram Tirath, 202 

Ramana Maharshi of Tiruvanna- 
mlai, 41 

Rnmamija sect, 49 
Ramanand, 53, 173 
Ramanandi Paiith, 172 
Ramayana, 82, 359, 360 
Ranchi, 323, 334 
Ranchi plateau, 341 
Raucheiji, 83 
Rani, 83 

Ralhn Jalra, 357, 358 
Rationalisation, 6 
Ravana, 239 
Rawat, 61, 96, ill 
Realisation of God,' *35 
Regional deity. 170 
Regional heiriTrch;^, 3*41 
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Rehras, 2.10 
Rclegerc,'4 

Religion 4, 6, 7, 26 ; as a living 
foicc 6 ; evolving 43 
Religion : Definition of 6, : origin 
of 5 j Universality of 6 ; 
Religion, 4 (Latin woid) 

Religious Behaviour, 104 
Religious beliefs, 215, 241, 370 
Religious bureaucracy, 48 
Religious climate, 40 
Religious concept, 325 
Religious conceptions, 7 
Religious concellors, 382 
Religious devotion, 1 59 
Religious dogma, 377 
Religious experience, 380 
Religious functionaiies, 243 
Religious function, 262 
Religious Head, 26 1 
Religious Hindus, 48 
Religious idea, 279 
Religious ideology, 374 
Religious institution, 40, 174 
Religious inlciests, 111 
Religious leadeis, 378 
Religious life, 66, 104, 108, 221 
Religious matters, 44 
Religious magazines, 211, 341 
Religious men, 378 
Religious peifoimances, 137 
Religious phenomenon, 5 ’ 

Religious practices. 43, 15 
Rcligioiis’prayers, 326 
Religious Pr’ocession, 380 
Religious rainnification, 229 
Religious resistance, 376 
Religious lesponsibilities, 361 
Religious rites, 130, 131, 135, 136 
1-37 

Religious rituals, 129, 137 
Religious sanction, 105 
Religious specialists, 261 
Religious sphere, 376 
Religious study, 108 
Religious symbols, 328 
Religious tendencies, 220, 222 
224* 

Religious training, 328 
Revitalization, 282 
Rigveda;4^, 59, 2^3 


Rites, 6 » 

Ritual, 6, 7, 42, 343 ; Rahnama 
383 

Ritualism, 6 
Ritual assistant, 347 
Ritual complex, 54 
Ritual idiom, 140 
Ritual interaction, 20 
Rituil performances, 136, 357, 
358 

Ritual sytsem, 170 

Ritual usages, 140 

Ritualistic activities, 343 

Ritualistic sacrifice, 53 

Rodeshah, 196 

Rohtas garh, 291 

Roman catholic, 39, 328, 372 

Roman church, 370 

Roman converts, 331 

Romain Rolland, 38 

Rosaiy, 333 

Rosaiy prayer, 329 

Rose, 231 

Roth, 59 

Rudias, 48 

Ruial, 6, 7 ; Community 13 ; 

masses, 17 
Rural studies, 45 
Russia, 370 
Russians, 374, 375 

Sacrament, 330 
Sacred, 44 
Sacred bath, 368 
Sacred birth rites, 284 
Sacred centie (Jhanda Gossaiyan) 
242 247 

Sacred centres 247, 262 ; Perma- 
, nent, 28 1 

Sacred cultural performances, 364, 
365 

Sacied date, 347 
' Sacred flowers 354, 355 

Sacied Geogiopliy, 22, 241,246> 
247, 248, 251, 252, 234, 264 
Sacred Giound, 18 
, Sacred Gods. 361, 362 ; Durga 
361,362 ; Ganesh 361; 362 ; 
Kali 361, 362 ; Manasa 361 , 
362 ; Paneba Deobta^9l, 3^2 
l^biva 361, 362 ; 
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Sacred Grove, 31, 342, 347, 348, 
355, 356 363. 364 
Sacicd Head (Man Shiyc), 243, 
247 ‘ 

Sacred 'lore, 359, 360 

Sacred Occasions, 264 

Sacred peifoimanccs, 2*11, 247, 

254, 258, 289, 260, 262, 264 
Sacred place, 247 

Sacred rooms, 132 
Sacred slab, 349 

Slcred specialists, 18, 241, 247, 

255, 265 

Sacied Specialists (Guru), 243, 
260, 261, 263, 265 
' Sacred thiead, 122, 286, 318, 319 
Sacied tradition, 368 
Sacred Zeno'’(Manghi than), 242, 
247, 248, 258 
Sacred city of Gaya, 18 
Saciificia! lire, 351 
Sadhus, 89, 100, 101, 110 
Saliajdhari, 202 
Saint Antonios Guide, 326 , 

Saint Marry, 323 
Sailaii, 352 

Sakali (Washennun), 167 

Sakko, 191 

Sale (weavci), 165 

Sal flowers, 342 

Sal leaf clip, 348 

Sal trees, 352 353, 363, 364 

Salvation, 28, 29, 33, 34, 56, 206; 

Definition of 34 
Saniadhi, 32, 66 
Sanatani, 216, 317 
Sangrad 213 

Sankranti, 181, 154, 158, 361, 362 
SankhyaYoga, 29 
Saiikraoharya, 29 
Sanskrit, 13, 44 
Sanskrit, 82, 109 
Sanskut verses, 83 
Sanskiitic, 17, 19 
Sanskritic classes, 341, 358, 359 
Sanskritic cancept, 362, 363 
Saasfciitic culture, 21 
Sanskritic emulation, 20 
Sartskritic fashion, 20 
Sjsinskritsc Gods, 353, 334, 361, 
362 ; Dnrga 361, 362 ;• Ijudra 


361, 362; Kali 361, 362 ; 
Mansa 3bl, 362 ; Saraswati 
361, 362 ; Shiva 361, 362 
Sanskritic God Ganesh, 359, 360 
Sanskritic Hindu Gods, 366, 367 
Sanskulic models, 22 
Sanskritic myths, 18 
Sanskritic phase, 19 
Sanskiitic rites, 148 
Sanskritic sacred lore, 361, 362 
Sanskiitic Sciipturc, 45, 46 
Sanskritic texts, 19, 59, 361 362 
Sanskritic themes, 359, 360 
Sanskritic tradition, 359, 360, 362, 
363 

Sanskritised deslics, 358, 359 
Sanskntistttion, 20, 170, 172, 199 
Sanskritising the ritual, 45 
Sansis, 220, 222, 225, 227, 236 
Sansi chela, 231 
Sansi Sociology, 228 
Sansmal, 220, 222, 236 
Sant, 205 

Sunt Sohan Singh, 224 
Sniithal45, 265, 282, 303, 305, 
342 

Santhal Guru, 264 
San thal Insurrection, 303, 313 
Siinlhal movement, 308 
Santhal Pargana 241, 288, 289 
Santhai rcbcllian, 289 
S-enthal village, 264, 289 
Santhal witch, 264 
Santhal women folk, 352, 353 
Saptahik Pnnth, 205,210, 212, 2 M 
Saraswati, 167, 168 
Saiaswat Brahman, 123 
Sardars, 285 

Sardar movement, 285, 286, 308 
Sardar Hari Singh, 220 
Sardar Nihal Singh, 222 
Sardar Nirmal, 224 
■Sarhul festival, 301, 334 
Sarhul Songs, 342 
Sarna, 319 

Sarnu Budhia, 331, 336 
Sarifa, 258 
Sarpanch, 212 , 

Sarjuparl Brahman, 51 
Satan, 249 

Satapatha Brahman, 1,6 P 
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Sati, 48, 63 
Sati Biatha, 27 
Sat sang, 66 
Saudi Arabia, 377 
Saveli, 259 

Scheduled castes, 10, 223 
Scheduled tribes, 10 
Scientific approach, 6 
Sectarian religion, 35 
Secular aspects, 129, 137 
Secular activities, 254 
Secularised Hindus, 54, 56 
Secularisation, 56 
Service caste, 165 
Sexual panth, 66 
Shabil, 212 

Shahis (the village scavangei), 37 
Shaiva, 49, 50, 52, 54 
Shakta, 49, 50, 51, 53, 114 ; non 
50 

Shakta ritual complex, 51 
Shakti, 49, 50, 66, 130, 152, 154 
Shaktisni, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 
55 

Shaktrsts, 50, 52 
Shammans, 246 
Shamanistic activities, 263 
Shamanistic influence, 257 
Shamanistic performances 257, 
263 

Shamanistic proclamation, 265 
Shanker, 29, 31, 201 
Sharcemi, 238 
Shatika, 52 
SJieikh Pata, 195, 

Shcedi Sahib, 196 
Sheikh Fata 195, 

Shemjal, 348 
Sheshodia clan, 79 
Shidhu, 290 
Shillong, 271 
Shintoism, 375 

Shiromani Guiudwara Prabhan-. 

dak Committee, 21I,‘224 
Shiva 47, 48, 50, 60, 75, 109, 118, 
130, 151, 154, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 173, 201 

Shiva chalurdashi, 362, 363 
Shiva linga, 154‘, 353, 354, 355 
Shiva Narayani devotional sect, 
19 


Shiva katri, 76, 129, 200 
Shiva saktJ complex, 278 
Shiva yajna, 162 
Shivalaya, 353, 354, 35 5, •’356 
Shivashthan, 353, 354, 355 
Shivism, 46, 47, 48, 55 
Shivaites, 48 
Shivite philosphy, 41 
Shradha, 18, 101, 109, 152 
Shrine, 67, 69, 70 
Shrines, 140 ; regional 22 : Sitla 
Devi 199 

Shrine of Groiji, 146 
Sibu Bhagat 
Silphani, 323 
Sikh ceremonies, 211 
Srkh cholais, 216 
Sikh flag, 193 
Sikh Gurus, 191 

Sikh Holy Book, 193, 194, 201, 
204, 206, 216 
Sikh Jagirdars, 212 
Srkh Prayers, 198 
Srkh religious rules, 204 
Sikb religion 191, 211, 223 
Sikh rites, 216 
Sikh Sant, 210 
Sikh Scriptures, 217 
Sikhism, 191, 192, 193, 197 
Sikligar, 223 
Sikots, 88, 96 
Sikotra, 77, 106 
Singbhum District, 341 . 

Sing Bonga, 286, 318, 319, 320, 
342, 362, 363, 364, 366, 367 
Sing Pata Nadu, 247 
Singh Dhebaiidhu Pabar, 300, 301 
Singh Tej Bahadur, 53 
Sindiir, 72, 246 
Sitla Devi Shrine, 199 
Sitla Mata, 71, 72, 83, 106, 109, 
116, 199,237 ■ 

Sita, 201 

Siwalik Hills, 283 
Smaitas, 47, 49, 50, 114 
Smartisni, 46 
Smartis, 47, 55 
Snakes, 9, 

Snake God, 8, 32, 33 
Social advantage, 13 
Social _aspects, 15 
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Social change lheoi'ics,f375 
Social classes, 341 . 358, 359 
Social colicsioii, 382, 313 
Social conllicl, 311, 312, 313 
Social tfontour, 4, 167 
Social crises, 8 
Social degradation, 305 
. Social disoiganisalion, 282, 286, 
304, 305 

Social evaluation, 28 
Social formalization, 5 
^'utial iiitcgiatia, 310 
Social interaction, 94, 131, 137 
Social inteicjoursc, 136, 163 
Social mobility, 62 
'Social obligation, 357 
Social organisation, 6, 341, 357, 
358 

Social participation, 342 
Social phenomenon, 10 
Social philosophers, 59 
Social practices. 1 14 
Social prestige, 81 
Social pictcnsions, 63 , 

Social position, 296 
Social reference, 20 
Social rcfoi ni, 326 
Social refoi mer, 27, 35 
Social saoiilicc, 261 
Socml scale, 83, 284 
Social service, 35 
Social sohdauty, 137 
Social standing, 91 
Social status, 357 
Social structure, 15, 137, 305 
Social system, 46 
Social unit Village 93 
Social work, 35 
Sociology, 39 
Socio-ieligious values, 46 
Sohiai, 331, 336 (see Dewalce}, 
Sohrai festival, 342 
Somvan.shi, 53 
Soul, 8, 32, 33 
Spirit, 6. 8, 26, 70, 108 
Spiritual being, 5 
Spiritual Environment, 29 
Spiritn'il pursuits, 34 
^ SpiiUuaUstio outlook, 29 
SrirChai],di, 36, 362 
Subaran Rekha river, 364,»36S 


Siidhi, 299 
Siidia, 116, 117, 118 
Siija .Smgh, 74 

Sun God, 342, 362, 363, 364, 366, 
367 

Sun Worship, 163 
Sunday Churcli .Service, 327 
Sunni 379, Islam 377; Mullah 
379, Muslims 375, 377, Palhan 
village 379 
Super mind, 32 
Supreme existence, 31 
Supicmc person, 31 
Supiemc loalisation, 31 
Supicmc leahty, 31 
Supci mental being, 33 
SupcinaUual, 6, 8 
Sutdas, 209 

Siiiina (collyiium), 232 
Siiija Nauiin, 118 
Swami 13uwa IDitla, 224 
Svvccpcis, 342 

Taddi, 248 
Tajik, 378, 379 
TajikisUin, 375 
Tamar, 317 
Tamil, 277 

Tana Bliagats, 294, 29.S, 296, 297, 
305, 309, 

Tana Bhagal Movement, 305, 309 
'Rinlnc, 47, 114 
Tantrism, 47 
Tapagna, 237 ^ 

Taraf Sardai, .300 
Taraii Taran, 200, 209 
Ttuan Tallin Temple, 196, 206, 
216 

Taikhan Ca.sto, 225 
Taviz, 228 
Tcctoinl deity, 119 
Tcctotalism, 45, 46 
Teli, 191 
Telpalla, 245 

Temple; Balmiki, 172; Old, 115 
Tenugu Muttarasi, 165 (agnotil- 
lurist) 

Territorial Sub CvdUuo, Itl 
Tenti, 241, 243 
Thnkur, 19, 33, 290, 291 
Than, 349 , 
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Theism, 

Til Sankianti, 120 
Tiiu, 317 

Tola Pantli, 177 ; Descuption of, 

. 177 

Toona, 198, 199 
Toteniisni, 363, 304 
Totkas (magical ritual towaids 
evil spiiits), 145, 146 
Toynbee, 374 

Traditional Cultuial 342 ; Great 
13 ; Gicater 17 ; lesser 17 ; 
little 13 ; Levels of 21 ; 
Traditional festival, 349 ; 358, 359 
Tiaditional Gods, 358, 359 ; Jaher 
Biua 358, 359, Jaher Bmi, 
358, 359 

Traditional Hindu Myths 359, 

360 

Tiaditional Hindu Village, 364, 
365 

Traditional ritual, 358, 359 
Traditional way, 109 
Travancore, 43 
Tribal, 6, 298, 313 
Tribal Aiea, 363, 364 
Tribal application, 148 
Tribal Bhuinij, 366, 367 
Tribal Custom, 293, 294 
Tribal Culture, 303, 366, 367 
Tiibal designation, 91 
Tribal dialects, 4 
Tribal foUcs, 159 
Tribal Gods, 238, 366, 367 
Tribal group, 298, 313 
Tribal-Hindii Interaction, 312 
Tribal ideas, 292 
Tribal India, 282, 288 
Tribal life, 297 
Tribal monograph, 4 
Tribal mountain : God Andhari 
Buru, 366, 367 
Tribal Munda, 341 
Tribal neighbour, 112 
Tribal people, 109, 110, 288, 298, 
319, 368 

Tribal rWigtons,. 10 
Tribal saints, 225 
Tribal sainldi dead, 237-38 : 
Tribal Soenp, 366, 367 
Tribal Societies, 


Tribal Solidaiity, 15 
Tubal Spirits, 294 
Tiibal tiadition, 355, 3*56, 363, 
364 

Tribal unity, 239 
T aka Ram, 53 
Tmkcy, 371, 376 
Tuikisli Cultural pattern, 371 
Tuikmenistan, 375 
Tutelary Gods, 348, 355, 356 
Twaits (Talismans), 197, 228 
Udaipur 79 
Udasi Sant, 212 
Umamaheshvara, 278 
Unclean Sudra Caste, 123 
United Kingdom, 2 
United States, 2, 41 
Untouchables, 55, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 167, 172, 223, 275 
Upnayana, 117 
Upanisad, 27 
Upnisadic philosophy, 27 
Uiban Centie, 22 
Urban leaders, 19 
Uibanisation, 368 
Utkal Sieni, 351 
Uzbekistan, 329 

Vaid, 352 

Vairagi Vaishnava Caste, 1 15 
Vaishnava, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 123, 
317 ; Converted 51 •• 
Vaishnava Durga, 51 
Vaishnava Saint,' 318 
Vaishnava Value, 54 
Vaishnava temple, 79 
Vaishnavites, 211 
Vaishnavite Converts, '284 
Vaishnavite movement, 307 
Valmiki, 193, 218 
Value- Attitude System, 170 
Varna, 16, 20, 21 
Vasakhi, 201 
Vatak, 52 
Vataka, 130 
Vedanta, 212 

Vedas, 17; 21, 27, 59, 311 
Vedic Age, 47 
Vedic Custom,* 44 
Vedic memorisation, ^ly 
Vedft pantheon, 162 
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Vcdio texts, 19, 228 
Vegetarbn, 47, 48, 49, 50,51, 169 
Vegeia,rian food, 49 
Vcgctaiian deities, 169 
Vegetarianism, 45, 46 
Vjjayshan Mala, 83 
Vilavilairevo, 159 

(file walking cetemony) 
Village ; Sikh, 81 
(Village Black Smith, 343 
"Village Chinch, 326 
Village Comnuinity, 358, 359 
Village Coihicil, 259, 347 
Village Deity. 167, 170 
Village Elders, 342 
Village Gurg.it, 262 
Village Guru, 264 
Village Head man, 347 
Village Hinduism, 1 14 
Village level, 357, 358 
Village level, festivals 358, 359, 

_ 362, 363 

Village Pancliayat, 327 
Village Pantheon, 165, 170 
Village priests, 342, 343, 347 
Village Sacred grove, 348 
Village Shrine, 140 
Village Studies 4, 7 
Village Structure, 15 
Village tank, 348 
'^'^illage tradition, 262 
Village thtelary Gods, 347 
Vir, 96, 97 

Virasaiva religion, 14 
Vishnu, 46, 47. 48, 50, 51, 52, 66, 
84, 109, 173, 217, 292 


Vishnu Temple, 82 
Vishnu Bhagats, 292 
Vishnuism, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 55, 56 , 

Vishwabharti, 39 
Vishwa Karma, 118, 193 
Volga Taitars, 375 

Wahe guru, 206 
Wahhabis, 377 
Waktia, 8 
Wagfes, 378 
Weavers, 342 
Well mauiage, 336 
Wenner Gren Foundation, 2 
Wcstci nization, 20 
Western philosophy, 27 
Witches, 70, 78, 87, 96 
Wilchcraft, 6, 7, 8, 96, 103, 109 
237, 242, 318, 352 
Woild Brotherhood, 30 
World Govcinmcnt, 30 
World humanity, 30 
Woiship room, 132 
Worship of the Gods, 2, 

Worship of clay, idol, 361, 362 

Yaina offerings,' 162 
Yatia : traditional, 330 
Ybga 40, 42 
Yoga, Sutra, 41 
Yogio, 41 
Yoginis. 52 
Yogis, 42 
Yuwak Sangh, 330 



